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EDITOR'S NOTE 

THE translation of the Italian into English has been 
done by Mr. Harold Manacorda, Attach^ to the 
Italian Embassy in Paris. I ought, however, to explain 
that I have myself gone over the whole, both in MS. 
and in proof, and am responsible for many changes in 
phraseology and some condensations, which, while de- 
parting from the form of a literal translation, seem better 
fitted to represent the sense to English readers. In 
further deference to English taste, I have taken the 
liberty of dividing some of the chapters of the original. 
A few references to important contributions to English 
Psychology which have recently appeared have been 
added. Where there are English translations of the 
works alluded to in the text, I have quoted them in the 
notes under their English titles, and with references to 
the pages in the last English editions. 

J. H. MUIRHEAD, 

General Editor of the Library of Philosophy 



Birmingham, March ^th^ 1903. 
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PREFACE TO THE ENGLISH EDITION 

THE present edition, which I have the honour to 
bring before the British public, differs considerably 
both in form and substance from the original Italian 
edition (Turin : Bocca, 1899). My own judgment and 
the observations of my critics are responsible for this. 
The principal difference consists in greater brevity and 
conciseness, obtained by the elimination of a number of 
repetitions, which were one of the chief defects of the 
original work. I have, however, attempted to introduce 
some even more important changes. Thus the different 
questions have been severally investigated with greater 
care ; the references have been extended to a greater 
number of authors ; and, lastly, the second part of 
Chapter IV. (on Method) has been suppressed, and 
has given place to a chapter (Chapter VI.) on the 
Composition and Development of Mental Life. I ven- 
ture, therefore, to express the hope that my work, 
thus modified, may serve as a critical and historical 
introduction to the study of modern Psychology. The 
origin of the problems of contemporary Psychology, 
their genetic relation to general philosophy, natural 
science, and the social and moral sciences, and the 
different aspects they assume in the various scientific 
systems of the present day, make up the subject- 
matter of my work. In an age like the present, in 
which the historico-genetic method is justly considered 
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the best adapted to the solution of scientific problems, 
it seems advisable to apply it also to psychological 
questions which, owing to their great complexity and 
original diversity, continue to present many points of 
extreme difficulty and uncertainty. 

I owe a debt of infinite gratitude to all those who 
have kindly facilitated my labour with their help and 
their advice ; and, amongst them, I wish especially to 
mention Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, so well known 
in England through her philosophical studies. I feel 
also deeply indebted to Mr. Manacorda. who has taken 
upon himself the laborious t<isk of translation. I 
must finally acknowledge the help afforded the tnmslator 
by the first volume of Professor Baldwin's Dictionary 
of Philosophy and Psychology, and can only regret that 
the second volume was published too late to be available. 



GUIDO VILLA. 



KoMK, Dtitmbtr^ 1903. 
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CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGY 



INTRODUCTION 

The word Psychology is nowadays on every one's lips. Not only 
are there special treatises on the subject, but you cannot take 
up an essay on Law, Economics, or History, or even glance at • 
a newspaper article, political or literary, without finding some y 
allusion to psychological principles and laws, and these occur 
with such frequency as to lead a reader to suppose that such 
principles and laws have a common usage and acceptance. Of 
late, too, we have the so-called psychological novel, which, as 
opposed to the naturalistic, selects for its subject the human 
Ego. 

There is undoubtedly, then, a very general interest in matters 
psychological, although few persons seem to possess a very precise 
or definite notion of what is comprehended in the term Psycho- 
logy, applicable as it is to subjects as manifold and various as 
the points of view from which the idea which it embodies can 
be conceived. The art critic or the novelist looks at psychological 
principles from one point of view, the jurist or the physiologist 
from another. For the former Psychology is only a more or 
less felicitous intuition of different states of mind brought about 
by varied contingencies of individual and social life ; for the 
latter it is an exact, almost a mathematical formula of principles 
derived from experiments and long experience, so that one 
might almost say that the former regards it as a branch of art, 
and the latter as a branch of science. 

Whilst the character and aims of Psychology are differently 
interpreted by the novelist, and by the jurist and physiolo- 
gist, the disparity is even greater between their views and that 
of the general philosopher, by whom Psychology, like Ethics or 
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2 Introduction 

^Esthetics, is regarded not so much as a distinct science, governed 
by its own laws and exhibiting a special method of its own, 
but rather as a branch of knowledge governed by the supreme 
principles which are the basis of all general systems of philo- 
sophy, and vary according to the nature of each system. Thus, 
in the opinion of many philosophers, Psychology cannot be 
studied alone, but only as something derived from a general 
survey, wherein the principles of man's psychic nature and of 
his moral conduct are considered side by side with the principles 
of his physical nature. 

The disparity between all these points of view is so great that 
any one unaccustomed to discern fundamental conceptions common 
to all might be tempted to believe that there is not one Psycho- 
logy but many Psychologies, and that they arc not even related 
to one another as diflercnt sfedes of the same genus. 

This diversity of view must not, however, make us judge con* 
temporary thinkers too severely, for the fact that Psycholog>^ is 
frequently mentioned and discussed, though not alwa>-s with 
scientific accuracy, at all events unmistakably shows the attraction 
of the subject and the importance that is attributed consciously 
or unconsciously to it. 

Nor is this altogether a novel phenomenon. When public 
attention is called to a new study, people at once txrgin to 
train their thoughts and speech to accord with the newly 
developed idea, so that the new science, confined originally to 
a narrow circle, soon makes its influence felt among the general 
public, although its passage into current literature does not 
always proceed with that regularity and scientific accuracy which 
is desirable. Witness the misuse of the term Physiology some 
twenty or thirty years ago. Hardly had experimental research 
begun in this direction, than men of letters seized upon the new 
ideas and put them to the most arbitrary uses. Scarcely an 
essay was published which did not contain the inevitable word 
physiological, so that it might almost be said that ever>nhtng 
that is now called psychological was then termed ph>'sioloi;icjd. 
Nor has the term Physiology entirely disappeared in this con- 
nection, though for some time past the opinion has prevailed that 
Physiology cannot by itself explain the laws of the mind, and 
that Psychology is the more appropriate term. 

The development of the moral sciences, such as History, 
Sociolog}', and Law, has led to the necessity of referring them 
lo tome common basis^vix. the study of the general phenomena 
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of human consciousness. Thus, especially in works on law 
and sociology, we meet with preliminary considerations of a 
general nature, which seem to imply an exact acquaintance 
with the general principles and most recent results of the 
science of Psychology on the part of their authors, and yet one 
may be permitted to doubt whether these modern jurists and 
sciologists have more than a vague acquaintance with popular 
Psychology, or whether they have ever seriously studied the 
science itself. 

The steady growth of the interest in psychological research 
renders it extremely desirable that the necessary scientific 
accuracy should be brought to bear on the subject, so as to 
secure the best possible result. As with the biological and 
physical sciences, which do not produce immediate practical 
results, so with Psychology — it should form the subject of a 
special study. As many readers are aware, psychological research 
has been prosecuted of late years with great enthusiasm and 
industry, especially in Germany and England, more recently 
in France and Italy. Although scientists may still differ as 
to the position which Psychology ought to occupy among the 
sciences, it is, nevertheless, an undoubted fact that, as regards 
experimental research, the study has already freed itself from 
dependence on other philosophic systems, and that among its 
numerous votaries there is growing up an ever increasing 
harmony of methods and aims which renders it practically 
autonomous. The majority of the better-known modern 
psychologists no longer occupy themselves with seeking a 
connection between the study of psychic phenomena and general 
systems of philosophy, but use the empirical method and keep 
as much as possible to objective facts. It is true that this 
procedure only goes back for about twenty years, and it is 
worth considering how the gradual disconnection of Psychology 
from the other philosophical sciences has come about, and why 
it was so much later in coming about than that of mathematics 
and the natural and moral sciences — a fact evidenced by the 
doubts still entertained by many whether it is indeed an 
independent science. 

Like other branches of philosophy, PgjrrhnlQp- in i tn nricinnf 

evolved craf1l^'*"yi '**' ^^^ prinrlplr'i whirh, liJ)r^nymu'i]y_iTtnilatT 

^ human mind ram#* tn Ka mr>r^_ gM>ni»rAny 4indei:3tQCt4^%n(| 

flinr<> fj^tfii^^lv dfifJnM- Even now, especiaUy among the uncultured 
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classes, we observe that many persons unconsciously and by simple 
intuition govern their lives and their relations to others strictly 
according to psychological principles, though they do not possess 
any clear perception of the prindples which they apply.' This 
was for a long time the case with all classes of the community, 
and when some ancient philosopher turned his attention to the 
consideration of psychic phenomena and laws, the majority of 
cultured persons did not believe that it was possible to organise 
those phenomena and laws scientifically, and form them into an 
exclusive object of study. Up to the middle of last century 
philosophy was the only science of the mind, and to occupy 
oneself with psychic phenomena was equivalent to studying the 
universal order of things under its ethical, logical, a*sthctical, and 
metaphysical aspects. Psychology, as such, was cither an intro- 
duction or a corollary : an introduction in the eyes of those who, 
like the English, took especial account of the practical importance 
of ethical and juridical problems ; a corollary in the eyes of 
those who, like the authors of the great philosophic systems of 
the se\'enteenth century and of the Romantic period, had princi* 
pally in view the establishment of certain transcendental ideas, 
from which they derived and dialectically elaborated all secon- 
dary conceptions. Amongst the philosophers of the empirical, 
or. to use a more modern phrase, the positivist school, which 
has always existed along with and opposed to the idealistic in 
the history of thought, it was natural that the necessity of 
gauging the motives which govern man's actions towards other 
men, or which compel him to create works of art, or to bclie\x, 
for instance, in the supernatural, should make itself felt. Herein 
lay another and a patent incentive to psychological research, 

In the history of thought in Greece a most important moment 
was undoubtedly reached when Philosophy, having abandonetl the 
great cosmological theories of the earlier thinkers, turned with 
Socrates and the Sophists to the study of the psychological motives 
which determine men's actions in life, and attempted to found all 
moral laws on these alone. The metaphysical tendency continued 
even after Socrates ; but it is a fact that the study of fisychic 
phenomena, which Aristotle subsequently raised to great import* 
ance, has ever since been considered both by ancient and modem 
originators of philosophic systems as an indispensable foundation 
and starting-point of every hypothesis. Notwithstanding some 

I Sec Spencer s interesting olwcnration on the subject in Tht Study #/ 
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partial attempt to emancipate itself, Psychology remained a 
branck of the philosophic trunk as late as the second half 
of the last century, and is not even yet considered by all 
to be entirely independent.^ Many persons have sought an 
explanation of this, and some of the reasons adduced deserve 
attention.' 

All the other sciences deal either with some aspect of the 
external and objective world or with some manifestation of 
man's intellectual or moral life, and contemplate such objects 
singly, separating them by means of a process of abstraction 
from the other component parts of the material or psychic 
world, as the case may be. Psychology, on the other hand, does 
not contemplate merely one side of man's thoughts or actions 
but the whole of his psychic being in its general modes of 
feeling, thought, and volition. If we admit this general difference, 
it is easy to comprehend the difficulty of separating the study 
of psychic phenomena from that of philosophy, which, for a 
long period at least, was governed solely by rational principles 
founded on the laws of the mind, which are the object matter 
of Psychology. It was difficult to separate the study of 
Psychology from that of ethics, inasmuch as ethical laws were 
mixed up with psychic laws, and it is notorious that ethical 
ideas were in the eyes of many philosophers — especially those 
who followed empirical methods — the principal object of 
philosophy, whilst even among students of metaphysics they 
constituted both the starting-point and the end of their specula- 
tions. On the other hand, ethical conceptions were influenced by 
metaphysical and theological ideas, which for a long time they 
were unable to shake off; and this also rendered any direct and 
independent study of psychic phenomena impossible. 

A potent factor in the separation of the special sciences from 
an all-inclusive philosophy was the development of physical 
and biological research, which opened the door to philosophic 
speculation, and made it necessary to study natural and moral 
facts in their connection and evolution. The philosophy of the 
nineteenth century, romantic and positivist alike, is deeply 
imbued with the doctrine of evolution, the former confining 
itself almost exclusively to the laws governing the historical 

' See, on the progressive evolution of the special sciences, Ribot in the 
Introduction to his work La psychologie angkUse canietnporaine, 

' See the reasons given by Wundt in his Lectures on Human and Animal 
Psychology (Eng. tr., Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 2nd edit.), p. i. 



evolution of thought, which it regarded as identical with Being, the 
latter looking especially to the evolution of natural phenomena. 
Of the two the positivist system is much more in accordance 
with the scientific spirit of our age, and it is therefore not 
surprising that it has more lai^cly contributed to the formation 
of scientific Psychology. 

The mar\*ellous development in the last century of the moral 
— 1>. the historical, philological, social, and juridical— sciences, 
arising in great part from their adoption of rigorous scientific 
methods and the accumulation of a mass of material, is one of 
the striking features of nineteenth-century learning, and has been 
a potent factor in the formation of a distinct science of the 
mind. Each separate science, such as History, Philology in its 
numerous branches. Sociology, Political Economy, Statistics, and 
Law, has accumulated by degrees a vast mass of facts which 
possess the common characteristic of being pre-eminently products 
of the human mind. These sciences, though connected with the 
physical sciences and in a measure dependent on the data 
furnished by them, study particularly the psychic aspect of human 
nature in all its manifestations, so that one might say with truth 
that the moral sciences, though connected in a way with the 
natural sciences, form a whole and distinct system in themselves.' 
The moral sciences having detached themselves from philosophy 
in order to be placed on an empirical basis, have succeeded in 
obtaining, by means of the historical method, the results with 
which we are acquainted. And it was naturally to be expected 
that this should have gradually lat to the adoption of the 
objective method, not only with regard to the concrete manifes- 
tations of the mind, which form the object of the so-called moral 
sciences, but also with regard to the psychic phenomena in their 
more general and abstract form. This general science of |>s\'chic 
phenomena aims at formulating the fundamental laws of all 
moral facts, and giving to the moral sciences a unity similar to 
that enjoyed by the physical. Those who first studied the 
problem of the to/pcal methods of the moral sciences were in 
hopes of founding a general science of human nature fas Mill 
terms it), by which alone historical and social e\'ents could t>e 
scientifically explained. This is precisely what Psychc»lo«;y pro- 
fesses to do, seeing that the different moral sciences arc no lon^;er 
content with empirical research, but are anxious to examine 
mutual relations and to give a psychological explanation to 

• Sec DUthcy's EMtiimmg in dig GHiHtwisMmuksftm (UipMC. 1883). p. s 
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every historical and social fact — in other words, to make Psycho- 
logy the foundation of their own superstructure. 

In consequence of its general character, its connection with 
other branches of learning, and more especially of the import- 
ance of the questions connected with it and of the problems 
which it is called upon to solve, Psychology attracts students of 
different attainments in greater and greater numbers from other 
6elds. The manifold sources from which psychological material 
is derived necessarily produces varieties of method and gfive 
rise to the most divergent views as to the nature and functions 
of the science. This is a natural result, not only of the very 
general character of psychic facts, but also of the different scientific 
training of those who dedicate themselves to their study. 

I have no intention of tracing the history of Psychology 
from the earlier philosophers to the present time, for I should 
thereby exceed the limits which I have laid down for myself, and 
the subject has already been undertaken by others. In the 
brief survey I shall take of the most salient points in the evolution 
of Psycholc^^ and of the way in which it has gradually become 
severed from philosophy in its more general sense, it will be 
sufficient to refer to the works of my predecessors.* 

* The principal works on the history of Psychology, which will be frequently 
qupted, are : for general Psychology, Siebeck's Geschichte der PsychologU (still 
in course of publication), of which the second of the two volumes published 
(Gotha, 1884) ends with St Thomas Aquinas ; for German and English 
Psychology, Dessoir's Geschichte der neueren deutschen Psychologie (2nd edit, 
Berlin, 1897). The evolution of Psychology is also touched upon by KQlpe in 
his Introduction to Philosophy (Eng. tr., Sonnenschein, 2nd edit, 1901), and 
in his Outlines of Psychology (Jing. tr., Sonnenschein, 2nd edit, 1901); Natorp 
in his Einleitung in die Psychologie nach Kritischer Methode (Freiburg, 1888) ; 
Lange in his History of Materialism (1865). A brief but able summary of the 
history of Psychology is to be found in Mary Whiton Calkins's recent work, An 
Introduction to Psychology (Macmillan & Co., 1901). 



CHAPTER I 

HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF PSYCHOLOGY 

I. The Sevknteentii and Eighteenth Centuries 

A CONTEMPORARY writer divides the history of Psychology into 
three periods.' In the first period the Soul, which is the object 
nuv^ptrlodsof Psychology, is identified with the vital principU ; the 
^ yjt jSy ^ second limits thiit object to what can be learnt by 
1^- means of internal perctption ; whilst during the third, 

or present stage we find that a phenomenon is considered a 
psychic phenomenon when it is subjective and forms an object of 
direct apprehension as opposed to what is ohjectivt or physUal and 
can be thought of abstractly as existing per se, independently of 
the thinking subject. 

Ancient philosophy after Socrates and mcdiorval philosophy 
are, as regards Psychology, dominated by the ideas of Plato and 
Aristotle. The soul is partly confused with the vital 
phenomena, and |>artly considered as a rational essence.* 
These ideas were maintained by the naturalistic philosophers of the 
sixteenth centur>', and even Descartes, who gave a totally new 
direction to philosophic speculations, does not differ much in his 
Psychology from the ancient and mcdia-val thinkers. Contrar>' to 
Aristotle, he considers the mind a purely thinking essence, entirely 
distinct from the body, the latter being that which has extension 
(rfs eitensa , the former th.it which has no extcn^^ion i^rrs lOgtUims). 
Nevertheless, in regarding, as he did. titens, or consciousne>s. as the 
baMs of all rrsearch concerning the moral world, he undoubtedly 
advanced the cause of l*sychoI<»gy, for the term son/ usctl by 

' Sre Kul|<'fl ailmirjblr nummary of the history of 1Sycholci|cy in his 
WW/JMi io Philosof^kv (Soiiiirn»(-hrin^ p (;. 

* K<ir anciriii aiitl mcdiar%jl Ptychulog)* »cr Hennanii Siebrck's Gfsikuku 
Ptytkoicgu, Th. i . n. 3. Golha. i8hu. 

I 
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preceding philosophers was of a mystic character, and liable to 
very different interpretations.^ 

The two elements, mind and body, being connected in one 
point of the brain, the glandula pinealis^ react on each other. 
From Descartes, therefore, is derived that dualistic conception 
of the spirit and the body which characterised for a long time 
the Cartesian school, though preparing the way later on for 
other psychological and philosophical conceptions. The spirit 
being limited, in his estimation, to the higher mental activities 
— />. the intellect — those psychic manifestations which could 
not be included therein came to be relegated to the level of 
matter; so that the lower animals became, for Descartes, mere 
automatons. This dualism gave rise to the spiritualistic and 
materialistic schools, the former of which considers the world 
as a creation of the mind, the latter as a product (ourselves 
included) of mechanical causation. 

Man, according to Descartes, receives the spiritual essence from 
the Divinity, and that faculty, being inborn, does not require the 
help of experience to develop itself. On this principle of the 
dualism between soul and body, between the so-called res cogitans 
and res extensa^ is founded the theory of the passions which 
Descartes expounded in his treatise Des passions de Vdme 
(1649), which, from a psychological point of view, is well worthy 
of note. In his opinion, feelings are also to be distinguished 
according as they refer to external objects and to our own body, 
or are derived directly from the soul. The latter, however, owing 
to the reciprocal influence of the corporeal and the spiritual 
essences, are fed and fortified by those which Descartes calls esprits 
animaux. 

As against the dualistic theory two doctrines arose which were 
entirely opposed to each other, the one being metaphysica l, the 
other empirical. The former finds its representative 

in BppeHirt Spinoza, whngp fiinHampntQl prinriplfl iinr 

the absolute parallelism between thought a^j ri^f^'^i ^pplifi 4 .f^lgfi, 

lings, and set forth by him in the third part of 
ns Ethics (1677). In this he disputes the Cartesian hypothesis, 
and maintains that the decisions of the soul and the impulses or 
appetites of the body are not only simultaneous facts, but are one 

* HOifding {History of Modem Philosophy ^ i. 236) notes this as a merit of 
Descartes with respect to Psychology, and inclines to the belief that he owed 
it to the influence of Vives. With the use of the term mens^ he tells us, Descartes 
has prepared the way for modern Empirical Psychology. 
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and the same thing, though they appear to us under different 
aspects, according as we consider them from the standpoint of the 
mind or that of extension. 

The dualistic system found a much more formidable adversaiy 
in the thcor ^r nf IrnmvUrif.r fnuml i i 1 M il Ti l |n l i i \\\ < , irhirh pnr i 
ticall^ ^vr" '♦" K^ir>g \^ J^>^ri T nr h^r Locke's Essay am* 
ceming^ Human Understanding (1690), besides marking 
an epoch by the novel method which it applies to philosophy and 
to the theor>' of knowledge, constitutes probably the first attempt 
at a scientific study of the mental processes. Acute observer as 
he was, Locke perceived and accepted as a premise that we cannot 
have knowledge without experience, and discarded the artificial 
dualism between the consciousness and the external world in favour 
of another dualistic conception, which, though far from satisfactory, 
was destined to help the solution of the problem. This consisted 
in distinguishing the inner from the outer sense ; the former 
affording us cognition of our inner or psychic actions, the latter 
of external objects. The fund.imental process of external percep- 
tion is sensation^ that of the spirit reflection, all perceptions and 
ideas of the external world being derived from sensation. The 
importance of such a doctrine was great, and was e\*entually to 
lead Psychology to a scientific explanation of the complicated 
processes of consciousness. Locke also attempted to explain 
the origin (if ideas, which were considered by the earlier meta* 
physicians as pure and simple manifestations of the reasoning 
pcjwcr. According to him, on the contrary, they are nothing 
but |x:rceptions, which |M>ssess the (xrculiarity of combining the 
features of several individual perceptions so as to produce one 
common presentation. He attributes great importance to rtflte- 
tioH^ because it affords the direct proof of the ^pontaneity of our 
mind, which is invested with the power of producing, regulating, 
and preventing its own thou^ht-^, as well as the motions of 
the body. This s|M>ntaneity, or volition €>f the mind, which dis* 
tinguishes it .ibsolutely from purely physical objects, IxKke 
discu:»ses at great length, noting, amongst other things, the 
difference between the will, which is the faculty of choo>ing from 
several thoughts or motions, and liberty, which is the pa<uibility 
of putting into execution the thoughts or motions chosen by 
the will.' 

It is clear that nothing but a dualistic system could be derived 
from such premi>cs. the chuice lying between the attribution of 

' Sec An Essay cpiuermmg Hutmam Vmderstamdtmg^ Dook II., chap. nn. 
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an exclusive or preponderating value to sensation or to reflection^ 
With Locke begins, one may say, that second period in the history 
of Psychology which for the ancient conception of the soul, more 
or less clearly understood as the vital principle, substitutes the 
notion of inner and outer sense, by which for a long period 
of time Psychology was kept distinct from the natural sciences. 
Amongst the English philosophers, who were always more or 
less favourable to Positivism, the tendency to attribute primary 
importance to experience and sensation as mediums of know- 
ledge remained after Locke. Amongst the Germans, on the 
contrary, ever somewhat inclined, if not to spiritualism, at least 
to idealism, the notion prevailed of the greater importance of the 
inner sense, or reflection, considered as a spontaneous and original 
attitude of the soul. The psychological error into which both 
the Cartesians and the Empiricists had fallen was that of believing 
that the mental life manifests itself only during those clear and 
distinct states of consciousness in which we are quite certain of 
our sensations and ideas. The Empirical philosophers, starting 
with Locke from sensations from which they derived the whole 
of the mental life, differed greatly from the Cartesians, but failed 
to study sufficiently the nature of sensation. 

Leibnitz endeavoured to conciliate the two doctrines, adding 
some original ideas of his own. In opposition to the Empiricists, 
T^hnit. ^^^ gave too much importance to the so-called external 
sensations, and as a complement to Locke's doctrine, he 
maintains that our consciousness is a spontaneous process, which 
manifests itself at all times independently of any external stimulus,. 
and is therefore always active, even when, as during sleep, the soul 
(to use an expression of the period) " does not think." 

Against the Cartesians and the spiritualists in general Leibnitz 
maintains that the states of consciousness, which at first sight 
seem to us simple, are in reality often exceedingly complex, and 
the result of many constituents ; and that, therefore, between the 
dimmer sensations and the clearer states of consciousness, such 
as intellectual activity, the only difference is one of degree. 
Thus a perception^ which is Leibnitz's name for a sensation, is a 
result of many sensations {petites perceptions)^ whilst the organic 
functions produce in us continual sensations, which have an in- 
fluence on the whole of our mental state. According to Leibnitz, 
therefore, our psychic life consists in a complexity or a chain of 
facts, not all of which appear to us in a clear and distinct manner. 
Those of which we are clearly conscious Leibnitz calls apperceptions^ 
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whereas those of which we are only more or less dimly conscious 
he calls perceptions. He is also of opinion, in opposition to the 
Spiritualists and Cartesians, that wc possess no inborn ideas, but 
only the predisposition or aptitude for forming them ; and with 
this theory, subsequently completed and elaborated by Kant, he 
was able to bring into accord the theories of the Empiricists and 
of the Spiritualists. This fact explains his importance in the 
history of Psychology, as to him may be traced the origin of a 
school which entertained the possibility of making Psycholog>' an 
independent science, although, owing to a ver>' one-sided con- 
ception of knowledge, it attributed too exclusive an importance 
to the inner sense. 

Thii irho o l of P-iynhpIng}' (npir^p^^^^^^y ^^"^^ />y/-//.i/^^- y 
the inner sense , or of internal experience) y^^ V'g'Hftted ^V f'Kr;«t;an 
Anpngti^*! VV/^iff {^f^-rt} — 1784), «imon«^st whose merits 
is that of having been the first to give the name of 
entpirica or experimentalis to Psychology, and of recognising its 
importance as an autonomous science. His system is important 
enough in the history of our subject to warrant our discussing it 
at some length. 

Psychology, according to Wolff, may be divided into two parts 
empirical and rational or speculative, to both of which he gi\'es 
an equal imix)rtance. ICmpirical Psychology comprises two 
principal parts, the one particularly connected with the cognitive 
capacity, the other with the desires and the recipnKal action of 
soul and btnly. All knowledge is the outcome of sensations, which 
are produced by variations of the sensorial organs, and arc related 
to each other. The sensations can be reproduced by means of 
phantasmat.i. This form of crv^nition \<^ however, a simple form, 
a mere {lerception ; and the mind can, by means of attention, 
distinguish the various parts of a com[K)und {)crcrption, of which 
it can apprehend some parts more clearly than others. Thought 
and intelligence are the result of attention, the former consisting 
in a retriiN|)ective examination of what we hive jKrrceivcd, the 
latter being the faculty of representing things to ourselves 
distinctly. I'Vom cognition are derived plc.isurc and pain, and 
thence a jud^'ment on the (juality of the r>bjcct, and lastly desire 
or repugnance.' 

On the other hand. Rational l*sychoIo;;y treats of the soul in 
general, and of the c<r^nitive faculty in particular The soul is 
a simple Nubstance — it is neither the body nor an attribute of 
* See Druoir. GesckukU Jtr meuerm d^utsikem Psvik^logu, snd edit 1897. 
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the body, and the rapidity of its sensations is to be distinguished 
from the rapidity of the stimuli. Apperception is the outcome 
of the clearness of the several perceptiones partiales, and of the 
concurrent action of attention and memory. 

Wolff treats also of the relations between the sensations and 
the cerebral activity which accompanies the process of attention : 
Si eculem in cerebro excitatur idea materialise eadem quoque in anima 
nascitur idea sensualis et contra. The images produced by memory 
find in the brain corresponding material ideas ; but, except in the 
case of hallucinations, they are less vivid than those produced by 
perception. Some of Wolff's psychological ideas are well worthy 
of note. Thus the field of perception is constituted, in his opinion,. 
by the number of perceptions of which we can be conscious at the 
same time, as in optics the space which the eye can comprise at 
a glance is called the field of view. From the sensations are 
derived the acts of the intelligence, judgments, and ideas. Wolff 
treats lastly of the question of the relations between the soul and 
the body. According to empirical Psychology, the soul depends 
on the body, inasmuch as we have sensations when we are struck 
by external impressions ; but the body, on the other hand, must 
be dependent on the soul, as other\vise we could not explain its 
voluntary and independent acts. He rejects both materialism 
and spiritualism or occasionalism, and follows Liebnitz's idea of 
pre-established harmony. 

Wolff was the cause of awakening in Germany a decided interest 
in psychological studies, and we have in that country during the 
eighteenth century a great number of philosophers who gave those 
studies their special attention, whether as his disciples or his 
adversaries, or as striving to conciliate eclectically the different 
views. Thus we may note the school of the so-called popular 
psycholc^ists (like Mendelssohn), of the materialists, and of other 
empirical non-materialist psychologists like Beausobre, Platner, 
and others. Most of these start from the Empirical Psychology 
of Wolff, a work of great merit, which is neither entirely speculative 
nor entirely experimental in its method. The importance of 
Psychology was at that time recognised by all ; Zimmermann, for 
instance, writing : "It is a fact that in our time all true philosophers 
declare that amongst the human sciences the most useful, although 
nowadays still the most imperfect, is the science of man." ^ But 

• Quoted by Dessoir, Geschichte, etc., p. 133. The whole of this interesting 
period in the history of Psychology is illustrated by Dessoir with clearness and 
abtmdance of facts. 
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there is no denying the existence of a diversity of opinions as to 
the limits of Psychology, and especially as to the characteristics 
which distinguish it from Ix>gic. Many important problems were 
discussed at that time regarding the nature and method of 
Psychology, and, amongst others, the question which was to be 
taken up again later, as to whether Psychology is to be counted 
a philosophic science — />. a branch of metaphysics — or a physical 
science. The old-fashioned dogmatists had a leaning towards the 
former opinion, whereas the younger and more empirical scientists 
followed the latter view. 

During this period we find a first att ^impf ^^ ^" ^^|^'''m"^TTtnl 

4>hil0S0p hy likg wl ^^t exists ppwaJayg in thf^nrlf /^f J.An VirKr^U* 

Jctgps (1736— 1807), a shrewd observer and a man of 
uncommon versatility, who kept clear of the metaphysical 
subtleties of the time.* Notwithstanding his |)artial adoption of the 
theories of Wolff, he differs from him on many points. He divided 
perceptions into the two categories of external and inner sense, 
subdividing the latter into perceptions of pain or pleasure on the 
one side, and thought and will on the other. I lis doctrine of 
sensations showed great originality, anticipating in many respects 
the results of the modern physiology of the senses. Thus the 
disciples of WolfT had never explained satisfactorily the so-called 
posthumous sensations. Tctcns explains them by means of the 
continuance of the stimulus, and quotes the example of a live 
coal, which, lx:ing made to rotate ra|>idly, presents the ap{)carance 
of a ribbon of fire, lie also made experiments, and gave some 
chronometrical measurements with reference to the continuance of 
luminou-s and acoustic and even tactile sensations. He, therefore, 
may be said to follow a system (»f his own, foundcii on the 
observation of tacts.' Thus he denies the materialistic hy|x>thesis 
that the mental processes are equivalent to cerebral stimuli, inas- 
much as it not only does not lend itself to observation, but is 
entirely unsatisfactory as an explanation. He diic^ not. however, 
discard it as a naturalistic doctrine, but considers it an invaluable 

' TrCrns livrtl Irom 17^6 to 1S07, and, aftrr brinK I'rnfrMor of Ph)-sics 
and Mcta|ih>'sin at thr Aiadrmy of Ko9tock. and later of Philosophy and 
Mathematics at the L'ni^-rrsity ol Kirl, settlctl tinally at (*o|>rnhaffcn. where he 
enfrrrd a State liepartmenl. 

' The ifn|K>rtance of Tetens has been recof^iisted by modem students ol 
ISyihol«if{)* liesidrs I>rssoir ^already quoted), pp. i20--ii«>, account has 
been taken tif his wtirk by Wundl (MimJ, ii. ^1$ and ui l)^X Strumpf (m htf 
Tomfiiy*k0loj^tf, 1. 3K), and others who hate studied hn philosophic thrones 
drawn compansoos between him and LeilMiitc, Wolfl, Kant, etc. 
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means of psychological research. As instances of the presentative 
faculty, Tetens indicates perception, fancy, and the poetic gift. 
Perception embraces all sense presentations ; Fancy reproduces 
them according to the law of co-existence and similarity ; and the 
independent Poetic Gift creates new images and presentations. 
Yet all these are connected, and may be considered as different 
degrees of one and the same fundamental activity. The Repre- 
sentations^ or images of the memory, are defined by Tetens as 
** traces left on the soul by the modifications to which it has been 
subjected"; Feeling as the subjective modification of the soul 
resulting from a given impression ; and Will as the determination 
of the soul to some manifestation of activity. From these funda- 
mental notions Tetens rises to higher speculations ; but he always 
professed to abstain on principle from mixing up hypotheses with 
facts. Thus, with reference to the soul, so much ^discussed in his 
time, he was of opinion that psychological research ought to 
make it its aim, but not to take it as a starting-point.^ 

At this time especially, owing to the influence of English 
philosophy, there was, in fact, a strong tendency towards putting 
metaphysical questions on one side. 

These attempts at forming an independent Psychology which 
should be solely based on observation and on experiments were 
not for the moment successful. In Germany, with the advent of 
other great philosophers, intellectual activity became absorbed by 
metaphysical questions, and Psychology became again one among 
the philosophical sciences with no special importance of its own ; 
and we must come down as far as Herbart in the nineteenth 
century to find a philosopher treating Psychology as a separate 
science. Its development continued, however, uninterruptedly in 
England, where, from Bacon downwards, philosophers never lost 
sight of the importance of experience. Of the two factors of 
Locke's Psychology, English philosophy dedicated itself specially 
to the external, seeking, to explain the conditions according 
to which mental phenomena are combined and connected, and 
endeavouring to ascertain those conditions from the data afforded 
by external experience. 

Amongst the first to evolve a strictly empirical psychological 

' Tetens wrote (see Dessoir, op. cit.^ p. 138) no less than sixty-five essays and 
books, not counting scientific articles published in two Kiel newspapers. Of all 
these writings, sixteen may be called philosophical, the others treating of various 
scientific and practical questions. His most important philosophic work is the 
Philosophische Versuche liber die menschliche Naiur und ihre Entwickelung ( 1 777)* 
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doctrine from Locke's philosophy, we find a 

su cceeded in combining the two contradictory doctrines 

^ metegltf sittJ ifedi? '" ^^^ 5^ i'his philo- 

sopher i » George Berk ele y (1685 — 1753), who Alls a conspicuous 
place in the history of Psychology with his Theory of Vision 
(1709) and his Principles of Human Knowledge (1710). The 
former contains an attempt at a scientific explanation of the origin 
of the idea of space, which, according to Berkeley, forms itself in 
our minds by the gradual blending, through habit and long usage, 
of visual and tactile sensations, actual and remembered. This 
theory, from which Berkeley deduced the metaphysical consequence 
of the phenomenalism of the external world, was both original and 
audacious, and can com{>are with the modem theories on the 
psychological origin of space. Berkeley, however, in his Principles^ 
though starting from I^ocke's notion that all elementary and 
com|K>und ideas come to us through sensation and reflection, 
arrives at the ver>' remarkable conclusion, which is fully confirmed 
by modern Psychology, that there exist no general ideas, but only 
individual ones. 

A more thorou gh analysis of human knowledge^ and nf th#> 

psy^ToTogica Tlaxvs which govern. .iL.was attempted ^aftcr JScckcky 
• >by.M§>lidLiiu£Qc^J 77 \ ). His psychological theories are 
set forth in his Treatise on Human Nature (1739 — 1 740) 
and in his Inquiry concerning Human Understanding (1747). His 
fundamental principle was that our ideas are not a priori^ but are 
a consequence of previous sensations, the origin of which he 
considers impossible to trace. Kvery wcll-defineii disposition of 
the spirit has the tendency to endure and to colour subsequent 
impressions and ideas. Moreover, the ideas have a natural tendency 
to recall each other reciprt>cally ; they have, that is to say, an 
as>ociativc tendency, one bringing another with it by means 
of a gentle force' The conditions under which this associati«>n 
takes place are, according to Hume, similarity. co-existaice in 
space and time, and causality Hume shrewdly notes with regard 
to association, that in the inner world no less than in the external 
world there exists a |M>tcnt and mysterious force of attraction. He 
also pro|«oses the question whether it be {xnisible to reconcile the 
principle of connection with the fact that all our sensations and 
perceptions are distinct and independent elements, and declares 
that it is too diflficult for his intelligence. 

Humc'» ideas, meanwhile, were becoming known outside 

> Sec Hofiaing. History 0/ Modtm Philosophy, i. 450 foil 
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England, and found a representative in an Italian scientist, Fran- 
^^^^ ^ cesco Maria Zanotti (1697 — 1777), a Bolognese scientist 

and versatile writer, who published in 1747 a pamphlet, 
Delle forze attrattive delU cose^ in which he developed ideas very 
similar to Hume's. 

David Hartley, a thinker whose importance as a psychologist 
is perhaps greater than Hume's (although in a sense he may be 
^^^ considered his follower), must be awarded a foremost 

place in the history of Psychology, owing to his 
attempt to explain psychic phenomena by scientific reasons and 
on simple principles.^ Hartley's most important work, published 
twenty-eight years before the Philosophic Essays of Tetens, on 
whom it probably exercised influence, explains complex psychic 
phenomena and even the most elevated thoughts and feelings by 
means of the association of sensations and simple perceptions. 
He disputes Locke's theory of the existence of ideas derived from 
reflection, everything being derived, according to Hartley, from 
the association of sensations, which association consists in the 
conjunction of simultaneous or immediately successive perceptions. 
To this psychological association corresponds the physiological 
phenomenon of the conjunction of several vibrations in the brain, 
where they form one single vibration. This is the earliest beginning 
of a Psychology which, in place of seeking metaphysical laws and 
relations, relies entirely on experience and on the aid of the sister 
science of physiology. Hartley does not inquire into the relations 
existing between associations and vibrations ; nor does he declare 
in favour of the materialistic or of the spiritualistic theory, both of 
which he considers one-sided. What he seeks to establish is the 
important fact that the mental life is developed little by little from 
elementary into more complex phenomena by means of continual 
associations and according to the three following secondary rules : — 
I. Just as happens with the combinations of matter, complex 
perceptions constitute such a perfect unity that their component 
parts are not recognisable. 

' David Hartley was bom in Yorkshire in 1705. He studied theology and 
medicine, and, while actively attending to his profession as a doctor, occupied 
himself with philosophical studies. The work for which he is celebrated is 
entitled Observations an Man, his Frame, his Duty^ and his Expectations, and 
was published in 1749. Its fundamental idea, which is to reduce all complex 
psychic phenomena to simple elements, was apparently suggested by a work of 
a little-known writer (Gay), who attempted to derive the more complex feelings 
by association from the more elemental. See HOfifding's History of Modem 
Philosophy. 
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2. Those notions which at first were accompanied by full con- 
sciousness, become, through repetition, unconscious or automatic 

3. The force and vividness possessed by some perceptions are 
communicated to the other perceptions which become associated 
with them. 

The importance of these theorems is obvious, constituting as 
they do the first attempt at a scientific explanation of complex 
^^^^ psychic phenomena. Hartley's ideas, which at first 

passed unnoticed, became more generally known towards 
the end of the eighteenth century through Joseph Priestley, natu- 
ralist and theologian, who gave them a materialistic colour by 
affirming the identity of the mental and cerebral pnxresses, and 
maintaining that the former can be understood s(>lely through the 
study of the latter.^ 

Another naturalist of great merit, Erasmus Darwin (1731 — 
1802), fought in the same cause, and, applying these ideas to the 
1. Sttrvte. *^**^y ^^ animals, endeavoured to explain the instincts 

by means of experience and association, regulated by 
the impulse of self-preservation, and by the necessity of indindual 
adaptation to external conditions.* 

The psychological doctrine of association was made in this 
way to pass the limits of pure Psychology and enter the field 
of biolog>'. A totally different system was followed by the 
Scottish school of philosophers, for whom all s[)cculation consisted 
almost entirely in the study of the mental processes, and whose 
principal representatives are Thomas Reid and Dugald Stewart. 

These philosophers, as opposed to Hume, take as their .starting* 
point the data afforded by the inner sense, or rather, as the>- 

called it, the common sense. Thomas Reid (1710— 

1796) set forth his theories in a work entitled Inquifj 
into thi Human Mind on tki Principles of Common Sense (1764). 
All psychic and intellectual processes, even the most difficult and 
complicated, such as those which lead to the consideration of 
the reality of the external world or of the causation of natural 
phenomena, can, in Reid's opinion, be explained in the simpleict 
fashion by means of a sort of instinct uhich gives us a direct 
and unquestionable knowledge* of the same. In his Psychology 

* JcMirph l^rntlry. who lirrtl from 1733 Co 1804. it famous for htl dMcovcfj 
of ozygrn. His |irincipal work is entitled ifisqmsUians cm Mditrr and Sftwit 
(Lom!fin. I7r7». 

' Kratmiis Danftin (1731 iH«-3). srandfattirr of Charles Darwin, was doctor, 
nalurah«t fMiri. and philoiophrr. Mi» principal %%ork is Z/oonomui, or ike L 
vf Oriami. l.t/4 (London. 1794). See HOfTding. op. hi., p. $1.^. 
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he therefore gave up all attempt at explanation, reducing it to 
a pure empiricism and simple description of mental processes. 
Nevertheless, he and his school possess no little importance in the 
history of our subject, owing to their being amongst the first to 
give Psychology its proper value. He was also the author of 
Pttysiological Research on the Musatlar Sense (1795), which is a 
notable attempt at psychological and physiological analysis.^ 

Reid's ideas were taken up by Dugald Stewart (1753 — 1828), 
who wrote various works, of which he gave a summary in his 

Philosopliy of the Active and Moral Powers (1828). 

He kept to Reid's descriptive method, and believed 
firmly in the possibility of reducing Psychology to the level 
of the natural sciences, which in his time followed solely the 
descriptive method. His Psychology possesses many merits, 
especially owing to his analysis of the associations, which he was 
the first to distinguish into two great classes — ix. simple or spon- 
taneous, and voluntary or regulated by attention — the former 
comprising associations of similarity, analogy, contrast, and con- 
tiguity — the latter comprising the relations intervening between 
the cause and the effect, the means and the end, the premises 
and the conclusion. This distinction, which was accepted and 
developed by modem Psychology, is important in that it recognises 
and gives relief to the active function of consciousness in the 
formation of logical processes. 

A philosopher partly connected with the Scottish school and 
partly with the associationists is Thomas Brown (1778 — 1820), a 

pupil of Erasmus Darwin, whose Lectures on the Philosophy 

of t/ie Human Mind were published in 1820. They are 
important for the distinction they contain between touch and 
muscular sensation, and for a careful account of the laws of 
association. 

The ideas of English philosophers were to find a favourable 
ground in France, where, however, they lost the experiential 
^^ character noticeable in Locke and Hume, and assumed 

a more logical and metaphysical quality. The most 
notable philosopher of the time in France, Condillac, exaggerated 

* Thomas Reid. who was at first a preacher, became later a Professor at the 
UniTeTsities of Aberdeen and Glasgow. Besides the works already quoted, he 
published the Essays an the Intellectual Powers of the Mind (1785) and the 
Essays on the Active Powers of the Mind (lySS). See, with reference to Reid 
and the Scottish school, A. Seth's Scottish Philosophy (2nd edit, Edinburgh and 
London, 1890). 
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Locke's and Hume's ideas to the point of affirming that all the 
phenomena of our consciousness are derived from sensations which 
our consciousness passively receives — that is to say» we not only 
obtain from external impressions the contents and object-matter 
of our consciousness, as I^ocke held, but our inner activity itself 
comes to us from without.^ Condillac therefore dented the exist- 
ence uf Locke's inner sense. The success obtained by this form of 
sensationalism in France and elsewhere was so great that in France 
it gradually assumed the place of Cartcsianism. It is, nevertheless, 
a fact that these two philasophic systems, widely though they difler 
on some essential |K>ints, are not without some connecting links. 

If Descartes denied consciousness to animals, which he held to 
be mere automatons, French materialism, working on the data of 
experience introduced by Knglish philosophy, followed 
the latter to its most extreme consequences by means 
of logical deductions as convincing as the reasonings of Descartes 
himself If the acts of animals, which we believe to be indications 
of thinking, feeling, and willing, are nothing but the result of a 
cunningly devised mechanism, why should this not be so ^-ith the 
acts of man ? This mechanism is naturally constituted by the 
brain and the nervous system, by means of which we receive 
impressions from the external world, and these, little by little, 
endow us with sensations, perceptions, and consciousness itself. 
Condillac, in this connection, gave his celebrated illustration of 
a statue which, on receiving, one after the other, the various 
sensations, becomes at laNt a living being. 

TTiese opinions were common to I-ii Mettrie, Diderot. Helvetius. 
and Holbach,' the first of whom, in a work which has become 
celebrated, entitled Lh>mm€ machine, follows up Dev- 
cartes* idea, and extends the notion of psycholi^ical 
automatism from the lower animals to man. This intellectual 
movement was, without any doubt, inspired and hel|>ed on by the 
progress of the natural sciences ; but it found, nevertheless, in 

* rondilUc livnJ from 17I) to 17*^. hii principal utirk on Fiycholof^y t>nn|[ 
his TfaiU- i/rr srmsit/tomt (17)4* 

' ll(iih.i(h (i723^i7Hty» published in 1770 his crlrbratrd w«)rk SysUmu *U U 
Haturt, ti.r must rrmarkablc jnd complete or che materulistic works oi the time 
Hclvrluis 11715 — 17:11 published /V /Vj]^n/ ^ 17581. /V i'kommu il77\ 1774» 
La Mrtinr ( i7iAf— i7f;n. (he real founder of French malerialism. wrote ac 
iiwhHtf maXuftlU tir i dme <I74S^ *nd i.kommt muuAitu (174^^ IhderoC 
(1713— 17 S4) publishetl his / mirror tit/iom dt- la tuUurt in 17^4 See 00 
Ihrse philo»««p!:rr^ Langr s iiutory of MaUhtiUsm, Vol. I , Part IV^ 
chaps. 1 . u , lu 
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France itself at the time a lively opposition on the part of the 
more idealistic thinkers and of dispassionate observers. 

Amongst the idealists Jean Jacques Rousseau ranks foremost. 

Though not himself a psychologist, Rousseau was a staunch believer 

, , ^ in the essential difference between sensation and thought, 

and between spirit and matter, which, in his opinion, 

are two different substances. 

Rousseau's compatriot Charles Bonnet was distinguished as a 
psychologist and a severe critic in his psycholc^ical writings (of 
which the most important is his Essai ancUytique sur 
lesfacult^s de rdme, 1759) of the theories of Condillac, 
who derived all the phenomena of consciousness from a purely 
passive feeling.^ In his opinion, man is not purely psychical nor 
purely physical, but is a psychophysical being. Thought, therefore, 
cannot be produced without the action of the nervous fibres ; but 
the latter are by no means identical with thought itself, the origin 
of which is a mystery. Though Bonnet refused to admit the 
materialistic theory so generally accepted in his time, he nevertheless 
maintained that, to properly understand the formation and the con- 
nections of ideas, there is no other way but to examine the relations 
of the nervous fibres. On this assumption he made several im- 
portant observations upon the physiological conditions of the mental 
processes, and brought into evidence the existence of an active 
psychical force which is put in motion either by pain or by pleasure. 

If we now cast a retrospective glance at this period, which is 
one of the richest in the history of thought, we have reason to 
be surprised at the great number of important psychological works 
produced during the space of a few years. The writings of 
Hartley, Tetens, Condillac, Bonnet, Reid, and La Mettrie belong 
more or less to the period between 1748 and 1765.' Psychological 
research at this time, in the absence of very great thinkers with 
profound and suggestive theories to offer to the consideration of 
the studious, occupied the attention of the latter, and attracted 
them by its analytical and minute methods 

' Charles Bonnet, of Geneva (1720 — 1793), was the author of various works, 
oiv9\iSx^i,i}aR Essai analytique quoted above and the Essai de psychologu (ly^^) 
arc the most notable. Sec, on Bonnet, Max Offner's interesting monograph 
Die Psychologie Charles Bonnets (in the Schriften der Gesellschaft fUr psyckoUh 
gische Farsckung, Heft 5, Leipsic, 1893) 

• Hartley's principal work came out in 1749, Condillac's Treatise on Sensations. 
and Bonnet's Essay in 1754; Reid's first important work in 1764, and Tetens *s 
writings arc also of the same epoch. It must be remembered, however, that 
Keid published the other two works quoted in 1785 and 4788. 
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11. The Early Part of the Nineteenth Century 

Up to this time the notion of the unity of all the psychic 
functions had not yet been accepted, each function being attributed 
to some special faculty. Immanuel Kant, though deny- 
ing to Psycholc)g>' the character of a real science, placed 
it, nevertheless, on a secure philosophical basis by soUnng the 
problem formulated by Hume as to the relations between the multi- 
plicity of our perceptions and the principle of their connection.' 

Leibnitz had already shown that the soul is continually active : 
but he had not demonstrated the general forms of its activit>', and 
his successors had not developed his idea. We have seen how the 
disciples of Wolff had with an rw/zr/Vrt/ brought foni'ard a raiiim^U 
Psychology, by means of which they sought to prove that the 
identity in all phenomena of the thinking Ego is a property of 
the thinking substance. Kant, on the contrar>\ considers this 
assertion a paralogism, the above-mentioned identity being nothing 
but an act of thought itself, and there being no reason for declaring 
it a property of any substance whatsoever. Kant is of opinioii 
that, although we can have an idea of the phenomena of conscious- 
ness, we can know nothing of a mental substance; just as we 
can only have a science of physical phenomena, and not of the 
substance which is supposed to underlie them. We cannot, in 
fact, according to Kant, go beyond the thinking Ego to an absolute 
subject. Rational Psychology would consequently have no other 
object than to indicate the limits which reason may not overstep 
in the direction of materialism or of spiritualism, the notion of 
soul being made use of merely as a guiding principle of research. 
Psycholog>' might, therefore, be a branch of study, but never a 
science. The same is true of empirical Psychology. It couki 
never hope to become a science, because the phenomena of the 
internal world are so transient and uncertain as not to be stt»> 
ccptibic of any exact determination. It is, therefore, impossible 
to apply mathematics or experiment to the mental processes, and 
empirical Psychology must consequently satisfy itself with being 
descriptive, without attempting to explain the mental phenomena 

1 Srr. nn Kant'i Piycholofcy. JUri(en Ik>na Mr)'er in hii work entitled Kmmit 
Piychoixif (1H70). .Mirpii lirRler. !)u rsrckohgit im Kamti Eikik (tS9iV 
Srr aU> K Dietrich. iHf KamttuMt rkihsophu {\'oV 11.. 188$); A. RiehL iitr 
Pktlox^>pki%cke Criiuismus mtui setmt lUdrutum^ fUr die p^siitiH H'tttfmwJU/t 
(Vol I, 1^1)1*^11'. iS7f«K .\a to thr tonnecti'in brtwcrn Kaiit't Pljrcbokfj Apd 
that (tf thr fullowcrs u( Wolff, sec the last chapter of Dcsaoir's 
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which it observes. This dictum of the great philosopher of 
Konigsberg was for a long time a decided stumbling-block in the 
way of the development of experimental Psychology. It is, never- 
theless, a fact that, his scepticism notwithstanding, Kant formulated 
several epistemological ideas, which were subsequently of great 
use to Psychology. He denied the Wolffian notion of a substance 
(of this we can know nothing) ; but, on the other hand, he did 
not content himself with the purely empirical explanation given 
by the associationists. In his opinion, sensations constitute the 
fnatter of the consciousness, or the substratum indispensable to 
every form of thought. But this matter is not of itself sufficient 
to explain the development of the conscious processes, because 
the sensations must be arranged in order, and this arrangement 
IS the work of an inner power, which Kant calls the form of 
thought We have, however, two forms : one for the data of sense, 
the form of sensory intuition ; the other for the intellect, which 
is the concept. The former is, moreover, subdivided according to 
space and time. All these forms express the inner synthesis to 
which the data of experience are subjected, a theory which was 
subsequently developed by modem Psychology.^ 

Kant has not given us a complete psychological analysis of his 
fundamental epistemological notions, although, as we have seen, 
he gave a new direction to the more general and fundamental 
questions of Psychology. For some time his work was left in 
abeyance. The idealist and romantic* philosophers, indeed, so 
far from following up Kant's psychological analysis, abandoned 
entirely the critical method in favour of metaphysical systems. 
These, however, were not really so detrimental to Psychology as 
would appear at first sight, and as is believed by many, contributing, 
as they did, not a few novel ideas to science in general and to 
Psychology in particular. Above all, they brought into notice the 
historical continuity and the incessant evolution of mental activity 
from the simpler to the more complex forms. 

Hegel's philosophy of the mind marked the culminating point 
of idealism, for in his system the idea is considered as 
what is most real in nature. The evolutionary idealism 
of Hegel and of the romantic philosophers is responsible for the 

" HOffding. in his HUtory of Modem Philosophy, Vol. II., says : " He [Kant] 
had here found a conception, which raised him as much above the atomistic 
Psychology, which lay at the bottom of empiricism, as above the spiritualistic 
Pi^hology, from which, until now, most idealistic systems had sprung." 

' The word romantic is here used according to the distinction drawn by 
Hbffding in his History of Modem Philosophy, which seems a felicitous one. 
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psychological notion of the unity of mind in human society, accord- 
ing to which history appears as the development of one single 
all-embracing spirit. In this manner Hegel was able to prove 
the close connection existing between the various products of the 
mind, and was one of the founders, if not the founder, of the 
historic method of research. This method, as is well known, 
having extended to every province of inquiry — artistic, social, 
historical, or judicial — has, through the Psychology of PeopUs^ been 
one of the principal agents in giving to Psychology a character 
of autonomy. 

The evolution of Psychology owes much also to two philo- 
sophers of the metaphysical school, Hcrbart and Schopenhauer. 
The former endeavoured to formulate psychological laws in an 
original manner, and tried to apply to Psychology the rigorous 
method of the physical sciences and of mathematics. The latter, 
whose philosophic system embraced various manifestations of 
nature and of the spirit. i>enetrated with marvellous intuition 
into the world of consciousness, solving several mental problems 
to which little im{x>rtance had been given before him.' 

In Hcrbart *s opinion the basis of Psychology is to be found 
in metaphysics. The soul, like the whole universe, is a compound 
of units ; and the mental life consists in the conflict 
and also in the harmony of those units, some of which 
are blended together by means of assimilations^ others unite in 
groups by means of o*mfliiations, others, again, arc at variance 
amongst themselves, the resulting whole constituting the human 
E/^o, In this conception of the mental life, except for the sub- 
stitution of the terms assimilation and ct>mplii'ation for assthiaiiom, 
Hcrbart came very near to the psychological doctrines of Hume 
and Hartley 'taken up at that time by James Mill'}, in whose 
opinion consciousness primarily consiste<i in a multiplicity of scnsa- 
liuns and [terceptions. He is also |)articularly worthy of note 

* Krrtlrnrk tlrrbart livrd from 177^ lo iJ^i- His psychological theorm 
appr.ir alrraily in his carlirr more mrtaphysiral \vork!i. wnltrii in iKiiS and iSi \. 
but wrrr morr lully trratnl in his /^hrhtuk xur P^wkolof^ir (iKUMand in his 
prat work t*n\hologir ais U'tsfrnsika/t, mtu^egrUmtitt *tuf Effakrum^ Mftm- 
pAvst Jt M/tif Afii/Armiitik, \)iih\i%hrk\ in 18J4 — 18^5 Arthur Schoprnhaurt \i\rd 
frttin 17K8 to iH^M). Thr hrM rdition of his famous w>rk Ih'r 11 V// ah H'ille 
mmtf I't^rsteUumg is of iKi*^ In 1H44 was issunl an rnlargcd second edition, 
witli a srrond part added. 

' <>fi James Mill see L Kerr is Ij» Psifohf^M Ur//' tus^-Minmr, Part 11 . chap 1 . 
p. %2 full . and Kibol 8 study on that philosopher in /^ fsyi,kolPf^u 
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for having been the first to dispute the theory which held the 
field of German Psychology after Wolff, and was even accepted by 
Kant, according to which consciousness is constituted by several 
distinct faculties. 

Herbart reduces all mental forms to one single element, which 
he calls presentation {Vorstellung). From this proceed what we 
call feeling and volition. His theory, however, met with scant 
favour, its sole merit being that of containing the principle 
of mental unity. Nor was Herbart more successful in trying to- 
reduce Psychology to the laws of mathematics, on the supposition 
that the presentations are permanent unities susceptible of quanti- 
tative measurement, which can be calculated with precision. One 
of his disciples, Drobisch, endeavoured to develop this part of his 
doctrine,^ but with little success. Psychology was about to enter 
upon a new era with the physiological method ; but the importance 
which such a purely metaphysical philosopher as Herbart attributed 
to that science was a very remarkable fact in his time, so that by 
some he is considered one of the pioneers of scientific Psychology.' 
This explains the authority and popularity which his work even 
now retains, especially in Germany. 

The Psychology of Peoples, one of the most important branches 
of modern scientific Psychology, owes its origin in a great measure 
to Waitz and Lazarus, both followers of Herbart. The characteris- 
tic of Herbart's Psychology is that he considers the mental life 
as a compound of intellectual units, and that he attributes a 
preponderating value to its cognitive and perceptive aspect. 

Whilst, with the English intellectualists, Herbart gives exclusive 
importance to presentation, his contemporary Schopenhauer is, 
gtfiiopeii- from a certain point of view, a decided anti-intellectualist. 
^*'"*'' In Schopenhauer's opinion, what is most essential in 

man is not the intelligence, but the will, by which he means that 
mass of impulses which have their origin in our moral and 
physiological nature and over which reason possesses no power. 
The intelligence has no other function than that of illuminating 
the will, so that man may know his own self, though without 
any possibility of modifying his inner essence. The enduring 
quality which Herbart attributes to the presentation is by 
Schopenhauer attributed to the blind will. Hence a complete 
dualism between the two parts of the mind, which are united 

> Drobisch (1802—1896)18 the author, amongst other works, of an Empirischt 
Psychologie (1842). 

• For example, by Ribot, in his Psychologie allemande contemponUne, 
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only in appearance, and possess no equality in their mutual action, 
the will and not the intelligence being the governing force.' If 
we now wish to trace the genesis of this conception of the " will," 
which Schopenhauer was the first to elevate to the rank of a 
speculative system, we shall find that it has to be looked for 
rather in the history of ethics than in that of Psychology. 
The psychological motives of the acts of willing, when analysed 
carefully, cannot but appear different from the mental processes 
by means of which we arrive at the knowledge of the external 
world. Thus Aristotle distinguished moral will from cognition, 
and in modern philosophy Kant based his Critique of Practical 
Reason on the principle that we possess a spontaneous and free 
will, by which we can and must follow the precepts of morality. 
This moral principle was called by Kant the principle of 
willing what is good {^\VolhwolUn\ and a disciple of his, 
Fichte, founded upon it his whole system of philosophy, whilst 
Herbart himself, determined intellectualist as he was, also 
retained that principle as the foundation of all moral systems. 

Psychology owes much to Schopenhauer, because of the 
importance attributed by him to the subjective element in our 
consciousness. Schopenhauer, however, is not always very 
explicit in his doctrines, and, as Zeller rightly remarks,' not- 
withstanding his idealism, he presents many points of contact 
with the materialists and the physiologists, inasmuch as he 
ultimately places the seat of human will in physiological tempera- 
ment and considers presentation a product of the brain. Froin 
him came the first impulse (subsequently so widely extended' 
to the study of all the so-called organic sensations and the 
feelings connected therewith, which have so much influence in 
the constitution of consciousness. 

A psychologist whose works still enjoy a certain repute. 
Frederick Edward Bcneke. attributes to Psycholog>' an even 
more decided biological character' As opposed 
to Herbart, he admits the existence in the con- 
sciousness of two kinds of s{x>ntaneous impulses or attitudes. 



* If offding rightly renurks on this point that *' the unpsychological 
between intelligence and will show^ itteU here in iU crudest shape." 

• Zeller. GtsckickU drr nfutrtn dfutscktn rkilawphie. p. 873. Schopenhauer t 
ptycholfigical theories appear in different passages of his principal urork, but 
especially in Vol. I.. \\k, II. 

■ Krevlenck. Kdu ani lleneke ( 1 798— 1 854) wrote numerous works, and exefctscd 
a great inOuence. especially on the atudenu oT the Unirenity of Berlin, when 
be lectured, not wholly unaolcsud by the Hegelians, who predominated at tbe 
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sensation and motion, which develop themselves gradually from 
simple primitive forms by means of the continuous action of 
external stimuli. External impressions leave on the mind traces 
or dispositions which can, by means of renewed excitations, revert 
from the unconscious to the conscious state. What is, perhaps, 
most important in Beneke's work is the theory, which he illustrated 
by means of the analogy of the evolution of natural products, 
that from the lower and more elementary forms of mental life 
an uninterrupted evolution leads to the higher and more 
complex forms. This is what he calls the formation of new 
faculties, the latter at first sight appearing so different from their 
originals that one would hardly credit their possession of a 
similar nature.^ Beneke's Psychology has an exclusively spirit- 
ualistic character, for he gives a maximum of importance to 
the inner sense, as distinguished by him (with all the psychologists 
from Locke down to the experimentalists) from the external sense. 
Introspection was, in the opinion of Beneke, the only possible 
method in Psychology, because of the inner sense being so much 
sharper and more exact than the external sense. A really 
scientific method in Psychology could not be hoped for while this 
dualism existed between the so-called internal and external sense, 
as introduced by Wolff, and the moment had not yet come to 
do away with it Notwithstanding the progress which the natural 
sciences were making, no one as yet believed in a scientific unity 
which should abolish the artificial distinction between physical and 
mental phenomena. 

Whereas in Germany there reigned after Kant a spiritualistic 
tendency, in France Condillac's ideas were still held in favour, 
^^^^^ although a much greater importance was attributed to 
the historical evolution of thought than he had given 
to it. One of the most notable representatives of this school is 
George Cabanis (1757 — 1808), who published in 1802 his book on 
the Rapports du physique et du moral de thontmCy in which he 
insists particularly on the importance of the inner organic sen- 
sations, whilst Condillac had confined himself almost exclusively to 
outward impressions. Thus Cabanis was in a way a precursor of 
Schopenhauer, who, as we have seen, placed the essence of human 
nature in the aggregate of dim instincts residing in the organism. 

time in that university. Amongst his writings are to be noted especially his 
Psychologische Skizzen (1825 — 1827^, and his Lehrbuch der Psychologic eUs 
AiUHrztfiss€nsckaff(iS^2)t ^ fourth edition of which appeared in 1877. 
' See especially pages 210 foil, of the Lehrbuch, 
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A less original follower of Condillac was Destutt de Tracy 
(I J54 — 1836) ; but the most celebrated psychologist of this school 
^ was Maine de Biran (1766 — 1824), who is thought by 

some the most notable psychologist of the nineteenth 
century in France. His decided natural bent towards the 
observation and analysis of his own mind led him into the field 
of psychological research,' where, like many others, he followed 
at first the theories of Condillac and Cabanis, and turned his 
attention principally to the conditions of the body which corre- 
spond to the states of consciousness. 

Even at that early period de Biran has some felicitous 
inspirations, as when he discovers the principal obstacle to the 
introspective method to be the continual change of the states of 
consciousness, or, as he called it, "the ever revolving wheel of 
existence." 

Later, de Biran attributes more and more importance to the 
spontaneous inner activity of consciousness, which manifests itself 
directly by means of an effort of will,' and does not require the 
agency of any external impression. De Biran, nevertheless, with 
an apparent inconsequence which reveals the former disciple of 
Condillac, refuses to attribute to this inner activity much p<.»wer 
in the government of the will, which is influenced by unconscious 
phenomena, which we arc unable to regulate, and which exist 
even during the moments that we are not aware of them. Thi< 
theory of unconscious sensations, which was much discussed at 
the time, was an evident consequence of the theories of Cabani^ 
and of Schojxrnhauer. Do Biran attempted also to explain 
physiologically the relation between the active and the pa-ssix-c 
siflcs of consciousness by having recourse to the hypolhesiN 
of the cii-f»iHralion of different nerve centres. lie took as an 
instance sleep and somnambulism to demon'^trate the t'ouble 
as{H'ct t>f our nature, thus abandoning the old-fa>hioned method 
«»f pure intpisiK-ction. and making use of other aids to the study of 
mental phenomena. But what de Biran princijwUy insists ujion 
is the direct consciousness which we |K)ssess of an inner activity 
Although, in his reaction again '»t Condillac's dcnrtrines, he therein 
represents a niiirkeil pro;.;reHS \\\ the hiNtory «if I'svchttlogy, he was. 
never ihtlc^N. V( ry f,ir ix^^\w 'giving it an cx|)erimental character. 

' Mr hai left .1 Jount'il imtimf, \v!:t-rrin hr had nt>lr(i aU his diffrrrr.t 
«Utr<i ol miii'l. 'I h'*" uas a natural L-Mn«'-i|i!rnrr of ihr ir.tn'Mpectivr ineth««d. 
uhii !; Irt] III an almxHt purrly htrrar)* k^x ani!(ti«- cotirc|ition of Psyrholonj-. 

' S^r A'fi/k/^r/i tin ph\u»^ue ti du moral de tkomme. 
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Maine de Biran's work was not continued in France for some 
time, Ampfere (1775— 1836), Royer-CoUard (1763— 1843), and 
Otti«r Prtnch Cousin (1792- 1 867) contributing nothing very original. 
P>ar**^^^<«*"^Ampfere followed mainly the English associationists ; 
Royer-Collard was principally noted for having introduced into 
France the theories of the Scottish school and particularly of Reid, 
and Cousin attempted to conciliate the Scottish theories with 
jmnfro those of de Biran and others. Theodore Jouflfroy,^ on the 

contrary, followed exclusively the Scottish philosophers, 
and, as far as regards Psychology, kept entirely to the intro- 
spective method, not recognising any better means of studying 
mental phenomena, and even denying the existence of any 
connection between Psychology and Physiology. In conclusion, 
we find that Psychology in France had gradually passed from 
absolute materialism to pure spiritualism, the first represented 
by Condillac, the latter by Jouffroy. 

Sensationalism and materialism found very severe critics in 
the Italian philosophers Pasquale Galluppi and Antonio Rosmini. 
^^ Galluppi (1770 — 1846), although a follower of Locke's 

empirical method, attributed very great importance to 
the original and spontaneous activities of the spirit, as may be 
observed especially in his work Filosofia delta volontd{\%yi — 1840).* 
An even more profound critic of sensationalism was Antonio 
Rosmini-Serbati (1797-1855). His Psicologia (1836; Eng. tr. 
^^^^^^^^ 1884 — 1888) and his Antropologia (1838) are part of a 

complete system of philosophy wherein he treats with 
great acumen some psychological problems of a specially philo- 
sophical character. Rosmini exerts himself to prove the simplicity, 
the spirituality, and the immortality of the soul. In his opinion the 
spirit is not to be considered as distinguished from the body, as in 
the dualistic theory of the Cartesians. It is, on the contrary, united 
to the body, of which it is the form, the body being the matter 
of the soul. Body and soul are connected by a fundamental 

* Theodore Jouffroy (1796 — 1842) wrote various works, of which the most 
notable are the Milanges philosophiques, Taine, in his book Lts philosophes 
dassiques du XIX. siicU^ gives a good portrait of him and of other French 
philosophers of the first half of the nineteenth century, such as Cousin, 
Royer-Collard, etc 

' Pasquale Galluppi exercised much influence in Italy, his principal 
philosophic works, besides the one quoted, being: Saggio filosofico sulla 
critUa della conoscenza (18 19 — 1832), Lettere filosofiche sulle vicende della 
Jihsofia (1827), ElemenU di filosofia (1820), Lezioni di logica e metafiska 
(1832— 1836). 
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and continuous consciousness which we have of our own body 
{senthnento fondamentaU corpored), from which are evolved, by 
means of the intelligence, the two conceptions of body and soul 
{res extensa and res inextensd). Thus the sensitive faculty is not 
totally distinct from the rational, as was held by the Cartesian 
spiritualists, but the former is contained in the latter. The 
sensitive faculty perceives only relations, whereas the rational 
faculty perceives the absolute entity. It must be noted that 
Rosmini, notwithstanding^ the fact of his bein;: one of the stoutest 
champions of the indivisibility and spirituality of the soul, in 
accordance with his principle of the inseparability of body and 
mind, develops a theory, according to which the mind extends 
beyond all known organic bodies to the very elements which 
compose them. He has, therefore, no difficulty in accepting the 
doctrine of universal animism.* 

The future of Psychology was to be influenced not only by 
philosophic speculations, but partly also by the de\'elopmcnt 
of the moral sciences. One of the most illustrious 
French philosophers, Auguste Comte, was the first t*> 
turn his attention to the connections between the various 
positive, physical, and social sciences. In his opinion the latter 
are derived from the former by means of an increasing com- 
plexity and decreasing generality.* 

In Comte's classification the place of Psychology is filled t>)' 
Sociology, which is the study of the more complex phenomena 
of social life ; but his influence on Psychology was nevertheless 
indirectly beneficial, owing to the importance attached by him to 
the study of social phenomena, which the psychologists of the 
inner sense altogether neglected. He exaggerated, however, in the 
opposite direction by denying all value to introspection. Moral 
laws must be studied in connection with .social phenomena, which 
on their {Kirt can only be understood with the aid of biology, the 
sole difference between biology and sociology consisting in the 
greater complexity of the latter. As for individual Psycholog>', 
Comte admitted it only in its then prevalent form of cerebral 
anatomy and physiology, or rather of phrenology. Although 

* Draidrs thc)9<* already mrnnoncd, Rofminrt |>rinci|tal unrks are 
Kum*c i«VA*''* »"'^ ftrt^imr «///// tJrr (1850. KfiK tr. |8S\— 1S84V // rimm^'X^- 
wumio di T. M'tmtamt, ric. (1K36), Prtmctpti di sciemza morair t s/ona lom/ktmAt 
dft tuirmi mofdJi ', 1 «3 1 — I S37 ). Fthno/la dr/ dtrttto (1 84 1 ). 

■ AiiKuaIr I'nmtr livrd Imm 17**8 In 18^7. Ins ideas l»rinf; exprrs^ed m thr 
uumrri>u« %olumr4 ol \\i^ iomrs dr phtlosopku fiouitvi, traiislatrd into l!n|sli«h 
and condensed hv liar net Martineau. 
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sociology since Comte has deviated somewhat from the path he 
marked out, he possesses the undoubted merit of having been its 
founder. 

Meanwhile, Kant's critical philosophy had extended its influence 
to England, where it was mainly represented by William Hamilton, 
„ __,,^ who believed in the existence of a psychic substance, 
and, as a consequence, of unconscious states of mind.^ 

In a very different line John Stuart Mill, a philosopher of the 
positivist school, followed up the psychological side of positivism 

stomrtiim. ^'^ ^^^ various works, and particularly in his 
Examination of Sir William Hamiltoris Philosophy? 
Mill cannot properly be considered a follower of the 
associationist doctrines. On the contrary, in his opinion the funda- 
mental principle of Psychology is that consciousness constitutes 
a unity of connected parts, in relation to which the laws of associa- 
tion are but of secondary importance. As regards method. Mill 
cannot be said to have contributed anything new to Psychology,, 
belonging to the inner sense school rather than to the experimental.* 
His important work is chiefly from the side of logic, where his 
analysis of the inductive method formed an epoch. He was, more- 
over, the first to examine the possibility of giving to the moral 
sciences a common basis in Ethology, or general science of 
human nature, as he called Psychology. 

After Mill, who, in our estimation, closes the period of the inner 
sense and introspective school, begins what is called the New 
Psychology, which is what we are principally concerned with in 
the present work. 

HI. Modern Psychology 

Modern Psychology being founded on the principle of the unity of 
no^igi^ all branches of knowledge, the old-fashioned distinction 
^^n^^^fAo^, between inner and outer sense gradually disappears, 
and the physical and mental worlds are conceived of as different 

1 William Hamilton lived from 1788 to 1856, and was a professor in the 
University of Edinburgh. His principal works are the Lectures on Metaphysics 
(1858) and the Lectures on Logic {1S60), The influence his doctrines exercised 
on Spencer is well known. See HofTding, Einleitung in die englische Philo- 
scpkie unserer Zeit, 

* Mill lived from 1806 to 1873. His Examination of Sir IV. Hamilton's 
Philosophy zp^^zxe^ in 1865. See besides Ribot, op. cit., p. 99, Ferri, op. dt.y 
p. 98, and HOffding, op. dt., p. 24. 

' See Ribot, Psychologie anglaise contemporaine. 
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aspects of the same thing. It is therefore important to trace 
the origin of this new system and to obser\'e the points of contact 
as well as the diflfercnccs which connect it with, or distin^ish 
it from the preceding schools. 

It is difficult to assign a date to the commencement of modem 
scientific Psychology. Three cau<cs favoured its rise : — 

( 1 ) The observation of historical and social facts marking the 
progress of the moral sciences. 

(2) The Psychology of the individual mind and the cx{«ri- 
mental method, connected with the advance of physiology. 

(3) General biolog)*, which had its development under the influ- 
ence of the theory of evolution. 

The first of these causes, consisting in pure observation, may 
perhaps be said to originate with Hegel, whose conception of 
historical evolution caused a vast amount of research in all branches 
of the moral sciences, giving rise eventually to the Historical fx\ioo\, 
and, later still, to what the Germans call the Psyiholo^' of PiifUs 
{VMerfsYi/ioioi^ie), The second form of modern Psycho!«jgy 
likewise has few precursors. \Vc have already mentioned 
Berkeley, with his theory of vision, and Tetens, who was the first 
to measure the duration of images pnnluced by different sensations, 
and whose ideas with regard to the experimental method in 
Psychology ik)sscss more than a merely historical intcrcsL' 
Bonnet, psychologist and naturalist, attempted to employ in 
PsycholoL;y the mothod of the natural sciences ; Hartle>' and 
Priestley inc^uiicd into its connections with physiology. We must 
nevertheless distinguish anmngst psychologists those who, recog- 
nising certain connections between mental and cerebral phenomena, 
admit the possibility of explaining the former by means of the 
latter, and those who in. their ex|)erimcnts make use purely and 
simply of physiological methoils. The former may be found e\cn 
amtjn^st m(-taphy^icians ; the latter aie mainly empiricists, 
althouvvh there have been soine who have successfullv combined 
the two methods. .As to the third methoil of modern Psychohig)*. 
it is intiielv new, an^l inav be s;iid to iK»sess no :»rcccdenls 
to .sjnak (*f. It was the cause of the development of genets. 
Psvcho't* .V. 

Ht ft.re C'iniri,; to the nnHUrn scientific psychoio.:ists, it may be 
well to glance at the materialistic sch(K)l, which tlourisiied in the 
mi'lillc of tl.e last ci ntury. The philo.sophers of that school, like 
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Biichner, Moleschott, Vogt, and Crolbe, not only were not 
psychologists, but in affirming as they did that 
oftue thought is merely a product of the brain, practically 

^!jj?^ denied the very existence of the science of Psy- 
chology. They exercised, however, an indirect in- 
fluence through their demolition of old-fashioned spiritualistic 
ideas and their demonstration of a connection between cerebral 
and mental processes. Their materialistic exaggerations, on the 
other hand, were the ultimate cause of a reaction out of which 
the scientific Psychology of our own day was subsequently 
evolved.^ 

Amongst the physiological psychologists we must first of all 
mention Hermann Lotze, a man of varied and profound culture^ 
naturalist, doctor, psychologist, logician, and historian 
of German aesthetics.* Besides publishing works 
on physiology and general pathology,* he wrote a Medical 
Psychology, or Physiology of the Mind (1882),* which is of great 
importance in the history of Psychology. ' His starting-point is 
the popular Cartesian theory of the reciprocal action between 
body and mind. Whilst he professes to see the same mechanical 
causation in physical and vital phenomena, he nevertheless 
stops short of the extreme consequences of such a principle. 
In his opinion, physical phenomena do not constitute a con- 
tinuous series, but there exists a point where the physical 
phenomenon is, as he calls it, absorbed and changed into a 
state of consciousness. It must be noted, however, that at this 
time the principle of the conservation of energy had only been 

^ The celebrated work by Ludwig BQchner Kraft und Staff went through 
sixteen German editions from 1855 (when it was first published) to 1889, not 
counting numerous foreign ones. Moleschott's principal work, Der Kreislaufdes 
Lebens^ appeared in 1852. The author lived from 1822 to 1893. Charles Vogt, 
who was for some years a lecturer at the University of Geneva, published several 
works of depute, such as KdhUrglaube und Wissenschaft (1855) and Vorlesungen 
aber den Menschen, Heinrich Czolbe (1809— 1873), ^^o i° his works shows 
himself superior to the other philosophers of his school, is noted for his Neue 
Darstellung des Sensualismus (1855), Die Entstehung des Selbstbewusstseins 
(1856), an essay called Die Elemente der Psychologie vom Statulpunkte des 
MeUerialismus, etc. 

' Hermann Lotze (181 7 — 1 88 1 ) was for several years a lecturer in the University 
of GiXtingen, and afterwards in that of Berlin. He wrote much on different 
philosophical subjects, and consecrated his whole life to science and teaching. 

* Ailgemetne Pathclogie und Therapie als mechanische Naturwissenschaften 
(1843) AUgemeine Physiologie des kdrper lichen Lebens (1851). 

* MediMi$mche Psychologie oder Physiologie der Seek. 
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recently formulated/ and had not attained the importance which 
subsequently attached to it Like the Cartesian, Lotze's Psychology 
is entirely spiritualistic Physical phenomena are derived, in his 
opinion, from a psychical sul^tance, or principle, and his researches 
arc principally concerned with the connections between physical 
and mental phenomena. The material processes, according to 
Lotze, are only symbols which, being translated by the soul into a 
language proper to itself, produce sensations. The latter constitute 
the material upon which the higher mental faculties exert their 
activity, manifesting themselves even in the absence of any con- 
comitant cerebral phenomenon. The material processes are not 
the cause, but the effect of mental processes. 

Apart from these theories, which are not sufficiently well 
founded, Lotze had more success in results of a less general 
and more empirical character, and in his theor>' of local signs, 
which, in spite of subsequent modifications, offers the best 
explanation of the formation of the perception of space. He 
agreed with Schopenhauer in recognising feeling as a spontaneous 
force, in opposition to the Hegelian and Herbartian schools. 
Lotze, however, was principally occupied with philosophical 
problems, and did not contribute much to the ad\'ancement of 
Psychology, which was in his estimation a branch of applied 
metaphysics. 

Results of a more positive nature arc due to the researches 
of the physiologist Ernest Henry Weber, author of a celebrated 
work On thi Sense of Touch and Organic Feeitmg, 
published in 1849. Taking up the attempts of Tetcns 
and Bonnet at a time when the physical sciences were much more 
advanced, Weber collected some valuable data with regard to the 
connections between the external stimulus and the corre s ponding 
sensation, and succeeded in establishing the existence of a constant 
law which rules them.' He found a worthy successor in his pupO 



I 



It Mrat first itatrd in 184$ by Robert Mayer in his work Die ^t^mmitdk 
Bewegumj^ in ikftm Zusammemkmmge mit drm Siafwrcksti. Almost at ibe 
ssme time Helmholti, a German, Joule, an knglisbman. and Coldiqg. a Dmut, 
published ucirks 00 the same subject, iielmholu's essay L'ehtr^ Erkmitmmg 
dtr Kra/i, and Joule's MatUr, Ij^nmg Ferct, emd Heai^ were published ia 1147. 
* Weber hved from 179$ to 1K78. lie was a lecturer on anatoay and 
phymology m Leipsic Uni\*ersiiy, and wrote rarious works 00 those suhfccts. 
The work abtn-e quoted (At Tmstsinm mtu/das Gewuimge/Uki) %vas pabbalMd 
ia K. Waiener s Hmmdwdrierhmck eUr PhtsiaUgit^ iii. 2, and republished bf 
itself ill i8Si See Ludwig's Rtde gmm UuUckimiss mm £ H. MkMvr (Utpmc. 
i87«>. 
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Gustav Theodor Fechner, a man of most varied attainments.^ 
As regards his philosophic ideas, whereas Lotze was 
practically a follower of the Cartesian dualistic principle, 
Fechner, on the contrary, believed in a universal animism, by 
which matter and spirit are indissolubly connected not only in man 
and animals, but also in plants and the celestial bodies. The 
difference between the external and internal worlds depends rather 
on a different point of view than on substantial difference 
between the two, just as the convex and concave parts of an arc 
are one and the same thing considered under different aspects. 
More logical than Lotze, he understood the great importance ot 
the principle of the conservation of energy, which he considers 
applicable to the physiological phenomena connected with mental 
activity. This parallelism once admitted, Fechner, like Weber, 
set himself to discover and formulate mathematically the ruling 
principle of both. At first he had imagined that the physical 
stimulus and the resulting sensation are directly proportionate; but 
subsequently, and, as he precisely notes, on the morning of October 
22nd, 1850, he was struck by the notion that the mental process 
corresponds to a relative change in the physical state, so that the 
variation of intensity in the mental state is not directly corre- 
spondent to the intensity of the stimulus, but rather to the difference 
between the respective intensities of the said stimulus and of the 
pre-existing one. 

Psychophysics is therefore the exact science of the connections 
between the functions of the body and of the soul, or, more 
generally, between the physical and mental worlds. Fechner 
preserves the old-fashioned distinction of inner and outer per- 
ception. The connection between body and mind may be direct 
or indirect. Sensations are in direct dependence on certain 
activities of the brain, of which they are the immediate conse- 
quences ; but they depend also indirectly on the external stimuli 
whose action is conveyed through the nerves. The mental process 

* G. T. Fechner may truly be called the founder of scientific Psychology. 
Bom at Lansit in 1801, he studied physics and medicine, and became Professor 
of Physics at Leipsic in 1835. A disease of the eyes obliged him temporarily to 
give up lecturing, and he thereupon devoted himself to philosophic studies, 
obtaining later the chair of philosophy in the same university. He wrote various 
works and papers on psychology, physics, eesthetics, and philosophy. He died 
in 1887, Wundt pronouncing his funeral oration (see in Wundt's Philosophische 
Siudien^ vi 477, Zur Erinnerung an Gustav Theodor Fechner), Fechnei^s 
principal and, we may say, epoch-making psychological work is his Elemente 
der Psychophysikt published in i860. 
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being viewed as a direct emanation of the physical process, the 
latter may be considered the substratum or vehicle of the former ; 
and those physical activities which are in more direct connection 
with the mental activities are called psychophysical. Psycho- 
physics may therefore be divided into two branches, according 
as it studies the indirect or the direct relations intervening 
between consciousness and the external world. The former, the 
psychophysics of the external world, borrows its method from the 
science of physics, whilst the latter, or psychophysics of the inner 
world, presupposes a knowledge of physiology and anatomy, 
especially those of the nervous system,^ and constitutes, in other 
words, so-called Physiological Psycltolo^'. 

Fechncr formulated the law which he named after Weber, as 
that by which the intensity of a sensation does not increase 
proportionately to the intensity of the external stimulus, but is 
commensurate to the difference between the sensation itself and 
the totality of the impressions already received. This law can be 
expressed with greater exactitude thus : sensation represents the 
logarithm of the stimulus. Fechncr s work EUnunU dcr Psycko- 
pkysik (published in i860) teems with data derived from his 
experiments in every province of sensation, and forms the starting- 
point of experimental Psychology. 

Fechner's work was carried on by Wilhelm Wundt, lecturer at 
the University of Lcipsic. He is a man of most varied attain- 
ments in all branches of science, and a philosopher and 
physiolo|;ist of remarkable merit. In 1874 he published 
the first edition of his Grundcuge dcr pkysiologischcn Psychologies 
which reached a fourth edition in 1893, and is still the most 
complete work on the subject. Wundt carried the application of the 
physiological method to Psychology to the utmost possible extent. 
He tests Wcbcr*s law, for instance, by means of a series of cxperi- 
mcnt.s in the s^imc way that he exix^rimcnts with regard to the 
duration of sensations, to mental and muscular reactions, to the span 
of consciousness, to the influence of attention on perception, to the 
nature of {Hrrceptions of time and space. In 1S78 he founded in 
Lcipsic the first laboratory of physioloy^ical Psychology, which 
soon obtained a world-wide renown. By means of the data 
obtained by his experiments, Wundt was able to formulate with 
precision general and fundamental principles in Psycholog}', and 
to arrive at a knowledge of mental phenomena hitherto un- 
equalled Wundt brought out in 1892 a new and entirely 

' See Fccbner, hUwunU dir PsyckcfkysiJt^ pp. 9-1 1. 
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rewritten edition of a psychological work which he had published 
for the first time in 1862. In it he expounds the principles of 
experimental Psychology in a simpler form and with fewer details 
than in his Grundzuge ; but the work in which his ideas are given 
with greatest clearness and precision, together with the latest re- 
sults of the study of Psychology, is his Grundriss der Psychologic 
(1896).^ Wundt is also the author of a large number of papers 
published in his Philosophische Studten, Not satisfied with the 
definition of Psychology and of psychological phenomena as 
compared with physical given by his predecessors, Wundt re- 
examines the whole question from the beginning, and arrives at 
the conclusion that there is no substantial difference between 
Psychology and the natural sciences, the external world existing 
only in so much as it is perceived by our consciousness, and 
consciousness existing only insomuch as there is an object to be 
perceived — i.e. the external world. The only difference between 
the physical and psychical sciences lies in the point of view from 
which they consider their object Psychology studies it in con- 
nection with the direct impression it creates on our consciousness, 
whereas the physical sciences make abstraction of the effects 
produced on our consciousness and are concerned with general 
laws. That which appears directly to our consciousness is con- 
stituted by qualities, or values, which manifest themselves either 
as sensations or as feeling and will. The two latter are what 
lend an eminently qualitative character to the mental processes, ^ 
the will being that which represents the spontaneous character 
of the mental life, and distinguishes it from a merely physical 
mechanism. These ideas are dealt with at great length in Wundt's 
Systetn der Philosophie. As a consequence of his principle that 
the phenomena of consciousness and those of nature are the same 
thing differently considered, follows the adoption, in the case of 
Psychology, of the methods of the natural sciences, and especially 
of Physiology. Thus we have Physiological Psychology, which is 
not, as has been erroneously believed, a branch of Physiology, but 
simply an application of physiological methods to Psychology. 
The experimental method completes what introspection can only 
partly achieve, and gives a more exact basis to psychological 
research ; but it is by no means sufficient in itself, and can only be 
applied to the simpler mental processes. As regards the more 
complex ones. Social Psychology, or, as it is also called, the 

* The Grundriss der Psychologie has already reached a third edition, aud haa 
been translated into English and Italian. 
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Psychology of Peoples, studies the great mental phenomena which 
are the outcome of man's life as a member of society. In addition 
to historical documents, Psychology appeals to the data supplied 
by mental evolution in children and animals as well as by mental 
diseases. By means of the experimental method the mental life 
can be reduced to its constituent elements — 1>. sensations and 
simple feelings. Proccedin'^; from these elementary forms in a 
contrary and synthetic sense, we are thus enabled to under- 
stand the more complex mental formations {GebiUe\ such as 
perceptions, emotions, and volitional processes, and also the 
connections between them. Wundt goes on to consider how 
these mental processes have formed themselves in the individual 
and in the species, and, lastly, endeavours to establish the laws 
of Psychology by means of some few general principles which 
govern the development of all mental processes. 

To this period belongs the psychologist Adolph Horwtcz, 
who also attempted a complete treatment of psychic phenomena 
based on the results of physiology. His Psychoio^cal 
Amtfyscs fokmifd on PAysiolo^' y<'CT^ published in three 
volumes between 1872 and 187S.' The work, though possessing 
undoubted merit, is obscure and unmethodical, the author, while 
professing to be guided by pure experience, launching forth 
into general theories, and pushing his anti-intellectualism to 
the point c)f considering feeling as the primitive faculty of 
mind and the " direct expression of the soul's impulse towards 
self-prescr\'ation." 

Psychology* was meanwhile making; great progress in England 
as well as in Germany. Foremost in the rank of psychologists 
in Kngland are Spencer and Bain. Herbert Spencer 
was the first to develop the theory* of a progressive 
evolution of consciousness p;irallel to that of living organismst 
S|x:ncer's Principles of Psyiholi\^' is the application of the philo- 
sopher's general ideas to a special branch of experience rather 
than a study of mental phenomena empirically considered. His 
dominating notion is the principle of evolution as set forth in his 
First Principles. In his Principles of PsychoU*^*^ are compri^^ed 



* Ptyxkohgisckt Amtfyirm auf physioiogut:Am GmmMage^ eim I 'ertmd^ 
Seuhtf^rUmdung drr SeelenUkre {Vmx I.. lUUr, 1872 . Fart II., 3vob.. Macdeborg 
and llallr. 187$ and |8;K). 

■ Tkt Principles of /'jHA^<ive:v(Lnndun. 1855). On Spencer's Psytkol&iiw 
Kiboc. op. iff/.. \\ Kit loll., Kerri. op. cit., p. 163 loll ; Hoffding, Af« 
p. 203, 
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a synthetical and an analytical part, preceded by a study of the 
data and inductions of Psychology. Spencer examines first of all 
the nervous system, which is the sine qud non di consciousness, 
and is of opinion that the object of Psychology consists in 
determining the connection between the series of physical 
phenomena and the corresponding series of mental phenomena. 
The individual cannot be considered as an abstract psychic entity, 
but as what he really is — viz. a psychophysical being, who has to 
adapt himself to his surroundings. Therefore there can be no 
sharp distinction between Biology and Psychology, for there can 
be no interruption in evolution, which is a universal and con- 
tinuous process observable in every form of existence. Life 
consists in a perfect harmony between the outer and the inner 
worlds. Thus consciousness, like the bodily organism from which 
it is inseparable, is subject to a progressive evolution from simpler 
to more complicated forms, or, as we may say, from a homogeneous 
to a heterogeneous form. Spencer in his general synthesis studies 
the evolution of consciousness with regard to its several aspects of 
space, time, speciality, complexity, and so forth ; in his special 
synthesis he examines the various forms of consciousness, such as 
reflex action, instinct, memory, intelligence, feeling, and will. 
Both these, being detailed studies of the logical forms of thought, 
belong rather to Epistemology and Logic than to Psychology 
proper. 

Spencer's work possesses immense importance in the history 
of Psychology, and testifies to the greatly beneficial influence 
exercised during the last century on Psychology and the moral 
sciences by biological studies. Just as Biology was beginning to 
consider all organic beings, including man, as connected with 
one another by a continuous chain of evolution, so Psychology 
ceased to consider man as an isolated being in order to explain 
the origin of conscious phenomena by means of the evolution of the 
species. Thus Spencer maintained the necessity of supplementing 
the individual method in Psychology with the social and physio- 
logical methods, and divides the first into two special sciences, 
subjective and objective^ the latter being properly a biological 
science. 

The next most notable modern English psychologist is 
Alexander Bain, a pupil of Mill, who infused a modern spirit into 
the analytical method of the Scottish school. His 
two principal works, on TIte Senses and the Intellect and 
on The Entotians and the Willy are amongst the best of modem 
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Psychology. The first was published in 1855, and in it Bain follows 
mainly the English doctrine of association. His other work, o« 
The Emotions and the Will^ is more original,' and aims at a complete 
study of the will and of the feelings, which had up to then been 
sacrificed to the study of the intelligence.' Bain was the first to 
classify the feelings according as they are the outcome of anger. 
of sympathy, of fear, or may be defined as a^thetic, ethical, intel- 
lectual, ideal, etc. His book is for this reason, as well as for the 
minuteness of its method of observation, one of the most complete 
on the subject. What especially distinguishes him from his 
Kiiglish predecessors is that he abandons the purely descriptive 
method and explains the formation of more complex phenomena 
by reducing them to their constituent elements. \jX yx^ take, 
for rxamplc, the first chapters of Part II., which refer to 
thr will. K.iin examines the primitive elements of volition, the 
Uniclual development of the volitional power, as manifested in the 
inotuiiiH of the body, the action of thought and feeling on the will 
Sir|) l»y .step he succeeds in establishing the intimate connection 
rHiMJii^'. lx*tween the various functions of consciousness, and ends 
by (iriiionHtr.iting the voluntary character pertaining to thought- 
coiii 4trn.itionH ami the continual and reciprocal action of feelings 
atul itlcM^ His work was the first to be written independently of 
all plult»H(>phical prcsup|H>sitions and on data furnished by tntnv 
s|»rction trstcd by biolo'^y, and it has the merit of being free 
fri»in the schematic desij;n so apfiarcnt in Spencer's Principles of 
Ps)'iholo\D\ which -^ive one the impression of a continual searching 
for the same rules in Psychology as govern organic evolution. 
Bain's biok. together with Fcchner's EUtnents of PsycJwfkysus 
(publiMu'd in 1860;. marks the beginning of purely empirical 
PsychoK>gy. Though he did not himself make use of experiment. 
Bain knew how to a<Iapt the data afforded %by the biological 
sciences as well as the general principles of philosophy, so that 
many of his thcorii-s have since found full confirmation in experi- 
mental Psychology. If a criticism is to be passed upon him, it is 
that his methoii is iiDt always as rigorous as it should be, and that 

* This u-ork wan puMi^h'* I in iS;9. md went thniugh a third Aod rm«M 
•dilion in 1S75 Hain pilili-iiinj alsm a work on Mora/ ^ttJ Memiat StMmtar in 
|8/»K. «nd iinr rntitk^t AftrnJam*/ Ho,tv m 1873. His theories had been Mudicd 
by KiImii. nf^ .It., p. i4., foil.. lioiTdtnK. KimUttumg, etc.. p. S5 foil, and Ferri. 

• Ihr rjrhrr philosophm (DrACirtes. Spinoza, eic. ) had always placet) the 
manilr^lAitiiits iil thr frrlnKs a\\k\ of the will in a subordinate putiUon to the 
Imrllnluiil pro«'rsse«. 
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he seems often to lose sight of essential points in the multitude 
of secondary details. He is also often too exclusively descriptive, 
to the detriment of the scientific explanation of psychic phenomena, 
and his classification of the emotions is too artificial, based as it is 
on the erroneous application of the same criterion to physical and 
mental phenomena. 

An English philosopher of the period who had some points of 

contact with Bain was Samuel Bailey. He also insisted on the 

application to Psychology of the method of the natural 

sciences ; but he was rather a logician than a psychologist, 

and resembled in many ways the eighteenth-century writers.^ 

Meanwhile, the doctrine of evolution had in England more than 
in other countries extended from the natural sciences to almost 
every other branch of learning, and especially to Anthropology 
and Psychology, and naturalists and physiologists had begun to 
couple the study of mental processes with that of the evolution of 
organic forms. The ancient barrier between man and the dumb 
animals once overthrown, the mental processes which distinguish 
the former were looked for in their elementary form in the latter, 
and it gradually came to pass that Psychology, upon the data 
aflforded by Anthropology, Sociology, Comparative Anatomy, and 
Physiology, was able to delineate an evolution of psychic 
phenomena similar to that of physical forms. 

The theory of evolution had an ardent follower in George Lewes, 
who has many claims to be reckoned one of the founders of the new 
Psychology.' He was the first in England to give special 
importance to the physiological problems connected 
with Psychology. In all his studies his main endeavour was to 
trace back mental phenomena to organic causes. Lewes is more 
speculative than Bain, and concerns himself only with the more 
general problems of Psychology. In his estimation, consciousness 
is nothing but the result of organic harmony, and he seeks for no 
other unity ; so that his point of view is one-sided. Nevertheless, 
it helped towards the subsequent establishment of the two 
parallel unities, which are nowadays recognised by experimental 
Psycholc^y, the mental and the physical. 

> Samuel Bailey (1791 — 1870) published various works, amongst others 
Letters <m the Philosophy of the Human Mind (3 vols., 1855—1863) and The 
Theory of Reasoning ( 1 85 1 ). 

• G. H. Lewes (1817— 1878) wrote a History of Philosophy (1845); Life and 
Works of Goethe (i^SS) '» ^^y^^^£y ^f Common Life (i860); Problems of Life 
and Mind (3 vols., 1874— 1879) ; The Physical Basis of Mind (1877). 
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Another consequence of the doctrine of e\'olution was the 
recognition of the importance of pathological mental phenomena 
in explaining normal states of mind. Just as the human mind 
in the present is the result of a lengthy evolution of the 
species, which, in an infinitely abbreviated form, repeats itself 
in the individual, so do mental maladies follow a process of 
retrogression from which may be inferred what happens in normal 
cases. In this way the study of pathological states is of great 
help to psychological science. 

One of the first to apply these theories was Maudsle)', 
whose influence has been most marked in French Psycholog>*, 
which concerns itself especially with the connection 
between normal and abnormal mental cases.' Maudsley 
inclined even more than Lewes towards materialism, so that 
for him Psychology is entirely absorbed by Physiolog>', and the 
study of conscious phenomena by that of the nervous system. 
In his opinion, consciousness is not the most important factor 
in man, but is, on the contrary, an cpiphenomenon — that is to 
say, an addition to what constitutes the essence of an organised 
being — viz. its impulses and instincts. 

The connection existing between the biological and the new 
psychological schools induced many professional naturalists to 
turn their inquiries towards mental phenomena. The 
founder of this new Biology was an English naturalist, 
who. though treating a speci«il part of Psychology, exercised an 
influence upon the whole of this branch of study — viz. Charles 
Darwin. With his famous work on the Expression of tJu Hmoticms 
in Men ami Animuls, published in 1872, he opened the way to 
the observation of physiological phenomena which accompany the 
various states of the mind, a study subsequently continued with 
great success by others. To Darwin we owe one of the first and 
ablest essays on the Psychology of infants.' 

Amongst other Kngli^hmen who studied the mental processes 
wc ha\e I«aicock. author of a celebrated theor>' (1838) of m»- 
ionscious ctrehration^ more fully developed in subsequent WL>rks' 

' Hriiry Maudflley uroir Physiclo]/^ of Mind \ Paikoiogy 6f Mtmd (l8^:, 
tepubtifthrd in 3 vols, in 1X7(1. one volume treating of the phy^oloflQ*. and the 
oihrr of the pathology, of the mind). Hody amd Mind (1870); Body ^md H'tii 
<iK83). kfspomstltitiy tm Memial ihsrasts (1874 1, which Ust has bctti translatrd 
into French and Italian. 

> iiu»f:rapkiaii Sktich of an Infami, publiihed in Mind in 1877. 

' Laicock dealt with many ptychulogical and physiological quesliucis di htn 
book Mind nnd Hnun (i860). 
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With Maudsley, he was one of the first to consider pathological 
Udoodkand "^^^^^^ phenomena in their connection with normal 
othfnr BngUflii states of mind. Another physiologist incidentally 
connected with Psychology was Carpenter/ whilst 
Huxley also makes various noteworthy psychological observations 
in his numerous zoological works. Lastly, we must not omit 
Morell and Murphy — of whom the fii*st was influenced by the 
German theories of Herbart's school, and the second endeavoured 
to reconcile the new ideas on evolution with the old-fashioned 
theory of association.* 

The Psychology of Peoples, which constitutes a very important 
part of general Psychology, has a twofold origin : idealistic and 
p^yehoiogy positive. The former is connected with the philosophy 
efPeoiOos. ^f Hegel and with the development of juridical and 
historical studies in Germany ; the latter derives its source, on 
the contrary, from Comte, and is a result of biological ideas 
applied to social questions. 

The last-named form of the Psychology of Peoples finds its 
principal representative in Herbert Spencer, who in his Social 
Statics (1850) had compared social evolution to organic evolution, 
and in his Principles of Psychology^ published some years later, 
had maintained the impossibility of explaining the phenomena of 
consciousness by means of individual analysis alone.^ 

This branch of science received important contributions from 

the anthropological studies of Lubbock and Tylor on the origin 

of civilisation and primeval man,* through which much 

light is thrown on the psychological conditions of 

primitive humanity. The researches on primitive civilisation found 

' Amongst the numerous works on Physiology, Zoology. Botany, etc., of 
which Carpenter is the author, the best are : Zoology and Instinct in Animals ; 
Principles of Human Physiology and Principles of Comparative Physiology 
(published from 1816— 1851); Mental Physiology (published 1874). 

' Morell wrote an Introduction to Mental Philosophy on the Inductive 
Method (1861X and Murphy a book entitled Habit and Intelligence in their 
Connection with the Laws of Matter and Force (2 vols., 1869). 

' Spencer's Principles of Sociology (1876) is the principal work by him 
which treats of ethnographic Psychology, and studies various mental forms 
to be found in the individual considered as living in society. 

* Edward Burnett Tylor's principal works are : Researches into the History 
of Mankind (1865); Primitive Culture: Researches into the Development of 
Mythology ^ Philosophy^ Religion^ Art, and Custom (1871); Anthropology: an 
Introduction to the Study of Man and Civilisaiion (1881). Sir John Lubbock 
(now Lord Avebuiy) is the author of : Prehistoric Times^ as illustrated by Ancient 
Remains and the Manners and Customs of Modem Savages (1865 : in 1880 this 
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their complement in a comparison with the intellectual and moral 
condition of savages in the present time. Something in this line 
was done by Lubbock, in his work on Prehistoric Times ; but the 
first to attempt a complete study of the life of savage peoples, 
based on copious ethnographical data, was Theodor 
Waitz. This German scientist, following the lead of 
Hcrbart, aimed at giving a scientific basis to Psychology, which 
he considered a fundamental part of philosophy, in opposition to 
Fichte, Hegel, and Schelling, who had assigned to it a purely 
secondary importance. Apart from various other works on 
general Psychology, his most important work deals with the 
Anthropology of Peoples in a SlaU of Sature^ which he did not 
live to finish.' Another well-known writer on ethno- 
graphical and sociological subjects is Adolph Bastian ;' 
and, of course, Herbert Spencer's sociological studies afford a 
notable contribution to ethnographical Psychology.' Comparatt\'e 
mythology and the study of languages have also had their part 
^^^ in the general result, especially through the works of 

Max MUller, whose vast range of culture embraces both 
English and German science.* 

These scientists, mainly of the positivist school, were not 
noted for the precision of their methods, and followed Spencer 
not excepted) a purely empirical and descriptive system. Amongst 



M'ork hail rrarhed its fifteenth edition) ; Tkt Origin of Citnlismiwm 
CondiHom of Stan \ 1 870). 

' Theodnr \Vait2 (1821 — 18^»4). some time professor at Marburg, utote ranout 
wi*orks on llerbartian principles, amongst which was a Ijikrhuk d^r Psyckoi^gu 
ah i\atmrwissrnsckafi{\^<)\. Of his principal work, Antkropoiogu der \afar- 
x»6tker, the first four volumes came out from 18^9 to 1865, the fifth and sixth en 
i8^>7 .liid X^Ti. Wait< is also the author of a work entitled Die Imdtamtr 
Sortiamerikas (186^1, which is a kind of supplement to the preceding. 

' Adolph Hastian, pn>fessor at the University of Berlin, is the author of Ptr 
Menst'k in drr Gesckiekte (i860); Reiirdgt tnr x*trgteickenden Psrcko i m gu , 
Etknologisi'hf ForSikungrn ( 1 87 n , Das Besidndige in dm Menukenrmssem ( 1 86St 

■ Besides the Principles of Sociology (1876), Spencer published eight volumes 
(1873 188:) of a work entitled Dtscriptr:*f Sociology, on the cuftooM of the 
savaxr ami hall-civtlise«J |>eopIes of the present day. 

* Mai Moller's famous work on the Sn'rmr of fjongnage, which has been 
translated into nearly every language, rame out in two series froni 1S61 to 
1864. Mullr: I A alto the author of Essays on Comparatii*e MyikaUgy \^\%tfi\ ^ 
I^xturet on Ungin and (^nKvik of Religion as tllnstmted by ike ReHgtam 
of India {iSySt, Aa/nsal Rrltgion, Pkysical Religion, Anikropolagiemi Reitgim^ 
Tktnsofky of Pu\kologiial Rfligion (lectures, 1891^1892); Science of Tkamgki 
(1887X translated into Cn-rman under the title Iku t>enken im Lickie der S^ 
(|888>. 
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the Germans, on the contrary, we find a greater scientific rigour 
of method and exposition, Lazarus and Steinthal, 



•»* both followers of Herbart, being, one may say, the 

creators of the " Psychology of Peoples." The former 
published in 1855 his celebrated work on T/te Life of the Soul^ 
which sets forth the results of researches on the psychical evolu- 
tion of peoples and the principles of the new science. Lazarus 
does not keep to the purely descriptive and empirical method 
hitherto applied to the moral sciences. He endeavours to fix 
the laws of the evolution of ideas and of feelings, and to make 
of Psychology a science occupying the same position in respect 
to the historical and social sciences as Physiology and Physics 
do in respect to the natural sciences.* Steinthal concerns 
himself especially with the relations between Psychology and 
the science of language.^ Steinthal and Lazarus edited together 
from i860 to 1870 ^Review of the Psychology of Peoples and of the 
Science of Language}' Its object was to collect data and obser- 
vations on the intellectual and moral life of peoples, and it numbered 
some of the most able men amongst its contributors. In a great 
work, of which the first two volumes have already appeared, Wundt 
is now giving a scientific shape to the Psychology of Peoples 
based on the data furnished by individual Psychology and by 
the moral sciences. 

Thus, with Spencer and Bain in England and with Fechner, 
Lazarus, and Steinthal in Germany, Psychology was becoming an 
important and autonomous science. Nevertheless, especially in 
Germany, some authors persisted in the old-fashioned methods 
of pure introspection, as, for instance, Franz Brentano 
in his Psychologie vofn empirischen Standpunkte^ of which 
only the first volume has appeared * ; Th. Lipps in his 

' Das Lthen der Seek (2 vols., 1856 — 1857; 2nd edit., enlarged in 3 vols., 
1876— 1882). 

* See Bougie's observations in his little work entitled Les sciences sociales en 
AUemagne (Paris, 1896, p. 18 foil.). 

* Etnleitung in die Psychologie und Sprachwissenschaft (Berlin, 1871), which 
is practically a revised and enlarged edition of a work published by Steinthal in 
1855 entitled Grammatik, Logik^ Psychologie, ihre Principien undihr Verhdltniss 
xu einander. 

* Zeitschrift fUr Vdlkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft. It was sub- 
sequently continued as the Zeitschrift des Vereins der Volkskunde. See, on 
Lazarus and Steinthal, Ribot in his Psychologie allemande contemporaine, and on 
Steinthal, Bougld, op, cit, 

* On the evolution of modern Psychology, see Lange's History of Materialism^ 
Bk. II., Sect. III., chap. ill. In this chapter, written with Lange's usual clearness, 
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Grundsachen des SeeUnkbens ( 1 883) * ; Wilhelm V'olkmann in his 
Lehrbuch der Psychologie ; Ulrici * ; Fortlage, and others. 

On the other hand, the number of works of the experimental 
school was daily increasing in number. One of the most important 
from every point of view is Harald HoflRJing's ^PsycMohgie sm 
^g^^^r^tt^^ Umrissen} Hoffding is a professor in the University 
of Copenhagen, and is considered a follower of the 
German school, although he has several points of contact uith 
the English psychologists. 

His work is remarkable for clearness of style and for its 
unerring grasp of the object and character of Psychology*. 
HofTding deals principally with psychological questions of a 
general and philosophical nature, as the relation between body 
and soul, conscious and unconscious states, the different elements 
of mind, and on each of them he brings to bear a remarkable 
originality, coupled with clearness and abundance of data. He 
rather neglects the study of the sensations, but analyzes in a 
masterly manner the phenomena that have to do with feeling, 
with the will, and with the reciprocal action of the three fundamental 
psychic elements, so that consciousness appears as a single unity 
b^iscd on the will. 

The study of Psychophysics was followed in Germany b>' 

some very able men, such as Donders, Miillcr, Helmholtz, Herinf^. 

*OcniiAn Goldscheider, Kxner, Mach, Stumpf, Zeichen. Ebbing- 

^■ycbophjr- haus, Munslcrbcrg, Kul|X!, Lipps, Merkcl, Mennmann, 

and many others who have contributed to the great 

progress it has made.* 

arr shown the vnriotis origins of S>cifmhpc PsycMi>l4>gy — vir. Ihe bcginniag 
of physiological ricrman I'.Mychology. of the I^tychology of Peoples, and oi 
Enghsh Kmpirical I*syclu)l(»ey. Franz lircntano's work came oul in 1S74. 
Brrntano ha» many p<*ints of contact with modern scientific IHychology. and 
his observations are always worthy of attention. 

' Th. Lipps was the author of Psvikohgie drr Kosmtk {I* kilos. M0m^itiufU^ 
I JWS I SK*; ) , Psvihoh^iu he StudUn M S<>> ). 

' M. l'lri«i. dolt umi iter MfH\ih \\U4\ , jnd edit 1874). 

' Kirvt Orman edit. 1HK7, 2nd. iK^)^ translated into Knglish. 

• Klui MiiUrr, Amr Orumilfiiun^ der l*sy^k&pkys%k^l:riHs<ke BetirXge . if 78). 
li. M rim h flu, Handbmh der physiohgtuken {>ptik (1S67; 2nd edit iSli6V. 
the I ikft ;v>« den TomempprndHmf^eH^ etc. ^863, 4th rtlit. 1K77). Die Tkattmtrkem 
der \\ afnehmnHg , Km aid II r ring. Ceb^r das GedJUktnist (1870). iMf 
RaumMHH, der Temper*itufunm, etc (Hermann's Handhmck der Fkyn^icgw, 
Vol II ). A 1 MiMM-hf-idrr, ,\'eme Tka/xtukem mher die IfaMisimmrmmffVtm y\US^\\ ^ 
I'm/erih^natn^'em tfVr den Afttskeitiftm (t8S«^i, S. Kxner. /he itfvssktrwrtmdt 
(lirrmaniia Hamdbm^k, Vol. 11). Ad. Klsas. Ueher die PsyJk^ystk 1188b). 
£ Miih. L'mienm^kmmj^en Uher dem Zeiisimm des Okn 1186$); Grmmdhmstm der 
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Ebbinghaus, who is a lecturer in the University of Breslau, 
is the author of several important works, among others of one 
Ueber das Geddchtniss (1885). He has deserved much credit as 
Editor of the Zeitschrift fur Psychologic und Physiologic der 
SinnesorganCy which publishes psychological works and reviews 
of any work on Psychology or on subjects related to Psychology. 
He is now publishing a new work entitled Grundzugc derPsycliologic, 
and is justly considered one of the ablest German psychologists. 
Stumpf, who is a lecturer at the University of Berlin, is the author 
of an important book entitled Tonpsycltologic (1883) ; to the 
eminent physicist Mach and to Ziehen we are indebted respec- 
tively for Bcitrdgc zur Analyse d, Enipfindungcn and Lcitfadcn der 
PhysioL Psychol (1893; Eng. tr. 1895; V^ ^dit. 1899), besides 
other works. Both these authors follow the method of so-called 
psychophysical materialism, endeavouring to reduce all the 
processes of the mind to sensation, and to explain their con- 
nection by the help of cerebral physiology. To the same school, 
though diflfering from it in many points, belongs Kulpe's Grundriss 
cUr Psyc/iologic (1893; Eng. tr. 1895 ; 2nd edit. 1901), which is 
based entirely on the experimental method, and is one of the most 
notable works on modern Psychology. Kiilpe has published 
various other special works on Psychology, all notable for breadth 
of view and clearness of style. A more decided champion of 
the psychophysical method is Hugo Miinsterberg, professor at 
Harvard University, U.S.A. Besides publishing various much- 
discussed papers, such as Die Willenshandlung (1888), Bcitrdgc 
zur Expcrimcntcllcn PsycJtologic ( 1 889, 1 892), Ucbcr die Aufgabcn und 
Methoden der Psycliologic (i 891), he has recently given a complete 
exposition of his system (which, as we shall see, is opposed to the 
doctrines of most modern psychologists) ixi his Psychology and Life 
(1899) and in his GrundzUgc der Psychologic^ which is still in course 
of publication. Besides Kiilpe, we have several psychologists of 
Wundt's school who have kept themselves clear of all materialistic 
theories, such as Merkel, Kirschmann, Mennmann, Meinong, Kieson, 
Pflaum, G. F. Lipps, Alfred Lehmann (a Dane, and the author of 
some important studies on sense, hypnotism, and on the corporeal 
manifestations of the mental processes),^ and others. 

Lekre von den Bewegungempfindungen (1875). '^he most important works of 
Merkelf Mennmann, and other disciples of Wundt will be quoted in the course 
of the work. 

^ Alfred Lehmann, Die Hauptgesctse des menschUchen GefUhlslehens (1892) ; 
Die Hypnose und die damit verwandten normalen Zust&nde (1890); Die 
kSrperlichen Aeussefungen psychischer ZustOnde, and other works. 
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There exists in Germany a most extensive literature on 
Hypnotism ; suffice it to quote Moll, Forel, Preycr, Heidenhaim, 
Fftttt iM irc ii^i Dessoir, Wetterstrand, Wundt' Pathological Psy- 
'•y**'****^- chology is also represented by some \cty able men in 
Germany, such as Kussmaul, author of Die Stdrunf^rn drr 
Spracfu (1877), and one of the first to introduce a science of 
the mechanism of language. Amongst alienists Kraft Ebbing, 
and especially Emil Krapelin have furnished important con- 
tributions to the study of Psycholog}', the former being the 
author of various works on mental pathology, and of important 
papers on experimental Psychology published, in collaboration 
with other writers, in the PsyJu^hgisc/u .-I rdfiUm, edited by him. 

Nor is the Psychology of Infancy neglected in Germany. 
As far back as the end of the eighteenth centur>' we ha%-e 
fgye^piQgy Dietrich Ticdcrmann's famous Beobacktumgrn nder dte 
of chi ldhood, Entivuklung der SteUmfdhigkeittm bti Kimdtm (1787); 
later, the works of Scmig and others. In 1881 Preyer. the 
physiologist, published his celebrated work Die Stele ties Kimdes 
(Eng. tr. 1889;, which is still the most complete work on the subject 
from a biographical point of view. We must not omit to note 
StriimfKll. Groos, author of Die Sfiele der ,\fe9ischem {\%ig \ Kng. 
tr. 1902), and W. Ament. with his recent work Die JiHrwiMmmx 
voM Sprachen und Denken heim Kinde (1899). 

Animal Psycholo'^y has been much studied in Germany, 
although there is not yet an extensive literature on the subject. 
ABiaui Strumiiell's work on the mental life of animals 

^^'f^^'^^^' comj>ared to that of man (1878) is worthy of note, as is 
Hugel's Das SeelenUhen der Thiere ( 1S84 . Schneider's Der thuriseke 
Wiiie (iSSo).' and especially Karl Groos's Die Spiele der Tkierr 
( 18(76 , in which may Ixr traced the influence of the modern theories 
of e\|KTifncntal Psychology*. Lastly, we have \Vundt*s work 
l'< t/4-M4Hxefi iiht'r die »\trnsi/tefi und Thierseele (Eng tr. 1S94: 
3r(i ci!it. 1701 . 

Psycholov:y has acquired a great importance in Germany 
within ihc?»c last years, so that its usefulness is recognised even 

' IW-siiirn l.r.'imaiin !i uorks, thr mo^t im|Kirtant in Cirrminy arr the 
foliuut: ^ \ horri, /Vr //i/if<i/ktm«r , K. Ilritlriihjiiti. l>fr so^fnamnU Ikuriukt 
Mtii^m*':t mu' •4th rdtt iSS«>|. Moll. /Vr /iyfrnetttrntis (t^'W* ^-^S ^^ \r%nn 
2nil nSi: . iS># I, rrr*\rr. I'tirfrsMmgem ubrr IfvpmottsmMs {\%^) , Wettentrand. 
/><r //\/^mv/2fmtts ttmti f^imr AmwrnJumg tm drr pmktisckm Median , M. iVsioir. 
All /hffft^-Lk M.^X«/i. Wunili M Murk H\pmi>ti^mms urn J Suggesti^m u coii> 
tainr«t Hi V.l VIll.. I'ait 1 . (if Khr rhiU^sof^ktscke StmJum 

' Si-hneidrr ii altu thr author of a buok i-alled iMr mumsMkke H'iiU ^iSSow 
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by those who, as anatomists, physiologists, sociologists, historians, 
and political economists, do not make it their special object of 
study. This is especially the case as regards E^xperimental 
Psychology and the Psychology of Peoples, which some 
psychologists are now endeavouring to bring into harmony 
with each other. In this connection we must note Alfred 
Biese's Entwickelung des Naturgefuhls fi888), whilst works on 
the subject have likewise been published by Stein, Wenzel, 
Pflaum, and others. On empirical questions and on questions 
of method we have works by the pen of such eminent 
philosophers as Zeller, Avenarius, Dilthey, Paulsen, Windelband, 
Ziegler, Sigwart, Natorp, Jodl, Volkelt. To Jodl and Cornelius 
we are indebted for two complete psychological treatises. The 
former's Lehrbuch der Psyclwlogie (1896) treats mostly of funda- 
mental questions, whilst the Psyclwlogie als Erfahrungswissen- 
scliaft by Cornelius enters into more detailed particulars.^ 

In England Spencer and Bain had soon numerous followers. 
James Sully began with a work called Sensation and Intuition : 
sviiy and Studies in Psychology and yEstfietics (1874), and in 1892 
other Bniriiiii published an important treatise in two volumes entitled 
psyeiioiogiiM.^^^^ fj^^^^^^ Mind, which is an enlarged edition of his 

shorter Outlines of Psydwlogy (1884; 2nd edit. 1895). In it, 
with excellent method and profound erudition, he endeavours 
to conciliate the different tendencies of the principal modem 
psychologists. Sully's method of observation and power of 
analysis are quite out of the common, and, like Hoffding and 
Wundt, he possesses a clear conception of the unity of the 
mental processes and of the importance of the will. He is the 
author of Studies of Childhood (1895), which may be considered 
the best descriptive work on the Psychology of Infancy.* 

A very original writer who holds a foremost place amongst 
contemporary psychologists is James Ward, whose article 
published in VoL XX. of the Encyclopedia Britannica is one of 
the most important modem treatises on Psychology. Whereas 
the greater part of English psychologists attribute most 
importance to external factors in the formation of con- 

> Stein, Windelband, Zeller, Volkelt are the authors of irarious short papers 
which we shall have occasion to quote later on. Sigwart has published several 
psychological writings in Kleineschriften (1881); Ziegler wrote Das GefUhl 
(1893) ; H. Spitta is the author of Einleitung in die Psychologie als Wissenschaft 
(1886) ; and P. Natorp of Einleitung in die Psychologie nach kritischer Meihode 
(1888). 

' See also Sully's Illusions (1881), Pessimism (1877X ^^^i other works. 

4 
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sciousness, Ward gives particular prominence to the subjective 
factor ; hence the importance attributed by him to attention 
and to feeling. Another distinguished writer is G. Croom- 
Robcrtson, who, like Ward» forsakes the descriptive in favour of 
the explanatory and genetic method. Modem Psycholog>' is 
indebted to him for some very remarkable observations on the 
muscular sense and on visual perception. G. F. Stout, Reader 
in Philosophy in Oxford University, and editor of Mind^ is to be 
noted for his Analytic Psychology (1896), and especially for his 
Manual of Psychology (1899; 2nd edit 1901), a work full 
of information and remarkable for the excellence of its method. 
Like Sully, Stout endeavours to conciliate the various schools of 
modern Psychology, and has no preference for the purely 
experimental method. 

A somewhat different line is followed by Francis Galton and 
Grant Allen, who may be considered the most important 
representatives of the naturalistic school in England. Francis 
Galton is well known for his theories on hcrcditar>' genius, and 
more particularly for his doctrine of general images. Grant Allen 
follows the experimental method in Psychology, and is the author 
of important works on physiological aesthetics, on colour-sense, 
etc. Pathological Psychology has in England two notable repre- 
sentatives in Hollander and Mercicr; and there are besides many 
English philosophers like Sidgwick, Seth and others, who interot 
themselves in psychological questions. 

The Psychology of infancy has had various representatives in 
England besides Sully. Thus Charles Darwin published in 1S77 
his luo^^raphical Sketch of an Infant, and after him come Pollock. 
Warner, and Romanes. The last namid published in 1SS9 his 
well-known Mental Ei*oiutwn in Man, and is the author of 
several works on the intelligence of animals, in which he follow-*, 
with gocxl result, a prevailing descriptive method. Sir Joh**. 
Lubbock (Lord Avebur}*) is also well known in this conncctu*r 
for his work Ants, IWs, antl ll'as/^s (iS82\ which has g«»n<- 
through a great number of editions, and has been translate 
into various languages. A more serious attempt at explaining 
the psychical laws in animals is due- to C. Lloyd Mi»rgan. 
Prcift'Nsur of Biolir^y at Hristol, and author of Animal Life and 
Intitlii^eme lS</>) and of llabtt and Instinct (1896;.* 

• K. rollfirk »^ tl'.r author of a |>a|»rr riiiitlcii Record of an Imfs^nt s /Vrjff^n 
im I annua^f (l.S7^l. KraixiH Wjrnrr ol the (hiidffm : //fw to ^rmjy Ik^m 
1 1 8871. Kumancs ul Amtmal Imtilii^tHie (tS82), and Mental hi^imikim tm 
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Psychological studies have found some of their most enthu- 
siastic followers in America, where the experimental method 
Aiti«H<*>ti has met with such great favour that the country 
imydidiogistB. ,;)ow possesses some of the best psychological 
laboratories. One of the leading promoters of the movement 
is George Trumbull Ladd, professor at Yale University, who 
published in 1890 his Elements of Physiological Psychology yvAi\(SCi 
in 1894 was followed by his Psychology y Descriptive and Ex- 
planatory^ both of which works are conspicuous for clearness, 
precision, and breadth of ideas. Ladd's system closely resembles 
the dominant method in modern Psychology which we have seen 
adopted by Stout and SuUy.^ A somewhat different method is 
followed by Dewey, author of a Psychology on speculative lines. 
A man of strikingly original ideas, and as profound as he is 
brilliant, is William James, professor at Harvard University, 
whose Principles of Psychology (i 891) is one of the most important 
works on modem Psychology, in which the experimental and 
speculative points of view are most admirably connected and 
harmonised. His dominant principle is that of the spontaneity 
of consciousness which is apparent in the connections between 
the mental processes. James, therefore, rejects the theory of 
the English Associationists, who tend to reduce the mental life 
to a mechanism of associated perceptions. James excels in the 
analysis of the phenomena of consciousness, of which he succeeds 
with great ability in tracing the connections and reciprocal 
relations. More successful than others in . combining the 
descriptive and experimental methods, it is a pity that, in his 
desire to present the mental processes as a whole, he omits to 
examine separately their component parts.^ 

An author of note in recent times is J. Mark Baldwin, 
professor at Princeton University, and author of an excellent 
Handbook on Psychology published in 1891, in which he 
ably avails himself of the various methods of psychological 
research. He is principally known for his doctrine of the 
parallelism between the evolution of mental processes in the 

Animals (1883) ; C. Lloyd Morgan of an Introduction to Comparative Pyschology 

(1887). 

» Ladd is also the author of a Primer of Psychology (1895) and of several 

philosophical works which treat of psychological questions. 

> W. James is the author also of Psychology (1892, an epitome of the 
Principles), The Will to Believe, and Other Essays in Popular Philosophy 
(1899). Talks to Teachers (1899), Psychological Varieties of Religious ExperUnce 
(1902), besides shorter papers 
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individual and in the species, which has inspired him to write 
an original work entitled Mental DeveloptnenI in Iki Child and in rJw 
^rf^^r (1895), which has been translated into French and German. 
In this work Baldwin shows himself a past-master in the use 
of the explanatory method with reference to the Psychology of 
infancy and to the Psychology of peoples, in the felidtous 
combination of experiment and observation, and in the use which 
he makes of biological and psycholc^ical data, and of subjectt\'e 
and objective observation. He subsequently developed his 
ideas more fully in a volume entitled Social and Ethical 
Interpretations in Mental Dei*elopvunt^ which deals with Social 
Psychology. Apart from Tardes book on the same subject, it 
is a work which presents the greatest originality, and constitutes 
one of the most determined attempts at solving the problem of 
the psychological relations between the individual and societ>' 
Other works by the same author on educational and biological 
interpretations arc expected with much interest.' 

A recent psychologist of merit is Kdward Bradford Titchener, 
Professor of l*sychology in Cornell University, and author, besides 
numerous articles, of An Outline of PsyihoL\Q\ entirely on 
experimental lines (published in 1S96, and now in its third 
edition), and of two volumes on F,xferimental Psychology (lyoi, 
as a guide to laborator}* practice. Amongst other American 
psychologists wc must not omit to note Sanford (author of a 
Course in li.xferimcntal Psychology), Cattell, Munslcrberg who, 
though a German, may bo counted amongst American psycho- 
logists, being now professor at Hiirvard University and writing in 
English'), Warren. Angcll, I'alrick, Br>an. Calkins, Dclabarrc. 
Tawney. jaslrow. Franklin, aiui Urban (author of notable wx>rk> 
on Affective Memoty, on the Loi^ic of the Emotions^ ctc.\ The 
American psychologists have a grc.itcr affinity with the German^ 
than the Knglish in their application of the experimental method 
in conjunction with the descriptive. Psychological studies ha\'c 
init with v^ieat favour in .America, especially in their application 
to Sociology (witness the writings of Giddings, Lester Ward,* and 

* DaMvun 4 Sthhit amJ Ktktatl Interpretaiitms has also brai trans latrti 
into ( ti rman a\\\\ Krrnrh. Ilr has rrrcntly publishetl a short, popular treatisir 
Tht .Sf.'n / //ir Mtftii ( 1891^. traiiaUted into Italian iijon, and is the author ol 
shortrr arti« I* s, .ijt wrll U5 thr editor of an czhausitivr iHiitomary of t*ktlos€»fkf 
and /'m. Ao/oj^i. and of l>r\elopmfnt and Ki*olmtton (New York, 1902)1 

' MiuistrrbrrK has |iuhlishrfl in Kn|{li!«h f*s\tMttiofi\ and Ij/f {\^^\. 

' LtidditiKs, Thf l*nnaf*lfs of SiHtolvny \\^^\ , Lcjiter Ward is the author 
of Outltna of ^Hto/o/^y, tir sides numerous artules in the .l/«Wii/and etocwbciT. 
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others. The Psychology of childhood has been studied in 
America by Granville Stanley Hall (professor at Clark University), 
Baldwin (already quoted), Shima, Tracy, Chamberlain, A. R. 
Tylor, and others.^ 

Just as the new Psychology could not entirely throw off the 
influence of the earlier philosophers in England and Germany, 
YtmiSb. ^ ^^^ ^^ German psychologists are characterised 

pj!^>iogi«u by a strong tinge of idealism and the English of 
ninetaentii empiricism, so in France the sensationalism of the 
oeatnry. eighteenth century has a marked effect on the 
Psychology of the nineteenth. The earliest important works 
of the kind are those of Hyppolite Adolphe Taine (1828 — 1893), 
^^ in Les pJulosoplus classiques du XIX me sihle (1856). 

Taine shows himself a follower of Cabanis and of 
the sensationalists, and gives a very able criticism of the 
spiritualistic theories which predominated in France up to the 
middle of the century with Cousin, Jouffroy, Laromiguifere, 
Royer CoUard. In L Intelligence (published in 1870) Taine gives 
us a complete exposition of his doctrines. Although this work, 
treating of intellectual phenomena, has a pre-eminently logical and 
ideological value, it does not neglect the study of the sensations, 
based upon the data furnished by the physiology of the senses. 

With Taine there begins in France a new era in Psychology. 
The importance of this science, its comprehensive character, and 
its points of contact with other branches of study were understood 
by him to their full extent, and he was not slow to avail himself 
of the help of other sciences, such as Physiology, Sociology, 
History, and Art. Where he was not so successful was in his 
attempt to reduce complex phenomena to their elemental partsi 
his analysis appearing to lack a guiding principle capable of 
demonstrating the evolution of the mental processes. The 
markedly intellectual character of his work was an obstacle 
to a complete comprehension of consciousness. There is not a 
word in it about the subjective aspect of consciousness, nor about 
the feelings and the will, nor, consequently, about their influence 
on intellectual phenomena. 

' The best-known work by Granville Stanley Hall is Children's Lives 
(1896); A. F. Chamberlain is the author of The Child and Childhood in Folk 
Thought; A. R. Tylor wrote The Study of the Child; Frederick Tracy 
(professor in Toronto University) Psychology of Childhood (1893), etc. See, 
on the Psychology of childhood in North America and elsewhere, J. Schimpfl, 
Stand der Kinderpsychologie in Europa und Amerika (Zeitschrift fUr 
padagogische Psychologies 1899, Heft. 6). 
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Psychology in France owes much to Ribot He hais the merit 
of having made himself well acquainted with the modem Psychology 
Bibotaad of England and Germany, and of having introduced 
•**••"• into France and Italy the works of Bain, Spcncei. 

Lewes, Maudsley, Lotze, Fechner, and Wundt. Ribot did no: 
content himself with popularising the works of others, but struck 
out a line of his own, and soon became famous with his three work^ 
on the Maladies of the Will, of Memory, and of Personalit>' 
As we shall have several occasions of examining Ribot's 
theories, it must suffice meanwhile to note the manifest influence 
exercised upon them by the English school of Psychology*, and 
especially by Lewes and Maudsley. In his later works his theonc> 
have been somewhat modified to suit the temi^erate idealism of 
contemporary ICnglish and German Psychology. He is principally 
noteworthy for his analysis of mental phenomena, and for his 
ability in applying data furnished by pathological phenomena ti* 
the explanation of normal phenomena.' With his Kcz^mr /////.»ji*- 
phique and other publications, and through the medium of hi^ 
lectures, Kibot was the cause of attracting many to the study i>: 
Psychology, and of calling attention to abnormal and pathological 
states of consciousness in the insane and in persons under the in- 
fluence of hypnotism. The most notable of his successors arc Alfred 
Rinct, author of l^sychoL\^c du raisonnement (1886), Les alUratiK^n^ 
di la pt^rsonnaiiU (1S91 , La fati^te inUlUctuelk (1898); Pierre 
Janet, author, amongst other works, of LAuiomatism fsyclu^o^iiu. 
(18S9; 2nd edit. 1894;; Fr. Paulton, who wrote an exhaustive 
work on L\iifivift^ mcntaU ct Us ^Uhfunts'dt tisfrit (i88«y'. and 
another on the Phcnomcncs affectifs ft Us lots di Uur affantu^n 
(1887) ; Leon Dumonl, author of a fine work on the Tki\*nf scun- 
iijiqiu de la sntsiHlitt{\^';i)\ Fere, who in 1887 published some 
intent ting ex {K*ri mental data on Scftsaiion H moui'tmfnt^ and 
(1S92) ail imiK>rtant work on the Patlv^lo^f dcs thpiotions. Some of 
the French psychologists are alienists as well, e.y^. Dc^pine, author 
oi Psxiholi'i^U naturclU ^1868) ; Kallet, author oi Le lan^ai;;i imtmiut 

' KitMiC's \vork» arc the fol lowing /^< P^vxkoio^ie amglaiu ctmifm^Mmt 
MSr<». ;fi| nlit. iS4)i . Kn« tr. 1S7.V. l^hnrdtU I1S73; )th edit. i8<>4), />i 
pkiUnophif iif S^kof^nhau^r '(1S74), Ija pst\kolo^if alUmuimdf amUm p a nu m 
<iK7ii. .*n'l rilii. |S)2; Kng. tr iSi^)); /jfs maltuius d£ la muwukrt yxix^x ; t)U: 
edit i>^>4. Kn^ tr. i8Kj». /^r miiUtJies tU Ui x^UmU 11S83. luch r«lit 189$ 
Knj; tr. 184)71. /yi maUiJus Ur li pfrumalttr iiSS^; 3rd edit. 1894. Eng. tr 
iKc/i), I tt p^\\koI,\^if iif ttUtenhon (1889, jnd edit. i8i>4. Cng, tr. lft9aK A' 
p^y^holo^u d/\ sfmttmrmis (i'^>, Kn^. tr. iS(/;», /*nHflmiwm d€M idtt$ gtnewmU% 
(i8ty7, Kng tr. iS*^*, Essai ntr rtmagimatiom creahvt \ 1900k. 
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et Faphasie (1866) ; Sollier, whose Psychologic de r idiot et de V imbecile 
has been translated into German ; Bourdet, and others. On psy- 
chophysical lines we have the works of the Belgian Delboeuf, who 
is also author of a work called La matiire brute et la matiire vivante 
(1890). The physiologist Richet is author of an Essai de psychologic 
gfn^ralcy nor must we omit to mention Bourdon, Henri, Flournoy. 
Beaunis, Philippe, all of whom follow the experimental method, which 
the numerous psychological laboratories have recently rendered 
more and more popular. The results of psychological investigations 
are published in the Ann^e psychologiqucy edited by Binet, Beaunis, 
and Henri, and appearing yearly since 1895. This publication, 
besides containing papers by eminent psychologists of all countries, 
gives a complete review of all psychological books and articles as 
they are published. Hypnotism has also been much studied in 
France (witness the important works of Bernheim, Richet, Janet, 
and others). The study of nervous maladies has received a 
powerful impulse from Charcot (1825 — 1893), famed for his 
anatomical researches on the structure of the nervous centres.^ 

The Psychology of Childhood has been ably dealt with by 
Bernard Perez, Queyrat, Compayr^, Binet ; that of animals, studied 
by Flourens in the first half of the eighteenth century, was made the 
subject in recent times of an important work by Espinas,Z^j sociMs 
animales (1877), whilst later still we have Alfred Binet's La vie 
psychique dcs micro-organistnes (1891).^ 

The Psychology of Peoples has an eminent exponent in Gabriel 
Tarde, author of several important works, amongst which are Les 

> Binet et Henri, La fatigue inUllectuelU (1898) ; Ch. F6r6 et Binet, Le 
magnetisme animal; Despine, De lafoUe (1875); P*"^ Sollier, Le probUme de 
la memoire^ essai de psycho-nUcharnqtu (1900) ; Delboeuf, Examen critique de la 
lot psychophysique (1883), Le sommeil et les rives (1885), etc. ; Bourdon and Henri 
have both published various papers on psychophysiology in the Annie psycho- 
logique and in the R&ime philosophique \ Beaunis, Les sensations intirieures 
(1889), etc.; Flouraoy, Des phenonUnes de synopsie (1893); Bernheim, De la 
suggestion (1884), Hypnotisme, suggestion^ psychotfUrapie (1891); Richet treats 
of hjrpnotism in L Homme et I intelligence (1884) ; Charcot published in 1874 his 
Lemons sur les maladies du systime nerveux faites d la Salpetriire (4th edit. 1880), 
and is the author of Les localisations dans les maladies cbi cerveau etde la moiUe 
ifiiniire (1^76— liSi). 

• Bernard Perez is the author oiL enfant de trois a septans (1886), Psychologie 
de V enfant (1878; Eng. tr. 1885), Lart et la poisU chez V enfant (1888), Le 
caractire de P enfant etde Vhomme (1892), etc. ; F. Queyrat wrote Limagination 
et ses variitis chez t enfant (i^'^ \ G. Compayr6 published L&volution intellec- 
tueUe et morcUe chez l enfant (1893) ; Binet is the author of various papers on the 
Psychology of childhood published in the Retme philosophique and in the Annie 
psychologique, Flourens wrote />^ I'instinct et de Tinteltigence des animaux (i^i). 
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his di r imitation (1890), Loppasition universelk (1891), La logiquf 
sociak (1895), besides others connected with law and criminal 
sociology. Tarde endeavours to explain historical and social 
evolution by means of a few general psychological laws, and to 
point out the spontaneous character (much neglected by naturalistic 
psychologists) of the manifestations of the human intelligence. His 
works are deservedly extremely popular both in France and else- 
where. An author equally at home in experimental Psychology 
and in the Psychology of peoples is Bourdon, professor at Rennes 
University, and author of an interesting work entitled V exposition 
dis Anotions et des tendanas dans U langagt ( 1 892). 

Whereas all the above-mentioned authors (Tarde perhaps 
excepted) follow a strictly empirical method, a more philosophical 
character is to be obser\'ed in the writings of Alfred Fouill<^, whose 
various works on Ethics, Law, Sociology, General Philosophy, 
and Psychology are all equally deserving of praise. His principal 
psycholc^ical work is entitled Psychologie des id/es/oms (1S93) ; in 
this he partly follows Schopenhauer by ranking as a primar\- 
psychologiciil principle the volitional impulse (which he calls 
tappetit). At the same time he differs from him in reco*;nising 
the close connection between the said impulse and the co-^nitive 
elements of consciousness, owing to which an idea becomes a 
force. Fouillcc. profound philosopher as he was, has a ver>' 
clear conception of the character and of the laws of consciousness, 
and he ably confutes the thcor>' of those psychologists wh«» 
(especially in France) assign to it the secondary function oi 
illuminating intermittently the vital mechanism. 

To this purely philosophical schix>l are also to be assigned the 
writings of (iuyau, of which the most imi>ortant, psychologically 
s{)eaking, is his Gt-nese de iidie de temps (iSS*^). and those <if Her.r: 
Bcrgson, author of lissai sur Us dnnne'es innut'duites de la conseience 
(1SS9) and Matihe et Memoire (iSy6). both notable works. ThcM- 
writers, and others such ;is Kalier, Kauh, Duprat. etc., fallow i 
system which differs from that of the naturalistic alienists who 
intriMluce<t ex{x.Timental Psychology int(» France. A more spcvii- 
lativ'- and metaphysical cliaracter is to be noticed in the writings 
of ( Ii. kenouvier and D. Mercier, and other conlcmi)orary French 
phil«is4>phers, who make use of Psycholoj^y as a st«irting-point for 
their philosophical doctrines.* 

* Kjilirr. roMr\ J* pkUoiofhu \\A. I. rsukohgu (iS^j , Kaiih. /V la metkt^dt 
ttams in p\YiMt}Higu *i4i itnhmenh \\^Si/f^\ , G. L. Duprat. I.tmslattltie «i/«tti> 
(i8</;>, l^s ittMifi s^etdtis de la folu (19UU); Ch. Kenouvicf. Iji psycM^t^w 
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Although Italy is not so advanced as other nations in psycho- 
logical studies, it is but just to say that these have always been 
Piyeboiogy niore or less cultivated in this country, and within the 
*a tt^. last few years have received an impulse which promises 
well for the future. Rosmini and Galluppi were followed by a 
series of spiritualistic philosophers like Mamiani and Conti, for 
whom Psychology was an accessory of metaphysics. A much 
greater importance was attributed to it by the disciples of the 
positivist school, who, from the eighteenth century downwards^ 
did nothing but preach in a more or less modified form the 
theories of Locke, of the English associationists, and of the 
French sensationalist To this school belong Genovesi, Gioia, 
Romagnosi, and Carlo Cattaneo (1801 — 1869). Cattaneo was the 
first in Italy to give importance to the study of social and of 
historical consciousness, to which study he applied the name 
of Psychology of Associated Minds (lectures given from 1859 to 
1863). Italian positivist Psychology has an able exponent in 
— Pietro Siciliani (born 1835). Keeping pace with the progress made 
by Positivism abroad, arid especially in England with the biolo- 
gists and evolutionists, he was the means of widening the scope 
of Psychology in Italy. One of his principal works is I prolegomeni 
alia vtodema psicogenia (1878), which has been translated into 
French. Another positivist philosopher, Andrea Angiulli (1837 — 
1890), whose merits lie principally in the pedagogical line,^ has 
dealt incidentally with psychological questions, and founded in 
1 88 1 a review entitled Rassegna critica di opere filosojidie^ scien- 
tificlu e letterariCy wherein they are frequently discussed. Mean- 
while, the positivist movement in Italy had very much increased 
and given rise to heated controversy with the followers of spirit- 
ualism. One of the most famous Italian positivist psychologists 
^^^ and philosophers is Roberto Ardig6 (born 1828), pro- 

fessor in Padua University, who has embraced in his 
numerous works every branch of philosophical thought. In 1870 
he published La psicologta cofne scienza positiva (3rd edit. 1882), 
in which, as opposed to the spiritualists, he maintained the 
complex character of consciousness and its intimate connection 
with physiological phenomena. His ideas are expounded with 
great clearness in his last work, entitled Unitd della coscienza 

ratianeUe; D. Mercier, Psychologic (1897), Les origines de la psychologic coti- 
Umporaine (1898}. 

> Andrea Angiulli, La filosofia c la ricerca positiva (1868), Qucstioni di 
filosofia positiva (1873). 
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(1898). In some respects he follows the theories of Spencer. 
Bain, and Herbart ; but he differs from them in attributing a 
preponderating importance to cerebral physiology in the explan- 
ation of complex mental phenomena.^ 

Experimental Psychology in Italy owes much to Giuseppe Sergi,' 
professor at the University of Rome, author o{ Prindpii di Psicol^^jp*M 
(1874) and of several other works, such as EUmumti di 
Psicoioj^ia (1879), which has been translated into French 
ij^sychologie physiologiquc^ 1887). and Principii di psicologiii^ of which 
the first volume, which appeared in 1894, is entitled Dolort e ptactrt, 
storia mUuraU dci sentimcnti. Sergi's ideas are more advanced 
than those of other Italian psychologists, as he is a staunch 
believer in the theory of the dependence of mental on corporeal 
phenomena, so that he may be said to follow Maud$le>\ Richer, 
and other physiological psychologists. Another psychologist 
worthy of note is Tito Vignoli, author of various psychological 
papers, and of an important work entitled Delia U^e foHdanun- 
tale deir intelligenza nel re^ipw anhnale (1877), which has been 
translated into Knglish and German. 

Many alienists in Italy have taken up the study of Psycholog}* 
Thus Knrico Morsclli, professor at the University of Genoa, 
ij an alienist and anthropologist, as well as a psychologist of 
great merit. His IntnHiuzione alU Uzioni di psicolo^^a patolc-^ia 
c di psichiatria ( 1 88 1 J has been translated into German He 
founded the Rivista di filosofia scientifiea (1882 — 1892), which 
became the organ of the Italian positivist school, and dealt 
especially with psychological questions. Another alienist and 
psychologist of mark was Buccola, who in 1S83 published a 
celebrated work entitled La lejx^ del tempo mi femmuni at. 
pensiero. The author unfortunately died prematurely, and before 
he could follow it up with other works. The Psychology of 
mental disea.scs has also been dealt with by S. de Sanctis (whose 
work on dreams — / Sox^ni, 1899 — is perhaps the best wc have 
on the subject;, Tanzi (professor at the Istituto di studi superiori U 
Florence), Tamburini. Guicciardi, Ferrari, and otherN. The physio- 
logist Angelo Mosso. professor at Turin University. ha> 
contributed largely to the study of Psycholog}* with 
his wniks (»n I*'ear, on I**ati^ue, and on the Tem|jerature of the 

' K. .\rdif;ii 19 the author of II fatto psicologwo delta f^ercttwtu , H :v-' 
(iSi^), I At utfmza sprrimentait M prnstrro , Ija ragiont. 

' (inisrpiic Srrgi la i\\e author (»t Tftwui jtsiotogica drlUi perutimu ,t$Sir 
/.' ofij^tmr *in Jmoment psukut < la tttto ngmijtuuwnr bi^ogioM o^S^* ^ 
degetufauom umatu ( iHbH) ; Psicologia fifr If scmotf ^1890). 
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Brain, which have been translated into several languages, and 
deservedly enjoy a world-wide reputation. Professor Patrizi, of 
Modena University, is also the author of some notable works. 
Amongst those who combine the study of Psychology with that 
of general philosophy we may quote Francesco de Sarlo (pro- 
fessor at the Istituto di studi superiori of Florence), Fomelli 
(professor at Naples University), Cesca, Faggi (professor at Palermo 
University), Dandolo (professor at Messina University), Mantovani, 
Marchesini, and especially Filippo Masci (professor at Naples 
University). The last named has published some excellent works 
on the Origin of Instinct, on the Comic Sense, or Sense of Humour, 
on Psychophysical Materialism, etc., and it is to be hoped that 
he will soon collect them into one general treatise.^ 

Positivism in Italy, with the aid of biology, gave rise to a new 
and original branch of study which can be considered essentially 
n Hwi<ii«i Italian, namely. Criminal Anthropology and Sociology, 
*a^^i»i<«y whose most eminent exponents are Lombroso, Ferri 
Sighele, Garofolo. The Psychology of Childhood has 
been studied by Colozza, Vitali, Paolo Lombroso, De Sanctis, 
and others. 

Notwithstanding the favour shown to Positive Psychology 
in Italy, there are several psychologists with different views, like 
Boratelli, professor at Padua University (who, in his celebrated 
work on Kant, follows the Kantian theories tempered with ideas 
borrowed from Lotze), and other eminent philosophers such as 



* Tito Vignoli is the author of Peregrinazioni psicologiche (1895), etc. ; 
Enrico Morselli of Semejotica delU maUUtU mentaU ( 1 885 sqq, ). The English trans- 
lation of A. Mosso*s La Paura came out in 1896; of his La fatica in 1903; 
and of his Temperatura del ^cervello in 190 1. F. de Sarlo is the author of 
Saggi filosofici (2 vols., 1895— 1897); N. Fomelli of Gli studi di psicopatia in 
Francia (1878) ; A. Faggi of Principi di psicologia modema (1897) ; G. Dandolo 
of La cosdenza nelV uomo\ Le integrazioni psichiche (1898); >G. Mantovani 
of Psicologia fisiologica (1896). The first edition of Cesare Lombroso's Luomo 
delinquente came out in 1876 ; Enrico Ferri's Sociologia criminale came out in 
1 89 1, but is in reality the third edition of a shorter work entitled I nuovi orizzonti 
d/l diritlo e della procedura penale^ which appeared in 1880. F. Masci is the 
author of Cosdenza, volontd, libertd (1884) ; Genio naturale delV Istinto (1887) ; 
// MaUrialismo psicofisico e la dottrina del parallelismo in psicologia (1901). 
F. Benatelli published several psychological essays, some as early as 1852. 
His La cosdenza e il meccanismo interiore appeared in 1872, his Elementi di 
psicologia e logica in 1892. Carlo Cantoni wrote a Corso di filosofia (Vol. I. : 
Psicologia, 1866) ; A. Chiappelli published in the Giomale Napoletano di scienze 
e lettere in 1880, and in the Filosofia delle scuole italiane in 1885 several 
excellent papers on the nature and value of modem psychological research. 
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Tocco, professor at the Istituto di studi superiori, Florence and 
Chiappelli, professor at Naples University. 

As in other countries, so in Russia, Psychology has had 
many difficulties to contend with. Metaphysical philosophy, in 
EusUa '^^ opposite forms of Mysticism and Materialism, ha.« 
P«y«^«*ot*«**- hitherto shackled psychological research in that countr>'. 
It was not until 1885 that a Psychological Society was founded 
in the University of Moscow. This society inaugurated in 1S89 
a philosophical and {>sychoIogical review, which published all the 
more important contemporary articles written on the subject in 
Russia. 

Specially distinguished in the psychological line are Lopatine. 
Troilsky, and above all Grotc (1852 — 1899), who founded and 
directed the psychological laboratory in the University of Moscow 
and has published several works of merit* 

We have more recently a number of younger men who ha\-e 
applied themselves almost exclusively to experimental Psycho!og>*. 
such as Tokarsky (the successor of Grote in the direction of the 
Moscow laboratory). Marine, Worobiow, Bernstein, Belkin. Ejner. 
and others. These researches found much favour among$: 
physiologists, one of whom, Setchenow, brought out a volume 
of psychological studies on materialistic lines in 1863. when 
the (leld was still held by idealistic and spiritualistic metaphyMC<> 
tlis work made a great sensation at the time, and is still held 
in much esteem for the cle.irness of its method and ideas. 

Amon;^st other notable physiologists and alienists we mu^i 
note Bctchtcscn fwho since 1896 ha** edited an important review 
of .-Mitnism. Ncurolo-^y. and Kx))erimental Psychology), ()rchan>ky 
< professor at the I'liivcrsity of Charcow. who has written •^vcral 
notable works (»n Wt-ber's Law. on Nervous and .Mental Phenomena, 
and on I leri (iity ). Sikor**ky (wb.o has occupied himself uith great 
>ucci>^ \\\\\\ the Phvcholu^y of the Russian people), TM:hij:c. 
and <#thtT>. The moral and philosophical sciences which have 
a Cf-nnrclioii with ISych. "lugy, suth as .l*'slbelics, Philolo-^iy, etc. 
ha\f lx*en >tudiiii from thr psychological point i>f view in the 
writings «.!* (iiiit-^ky, ()b<»len-«ky, aiul others. 

I he studies whicii deal with so-callcil spiritualistic ar.d 
telepathic phenomena have a celebrated representative in Kusm i 

I ht t's\J:oi\^y of SrnstitiOH^ ; Thf Ke/'vrmiitum of lo^^i, ; TJkrComrfA^m 

'*f tkr Si*:t/ an! ,'t Mfttial Kntrf^y im /'fv.A.'.i'^'i ; .\tftZihr am J Tvs'sLv . 

Tk€ i nh^fue ./ I'f'^ff^^; /.A/nri-j vn thr Htittry of l^ktlaopky tm /A/ 
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in the person of Akiakow, a man of uncommon talent, whose 
works have been translated into many languages. These studies 
not having yet entered into a really scientific phase, and being, 
therefore, most uncertain in their methods and results, it is 
impossible to gauge their real value with regard to the under- 
standing of mental processes.^ 

We have thus ascertained that Psychology is studied in 
all civilised countries, a fact which is in a great measure due 
Psychological to the numerous psychological laboratories which have 
laboratories, y^^j^ recently founded. In Germany, besides the Leipsic 
laboratory (founded in 1878), we have those of Gottingen, Bonn, 
Berlin (managed by Professor Stumpf), Freiburg ; in France those of 
Paris and Rennes ; in America those of New York, Philadelphia, 
Worcester, Yale, Providence, Cornell University, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Harvard, Chicago, Toronto. There are others at 
Copenhagen, Groningen, Geneva, Lifege, Brussels, Rome, Turin, 
Stockholm, Cambridge and London. 

These studies brought in their train the publication of 
various psychological periodicals, of which the most notable is 

Periodicals. W^'^^^'s Philosophisclie Studien^ founded in 1883. 

Besides this we have in Germany the Zeitschrift fur 

PsycJtobgie und PItysiologie der Sinnesorgane, in France the Ann^e 

psy'chologique. Mind was founded in England in 1866. In America 

we have the Psychological Review (1894) and the American 

Journal of Psychology (1887). Other philosophical periodicals 

have beg^un to give importance to psychology : as, for instance, 

the Revue Philosophique (founded in 1878 by Ribot), the 

Vierteljahrsdirift fur wissenscliaftlicfie Philosophiey the Rivista^ 

fUosoficay the Rivista di filosofia^ pedagogia e scienze affini, etc. 

Even the numerous periodicals dealing with the science of mental 

diseases reserve a place for psychological research. The same 

is the case in regard to recent periodicals dealing with the 

Psychology of Childhood and in general with all those connected 

in any way with Psychology. 

This science has now attained such a degree of maturity 
as to warrant an examination into the results obtained, with the 
view of ascertaining what new ideas have been introduced and in 

' Not knowing the Russian language, I have only been able to acquaint 
m3r8elf with works translated into French or German {e.g, some of those 
of Setchenow, of Grote, and one or two others). For the above information on 
Russian Psychology, I am indebted to Ossip-Louri6's recent work, La philosophic 
russe cantemporaine (Paris : Alcam, 1902). 
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what main points it differs from the more old-fashioned PsychoUi^'. 
In a critical survey of this kind it is necessary, where such a 
proceeding is possible, to pass from elementary to more complex 
questions. This method cannot, however, be always followed, 
owing to the general character of Psychology, which makes it 
impossible not to mix up philosophical problems with the nK>re 
simple questions under discussion. After having discussed the 
object of Psychology, 1 shall deal with the relations between mind 
and body, and pass thence to the methods of Psychology, to the 
composition and development of mental life, and to consciousness. 
Lastly, I shall examine the laws of Psychology. Throughout 
this survey I shall attempt to make clear the points on which 
the best contemporary psychologists agree, as well as those on 
\l'hich opinions differ ; and in the latter case endeavour to find 
the causes of disagreement, and to show which ap{>ears to be 
the more probable and acceptable solution. 



CHAPTER II 

OBJECT AND SCOPE OF PSYCHOLOGY 

If we open any psychological treatise of the old school, we find 
Psychology defined as the science of the inner phenomena in man. 
oi4«etof "The object of Psychology," says Beneke, one of the 
^^py^^^'i^^^' most eminent representatives of the aforesaid school,, 
"comprises every thing we can apprehend by means of internal 
perception and sensation." ^ This definition is based on a 
philosophical conception originating with Descartes and sub- 
sequently accepted as a psychological principle by Locke, according 
to which there is an absolute division between the physical, or 
external world and the inner world of consciousness. We have 
an external experience, according to Locke, when an external 
stimulus, touching a part of our body, awakens a sensation in 
the mind ; whereas internal experience consists in the elaboration 
of the perceptions derived from external experience, and is dis- 
tinguished by a peculiar mental activity. It is owing to this 
activity of consciousness that from the elementary we pass to 
more complex perceptions, such as the apprehension of relations 
and of abstract notions.* Although, on the one hand, Locke's 
philosophical theory gets rid of the absolute separation between 
Psychology and the Natural sciences, which had prevailed from 
Descartes downwards, on the other hand the distinction he drew 
between *' sensation " and " reflection " was destined to bring about 
a return to the aforesaid separation. 

We have seen that after Wolff there arose in Germany a school 
of psychologists who, in attempting to reconcile the idealism of 
Leibnitz with the empirical theories of Locke, created the so-called 
" Psychology of the inner sense." This school, it must be 

> Beneke, Lehrbuck der Psychologic als Naiurwissenschaft (4th edit. 1877)^ 

p. I. 

' Locke, Essay on Human Understandings Book II., chap. i. 
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remembered, did not limit itself to the consideration of these 
inner phenomena, but, in studying; the essence of the soul, fre- 
quently indulged in purely metaphysical speculations. One of 
the most noteworthy attempts at building up a scientific sy!»tem 
of Psychology upon this principle is due to Herbart, who imagined 
a mechanism of presentations governed by the impulse of self- 
preser\'ation. 

This thcor>' lasted until quite recently, one of its most eminent 
representatives being Franz Brentano, who, however, did not accept 
the ultimate consequences of the system, which would have led 
back to the Cartesian dualism between spirit and matter. He 
rightly obser\'ed how, on the one hand, there are facts which do 
not form the special object cither of Psychology or of the natural 
sciences, but of a science to which we give the name of Metaphysics 
and, on the other hand, there cannot be said to exist a sharply 
defined distinction between the natural sciences and Ps>'choIo'^y. 
for there are many physiological processes intimately connected 
with mental phenomena. These last have recently * become the 
object of an intermediate science, called Psychophysics, or, mxc 
recently. Physiological Psycholoi;y. Brentano argued from this 
the artificiality of all classiticiitions of the sciences, and conclutfcd 
that Psychology should be simply defined as the science of tfu- s u.' 
He also rejects the dcfmition of Psycholog>' as the •* science i*f 
psychic phenomena,** because it implies that inner, like outer 
phenomena are manifestations of something which has a real 
existence ; whereas he is of opinion that any clear knowledge a::d 
certainty wc j)osscss regarding them can only he the result «i' 
direct |X!rccption.' Brentano. h<»wcvcr, in conft»nniiy with the < Id 
psychological sclux)l, concludes that the only means of arriving at 
an exact knowledge of the^c phenomena consists in ir.tro^jxxrtU'n. 
coupled with the observation of nthcr in(lividu«ils.' The ilctinition 
of P>ychology as a sa^fur of the scul has been ,'il!'.ereii to even in 
nic'ilern psyche »logical works of a >cienlir:c and empirical character . 
but it has lost its original metaphysical sense, and may be inter- 
preleil as meaning that " l*sychology is the science of cver>lhinjj 
connected uith feeling, thinking, and willing." 1 his cmpirica. 

• Hrrt:t«inii u'fotr in 1S74. so that tlir tprm " rrcrntly ' ni';!»l 1< rrfcfrnJ i.' 

th.it clAtr 

yy U, 7. J4. ^v 

' .-\m(>|lg^t mfKlrtti liAVcholdgUiti nf iiotC uHo ftUtoU' thc theory oi th^ ;r**rf 
>rri5r uc ran n«'tr l.ipps {i>u iirumJihatStuhem drs SfrUml^mi^ \^>\t *r *. 
Vulkmann \,/jeht*M<h tUr Ptwhoioj^u-, jiul eJil. 1875 - 1S79X 
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school has been called by Lange, in his History of Materialism,^ 
a Psychology " without soul." The notion that underlies it was 
especially upheld by Mill, who, with Hume, maintained that 
Psychology should confine itself to the general and particular laws 
of consciousness, whereby one mental state is produced by another. 
Although Mill cannot be numbered among the psychologists of 
the modern school, he was the first to eschew in his Psychology 
all inquiry as to the substance of the soul Among German 
psychologists, on the contrary, who are in many respects the 
pioneers of the experimental movement, the contrary took place. 
Thus the physiologist Lotze, who advocated the application of 
biological methods to Psychology, retained the Leibnitzian notion of 
a substantial substratum underlying mental phenomena, although 
his contemporary Fechner, the founder of Psychophysics, rejected all 
idea of such a substratum, both as regards mental and physical 
phenomena. Bain is the first psychologist who confined himself 
exclusively to the empirical method, his object being to study 
the phenomena and laws of consciousness irrespective of any 
philosophical presupposition. With his works on Tfu Senses 
and Intellect (1855) and on TIte Emotions and t/te Will (1859) 
it may be said that modern empirical Psychology begins. He 
is neither a spiritualist nor a materialist, but a pure Psychologist 
who aims at conferring on Psychology the same degree of objective 
exactitude which has been attained by the natural sciences. 

Entirely opposed to the above is the materialistic school. 
In the ^y^s of materialistic authors a psychological science, in 
the proper sense, has no raison d'itrCy for the comprehension 
of mental phenomena comes as a natural result of the study of 
the cerebral processes. The only reality is matter; what 
we take to be phenomena of consciousness are only apparently 
such. This physiological materialism has left its traces in 
several modern psychologists, with whom we shall have to deal 
later on. 

A modem philosopher who has had a marked influence in the 
history of Psychology is Herbert Spencer, who could neither 
sdsntiflo accept the negative conclusions of the materialists nor 
eiiAracterof content himself with the psychological ideas professed 
^'"^^^^^ by the spiritualistic school. Dominated by the idea 
of biological evolution, the laws of which he endeavoured to 
fit to the mental processes, he could not help recognising the 
great difference which exists between biology and psychology. 
* Lange, History of Materialism^ Vol. II., Part, III., chap. iii. 
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** Psychology/' he says, " is a totally unique science independent of, 
and antithetically opposed to, all other sciences whatever. The 
thoughts and feelings which constitute a consciousness and are 
absolutely inaccessible to any but the possessor of that conscious- 
ness form an existence that has no place among the existences with 
which the rest of the sciences deal. Though accumulated obscr- 
Tations and experiments have led us by a very indirect series of 
inferences to the belief that mind and nervous action are the 
subjective and objective faces of the same thing, we remain utterly 
incapable of seeing, and even of imagining, how the two are 
related. Mind still continues to us a something without any 
kinship to other things ; and from the sciences which discover 
by introspection the laws of this something, there is no passage by 
transitional steps to the sciences which discover the laws of these 
other things."^ Spencer is therefore of opinion, as opposed to 
Comte and his followers, that it is impossible to create a psycho- 
logical science based solely U|x>n introspection, which, howe\'er, 
he considers the starting-point of all psychological research. To 
this, which he calls " subjective Psychology," Spencer adds, as a 
complement, what he defines as "objective Ps>xhology.'* Conscious- 
ness not being able to exist without a brain and a nervous system 
(or, in other words, without a biological organisation), there must 
necessarily exist a scries of connections and relations between the 
two which cannot be gauged by mere introspection, but require 
to be examined by means of some other psychological method 
re>embling the methods of biology.* The two " Psychologies ** arc 
not of equal value, the " objective " Psychology being non-existent 
without the *' subjective," but together they constitute ** a double 
science, which, as a whole, is quite sui ^epieris.** Spencer, how- 
ever, treats the question rather as a philosopher than as a 
psychologist. 

The same may be said of Adolph llorwicz, in hb work 
Ps)'iAoioipsi'fu Amtiysen auf physiologischtn Grundlaf^n (published 
in 1874). Horwicz (like others of his time, not excepting 
Wundt, in his first work published in 1863J deals only with 
theoretical cjuestions. His style, moreover, is obscure and 
abstruse, and his fundamental idea, that all psychical phenomena 
are derived from feeling, is wholly metaphysical. 

The empirical method, as inaugurated by Bain, had numerous 
followers in Europe and America, and Hinct dates fn»m 1874 the 

• Tkt PrtmiipUs cf Psychology, Vol. I.. I*art I., chap, vii., p. 14a 
' op, di^ i. 141. 
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beginning of this new phase in psychological studies.^ Wundt 
instituted in that year the first laboratory of physiological Psy- 
chology at Leipsic, Ribot (who had already published some notable 
psycholc^ical works) founded the Revue Philosophique^ and 
Charcot began his researches on hypnotism in hysterical subjects. 
The Psychology of Peoples was also well advanced, and the dis- 
tinction between Philosophy and Psychology was beginning to be 
admitted by all.* All the principal works on Psychology which 
have appeared since that date and constitute "contemporary 
Yarioiis Psychology," or what is also called " the new Psychology," 
ggtoitioM of are written in accordance with the above views. Such 
°^^' are the works of Sully, Ribot, Ladd, Ward, . Hoffding, 
Baldwin, James, Jodl, and some of those of Wundt, in all of which 
we find that theoretical questions dealing with the proper de- 
finition of Psychology and of its relation to natural or moral 
science are altogether avoided, or only incidentally discussed. 

To quote one who is essentially a representative of this 
empirical school, we find that Hoffding defines Psychology as 
the " science of the soul," but adds that this is quite a provisional 
and inadequate definition, which merely serves to place Psychology, 
as the science of that which thinks, feels, and wills, in contra- 
distinction to Physical Science, which deals with that which moves 
in and fills space. " Psychology," he continues, " is as little bound 
to begin with an explanation of what Mind is, as Physics is obliged 
to begin with an explanation of what Matter is. . . . It will 
be our endeavour to preserve Psychology as a pure science of 
experience, and to distinguish sharply between the given facts 
and the hypotheses employed to classify and explain them." ' 

Similar definitions are given by Sully, Jodl, and others.* We 
must not think, however, that contemporary Psychology entirely 
eschews questions of a general character ; and Hoffding, who, besides 
being a psychologist, is also a philosopher of no mean merit, 
discusses with masterly ability the problem of the body and the 
soul, and the general character both of mental and of biological 
phenomena. That the necessity of a deeper insight into the 

' See. A. Binet, ItUroducHan a la psychologic experimentale (Paris, 1894), p. i. 

* Ribot explicitly makes the distinction in the Introduction to his Contemporary 
English Psychology. 

» Outlints of Psychology, p. i. 

^ Sully, The Human J/irik/ (London, 1892), Vol. I., p. i, and also his smaller 
manual Outlines of Psychology (2nd edit., London, 1895), p. i ; Jodl, Lehrbuch 
der Psychologic (Stuttgart, 1896), c. i., Aufgabe und Methode dier Psychologic, 
The other contemporary authors above quoted give similar definitions. 
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question was making itself always more felt can be perceived in 
other psychological works of the empirical school, as, for instance, 
in William James's Principles of Psychology (1891). In his opinion 
Psychology is the "science of mental life" with regard to iis 
phenomena and its " conditions." He rejects the English theory 
of " associationism/' and maintains that in Psychology a large place 
must be given to cerebral physiology. Mental phenomena, 
however, extend far beyond the limits of ner\*ous physiology, and 
James succinctly defines their distinctive character as consisting in 
the fact of striving after future aims and choosing the mcan> to 
reach them, this being, as he rightly observes, what distinguishes 
an intelligent from a mechanical act. James, however, docs nut 
proceed to inquire what should be the real object and which the 
best method of Psychology. Jodl, in his recent work Lehrbuik 
der Psyclwlogic (1S96), does not go much beyond Iloffding and 
James. Psychology is defined by him as *• the science of the form> 
and natural laws of phenomena of consciousness in their normal 
course, as these are related to the processes of physical life and to 
the adaptation of the organism to outward conditions, and form 
altogether what we call the mental functions or processes.*' Like 
Sully and Hoffding, Jodl carefully distinguishes Psychology from 
the natural sciences, such as Psychiatr>' and Physiolog>', with which 
it has afTmities, and also from st^me of the philosophical scienco. 
such as l^)gic. Kthic>, and /Ksthctics, with which he considers that 
Psychology is much more closely connected than with the natural 
sciences. His failure to give us a more profound definition y\ 
Psychology is all the more remarkable, as he places it amo!:gst 
the philosophical sciences. 

Inquiries into the aim and real nature of Psycholo-^* mu«t 
necessarily enter the field of KpiNtemoli>gy, and the 
attraction which phiUxophical truest ions exercise 
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SrriSli^wT ^i*-''*'"**" P'iycholo^isls has made the latter dwell i^^r- 
ticularly upon this aspect of the subject.* 
The mistake of the older psychoid »^iNt.s, L«ke and Kant not 
e.\cr]it(*d. ci insisted in considering tlie mental life almo»t e\- 
clusivi ly from the *>tand[)oint of kn«'wled^c, <»r rather of |x*rcep::- tn 
What el-c. indeeil, was Kant's •* synthesis '* and Locke*** *• r« :'cct:on 
but an iiitellci'tual pnnress? Con>cious:ies> ua.s divldni inii.* the 
three t.iiultie^ of knowing, feeling, and wi.ling ; but as iheM; wc:l 

' A no!.ililr rxamplt* til lhi4 m atfitrdril liy II. Milii8trrbi''ri; s ri*cr I Ux«4 
K»9'UH.i:iu^f drf /'wihnltt^tr \ i>p*'t. •>! whuh the tir^t %'ulumr is ii.lirrly c«tA-(r\! 
tu |'h'l'i»<i[i!.iial 1^:1 cations iu;.::i-('trii v. iih l'»yi'hulog>'. 
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thought to be separate and disconnected, it was impossible to 
arrive at an adequate solution of the problem of the inner con- 
stitution of consciousness. The intellectualist theory reached its 
extreme point in Herbart, for whom consciousness was con- 
stituted of a mechanism of presentations which in his view 
were primitive mental elements, and not subject to any trans- 
formation in their goings and cbmings. These theories evidently 
could not be expected to throw any light on the subject. 
Schopenhauer was the first to draw attention to the important 
part played by the subjective elements of consciousness — i,e, will 
and feeling. These subjective elements are, in his opinion, the 
expression of the inner nature of the soul, and cannot be con- 
sidered equivalent to presentation, seeing that the latter refers 
directly to the external world. This notion, on the other hand, 
was exaggerated by Schopenhauer when he sought to make it into 
a universal principle, thus creating a hylozoistic system which 
recalls the primitive systems of natural philosophy. Moreover, 
in accordance with his metaphysical ideas, he committed the grave 
psychological error of establishing a dualism between knowledge 
and will, not admitting any connection or even any reciprocal action 
between the two. There is, however, no doubt that Schopenhauer's 
fundamental principle was destined to bear fruit in modern 
Psychology by undermining the ancient division between con- 
sciousness and matter, between what is subjective and what is 
objective, or, in other words, the ego and the non-ego. The new 
school did but continue and develop the ideas of Kant, who was 
the first to point out the indivisibility of the terms subject and 
object as recognised by Schopenhauer. The world, says Schopen- 
hauer, is will and idea ; but the former, in his opinion, is of 
paramount importance, the latter being of secondary moment. It 
was consequently necessary to give to this metaphysical principle 
a solid basis in psychological observation, as well as to find a 
connecting link between the two elements indicated by Kant in his 
Practical Reason — viz. knowledge and will. This connection is 
still to seek in the positivist philosophy of the nineteenth century, 
the very definition of Psychology given by Spencer marking the 
culminating point of the intellectualist conception of the nature of 
consciousness. 

Spencer holds that the object of Psychology is to find the 
connection between physical and mental phenomena, which present, 
in his opinion, an undoubted parallelism. The question is what 
place is here assigned to the feelings and to the will? They do not 
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correspond to any external phenomena, because we do not find in 
the natural world anything which can be called a process of the 
will or a feeling. For this reason Spencer pays less attention to 
these two aspects of the mental life than to perceptions and ideas, 
and thus leaves his definition far from satisfactor\' from an episte- 
mological point of view. The Cartesian dualism had almost 
p^^^^i^^ disappeared from these new intellectualist conceptions, 
BMona because, although we find it in a somewhat metaphysical 
form in Sinrncer, his contemporaries, such as Bain and 
Fechner, adopt the above-mentioned psychophysical parallelism 
merely as a means of research. From the admission that Psy- 
chology can and must have recourse to physiolog>% physics, and 
the natural sciences in general, followed, as a consequence, the 
removal of the barrier between physical and mental phenomena, 
and the recognition of an intermediate zone in which the " external 
world " mingles with the ** internal world," and calls into existence 
that new branch of science which goes under the name of 
psychophysics. At the same time we find an ever-increasing 
tenilency in |)sycho]ogists to attach importance to the subjective 
mental processes — />. to the feelint^s and to the acts of the will — 
in which the mental life finds its principal expression. This can 
be observed in Hain's book on The Emotions ami the lyi/Z^iSyj , 
in Wundt's first work on Psychology (1863), in Honvicz, and in 
others. What is. therefore, the main difference between Psycholo^' 
and the natural sciences? What difference exists between the 
world of [)erccptions and the dominion of the will ? The anNwer 
ap{Kars to Ik the following: The world may be considered as a 
presentation only if wc abstract from the subject, that i^ frt»m 
our*«clves ; on the other hand, it is both presentation and will when 
we consider it as it presents itself directly to our consciou^ne!o. 
Whatever we obser\ e in our consciousness, whether in one scj>arale 
state or in successive and connected states, we perceive directly, 
without rctiuiring any s()ecial logical process, for the phenomena 
of consciousness present themselves to us immediately without the 
intervention of any other process. What. then, do we find in our 
consciousness by means of this ilircot i^rception ? The ver>' two 
elements wliich the old -fash ioned Psycholog\* had kept separated 
i,e. fc-<li:)^s and |KTceptiofis. We find present, on the one ham!. 
peri eptit Mis and repre>ent.itio:is of the memory, idea.s, conception> 
in a vvt rt!. ditTere:it forms of knowledge; on the other hand. 
feelin;^s <»! pli-asure. « if pain, impulses. desires, resoluti«)ns — thai is t*» 
say. d:tTerent manifc-<:ati>ns of the subjective part of consciousness. 
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which may all be comprised under the denomination of " processes 
of the will." From this it might be supposed that presentations 
tally perfectly with the objects of the so-called external world, and, 
therefore, that the natural sciences, which deal with the external 
world, may be said to form a part of Psychology. A contemporary 
school of philosophers, indeed, upholds the coincidence of pre- 
sentations with external objects ^ ; but this system (which has been 
justly defined as " a primitive and ingenuous realism ") does not pay 
enough attention to the marked difference existing between objects 
as they appear to our consciousness and as they are in reality. 
Colours, sounds, forms, the whole material which goes to make up 
our sensations, are not properties of things, but phenomena pro- 
duced by a substratum which we can only conceive if, by means 
of a process of abstraction, we divest the object of those very 
properties under which it appears to our consciousness. 

The external world is confined in this way to purely mechanical 
forms of motion — i.e. to " matter." This fact, which had been dimly 
recognised by the ancients, and was first formulated by Galilei, 
gave a new direction to the natural sciences, which it freed from the 
naive phenomenalism of primitive systems. Although, moreover, 
the natural sciences start from presentations, they do not stop there, 
but proceed to inquire into the causes which bring them into being, 
so as to arrive at a scientific conception of an " object " by itself, 
external to our own consciousness.* Consequently presentations 
are subjective phenomena of consciousness, and are only to be 
considered objective when they refer to external objects, and 
constitute the material of the so-called ** external world." Feelings 
and impulses, on the contrary, are essentially subjective, and it is 
through these that mental phenomena acquire their peculiar 
character of spontaneous inner phenomena. 

Whilst, therefore, we maintain the distinction between external 
and interned^ we hold that the natural sciences consider the 
world under the external aspect, after abstracting the subjective 

* This so-called " Philosophy of Immanence " which has arisen lately in Ger- 
many numbers amongst its representatives Schuppe, Schubert, Soldem, Kaufmann, 
and others. Wundt recently expounded and confuted their theories in three 
long articles in the Philosophische Studien, Vols. XII. and XIII. (1896 and 1897). 

' On this subject see KQlpe in his Einleiting in die Philosophic (p. 63): " Jeder 
der sich mit naturwissenschaftlichen Beobachtungen besch&ftigt hat, weiss dass 
er vor allem auf die Erkenntniss der gegenstandlichen, des von subjectiven Zuthaten 
befreiten Objectiven bedacht sein muss." See also Wundt, Grundriss der Psy- 
chologies p. 2; and Hans Cornelius, Psychologic als Erfahrungswisscnschaft 
(Leipsic, 1897), p. 2. 
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cletncnts of consciousness, whereas Psychology considers it from 
the internal point of view, and with reference to those vcr>- 
elements. The terms inner perception and inner sense can be used 
only if applied to those mental processes which have their origin in 
our consciousness, or, so to speak, in our personal character, as is the 
case with the feelings and the will. Thus, an impulse or an emo- 
tion is perceived by us directly within ourselves, and we can only 
indirectly refer it to anything external. As, on the other hand, 
these subjective processes are always connected with presentations 
and objective phenomena, it follows that the whole contents of our 
consciousness forms a unity ; and consequently that the object oT 
Psychology and of the natural sciences is one and the same, although 
considered from different points of view. According to those who 
consider presentations as identical with the objects of the natural 
world, Psychology should confine itself purely to the subjective 
forms of consciousness, such as recollections, feelings, etc., lea\nng 
on one side even actual presentations. But this, in our opinio »n. 
is an arbitrary and quite unjustifiable exclusion.' Psychol«>g>' 
may therefore be defined as the science of direct suhjectiir eipenenu, 
and the natural sciences as the science of indirect objectiz^e experience. 
This conception of knowlcd^^c, while completing that vjiven by 
Ix)cke, is based, .is regards direct experience, on a new principle 
discovrrcd by modern Psychology — viz. the principle of the varia- 
bility of presentations considered directly or from a psychoK>'^ica! 
point of view. It is a fact that pre^^cn tat ions considered in them- 
selves alone, irresixrctive not only <»f feelings and impulses, but 
als<» <if representations of the memory, are comparatively unchan^c- 
^«it>».^- t^i able and jXTrmanently at the dis|x>sal of the obser\*er. 
J^J"«^- If uc further consider th.it the variability of pre>cn- 
ptyciucai tations is cmly a{)parcnt when thoy are considcreil 
'^''*"**"*' directly, or psycholoj^ically. we must of necessity c«^me 
lu the conclusion that their variability is caused by the subjective 

' SoRir rxamplrsi will illustrate thr ilifTcrcnl |>oints of view i»l ISychi^^tigy anc 
ol thr i..i(utal M irncrs. I.rt us sup|MiMr a iMitanist an«l a p>yrhoIiigiM both intrr.t 
tin r\tiTuninf( a (rrtaiii plant. Thr l>i>taniHt, a;* an obyrrvri ol naliirr. u;II 
rD(lc.i.>iiir III siiuly It nhjrctivrly ai.d itimpU'trly iii ah«traction IrnRi \\\r 
Irrlii.^^ uhidi it may m^rmlrr, or the rriollrrti'Hi!* which it may r\i»kr . hr wili 
rxami r iti ilitff-rri.t parts hr uill mmparr it uith otlirr plaiitA. and hr w:ll 
ftnalh I ).l^^lly It ai cortiinKly. Th«' p^ych<^lo^;l*t, on the cu[:trar>-, uill aW w 
hiRiM-lf tfi hilliiw thr srrirn of |irri rptions uhich thr plai:t call* lorth thrtnii^h 
asMH latiiin u;}<l thr \aruiiis Irrliiif;^ whu h arr nigrmlcrrii uithiii him. And t>y 
fcjlluuini: thr«fitir!ir of thc-Hr rimipluatrd mrntal priH.c>«rs he wll rndcAvitur 
toAMrrtairi ihr-ir origin and thr srvrral p>yi hulugiiral pri:uiplrtf by w huh t^r1 
arr ^ovrinc*!. 
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elements of consciousness — viz. feelings, impulses, recollections— all 
of which find their typical expression in the processes of the Will. 
The Will, therefore, is the typical and characteristic mental 
function which distinguishes the phenomena of consciousness 
psychologically considered, and we thus arrive at an exact dis- 
tinction between physical and mental phenomena, according to 
which the former are objects and the latter processes} 

We must consequently reject the old definition of Psychology 
as the science of internal phenomena, as opposed to physics, which 
deals with external phenomena. There is also no reason for the 
distinction, founded on the fact that the phenomena of the ex- 
ternal world occur in space, those of consciousness in time. As 
conscious phenomena include presentations, some of which occur 
in space, there is no reason to exclude space from the mental 
processes. As regards time, even the followers of the old school 
of Psychology are obliged to admit that it comprises not only 
mental but natural phenomena. Neither must we forget that the 
distinction in question was based on the antiquated belief that 
time and space are innate notions in the human mind. Like the 
simpler sensations, they are the result of certain relations between 
the elements of consciousness, and are, consequently, complex 
mental processes, produced by a combination of mental activity 
and experience ; and not, as in Kant's opinion, innate forms within 
which the material, afforded by external sensations, arranges itself. 

There are also other objections to the notion that Psychology 
and the natural sciences have a common object. Thus, although 
we may abstract the physical phenomena, which are part of our 
consciousness, we cannot separate an individual, who is a psycho- 
logical being, into two distinct entities, seeing that the mental and 
the biological parts are inextricably connected. Many mental 
phenomena being intimately connected with, and dependent on> 
physiological facts, it was natural that some authors should uphold 
with Spencer the existence of a subjective and an objective 
Psychology, the latter having the same point of view as the 
natural sciences. It is, however, easy to reply that the above- 
mentioned Psychologies are merely two aspects of the same science, 
which begins by studying the simpler mental phenomena which 
are directly dependent on physiological processes, and passes 
gradually to the consideration of more complicated phenomena 
which have their origin in the combination of the former. Both 

> Sec E. B. Titchcner, An Outline of Psychology (3rd edit., New York, 1899)^ 
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these orders of phenomena are of the same psychic nature and 
governed by the same laws, and thus differ from physical 
phenomena. It must, however, be borne in mind that whereas 
it is {generally admitted that internal and external facts form an 
inseparable whole, which it requires a process of abstraction to 
consider from a subjective and from an objective standpoint, 
there is, on the contrary, great difference of opinion on the 
question of the relation of these facts to one another and to 
the perceiving subject, one school of psychologists, followers ot 
the experimental method, professing opinions on this point \%hich 
have given rise to no little discussion.^ 

Kvery one agrees that mental phenomena should be considered 
as " what has been lived through'* (in German, Erlfbmhu); but thi< 
expression, which ought to be taken as meaning an 
^^^ "event," a "fact which has taken place" (in German, 
Erei^iiss), is interpreted by psychophysical materialists as 
meaning the product of a living and physical indi\'iduAl.- 
The facts which form the object of the different sciences, except 
philosophy, says Kuipe,' are facts of experience. Psycholog>% like 
all the special sciences, deals with events, its characteristic feature 
being that any existing event may form an object of psychdogica! 
investigation.* As the relation of Psychology to the natural sciences 
cannot be expressed in terms of a specific subject-matter, it follows 
that the distinguishing characteristic of mental phenomena consists 
not in their belonging to a particular class of events, but in the 
fact that these events are " dependent on the individuals by whom 
they are experienced" (von crifhenden Individuen). This imporlan: 
|)oint once admitted, the doctrine of mental processes (taking the 
word " doctrine " in the sense given to it by the natural sciences 
must aim at demonstrating their de[)endence on certain corporeal 
prcKCHscs which take place in the brain.^ 

' See the intrrcstini; controvrriy between Wumlt (PkUoso/^iuk^ Sit^Mfm, 
|S«>5, I'hrr dU Pf/imttum tirr P$\\fu>hgu) and Willy {I'ifrtfljakmknyt rmr 
witsritii htt/tl. Pkttos.^ iS«^7 . I>U KHsis in dtr mtodrmtn Psviriiol^gu^ Kbhinirhaus 
{GrumfzUf^e Jrr PsyckologU, p. 8) and Kal|>e {KimUii. im die FktUufku 
2nd rdit . Knj:. tr. |X«)7, and edit. l«^»l). 

' Sre the wfirk already c]ii4itnl, pp. 14 and 1^. in which Wundt ftht>«k« 
up Ihr mistake <»! Riving to F.rUbni$s .1 ditTerent trnte fnmi Eretgmu. 
GfSi'kfhrn^ I'orgam^, rli*. 

• Srr O. K(il|»r. itutUnti of Psychology, p. 1 ; and also Wundt't already quoCro 
work. I'r^rr du defim *Ur Psytktdoi^ie, pp. 14 and 15. 

• i)uthmft of Ptyt Ao/oj^r. p. 2. 

• {>/. .7/., p. t\ I'brr Au/^aUm und Mtthod^n drr Psydk^l^gu Thtt 
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Miinsterberg is even more explicit. Granted, he says, 
that a first mental process is in all cases accompanied by a 
certain physical process, and that the latter necessarily produces 
a second physical process which we empirically connect with a 
second mental process, it is an inevitable consequence that 
the second mental process, must follow the first. " The empirical 
fact of the connection between the several elements of conscious- 
ness and the elementary cerebral processes does not, therefore, in 
the least explain psychical phenomena. If, on the contrary, 
these connections are established empirically, the indication of 
the causal connection between the several cerebral processes 
offers a real explanation of the coexistence and succession of 
the elementary units of consciousness, an explanation which the 
mental phenomena alone do not afford."^ 

Much the same opinion is held by Ebbinghaus, another 
eminent German psychologist. ** It is not,'* he says, " that 
Psychology is distinguishable from other branches of science, 
such as Physics or Biology, because its subject-matter is different, 
as is the case, for instance, with Zoology as distinguished from 
Mineralogy or Astronomy. It deals with the same objects con- 
sidered from a different point of view. It is not the science of 
a part of the world, but of the whole world from one particular 
aspect It deals with forms, processes, and relations, the properties 
of which are essentially determined by the properties and functions 
of some organised individual. It is, moreover, the science of all 
those individual peculiarities which have a decisive influence on 
the behaviour of individuals in respect to external circumstances 
[die fiir seine Art, die Welt zu erleben, wesentlich massgebend 
sind]. Psychology,'* he continues, "studies how the world 
presents itself to the eye of man, or to the eye of a butterfly, 
or even to an individual without eyes ; how the consciousness of 
a so-called objective world is formed, and how this objective 
world comes, little by little, to be thought of as peopled with 

theory has been even more completely developed by MQnsterberg in his 
GntndzUge der Psychologic, Vol. I. 

* Ueber Aufgabe und Methode der Psychologies p. 27 : " Die empirische 
Feststellung der Beziehungen Zwischen den einzelnen Elementen des Bewusst- 
seinsinhaltes und den elementaren Gehirnprocessen bietet somit nicht die 
geringste £rkl2lrung der psychischen Elemente ; sind diese Beziehungen aber 
erst einmal empirisch festgestellt, so bietet die Aufzeigung des Causalzusammen- 
hangs Zwischen den einzelnen Gehirnprocessen in der That eine wirkliche Er- 
kl&rung for die Co&dstenz und Succession der elementaren psychischen Inhalte." 
Sec also Psychology and Ufe, p. 60 ; GrundzUge der Psychologic^ P- 457* 
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things and energies, or even with gods and magical forces. In 
fact, Ps>xhology," Eblingham concludes, "considers the world from 
an individual and subjective point of view ; whilst Physics con- 
siders it as if it were independent of us [von den Eriebnissen 
dcr Individuen].** ' 

This mode of conceiving the object of Psychology, however, 
does not overcome the difficulty of the relation of physiological 
cerebral phenomena to the perceiving subject. Granted that the 
individual is of a two-fold nature, physical and mental, it is. 
nevertheless, a fact that the study of the physical processes must 
be kept quite distinct from that of the mental processes. Of 
the latter we have a direct perception ; whilst the former, which 
belong to the {general order of physical phenomena, can only be 
>tudied by means of the indirect method which makes complete 
abstraction of all subjective impressions. 

There are. hf>wever, weightier objections, founded on logical 
and epistemoiogical reasons, to the theory which distingui^ihc^ 
SAMntdiA. I'sychology from the Natural sciences, according to 
evMioiuioB the different stand|K>int which they severally assume. 
S!t S!S!^f* There are some who maintain that the Natural science* 
»*•»*■* also must make use of direct intuition ; whilst in the 

(►pininn of others Psychology, so far from bcin^ a 
science ba<ed solely on direct experience, requires, like the phy>ica: 
.sciences, to transform and el.ib«»ratc the data it has collected 

The former objection can best be met by the reply that. 
granted that the natural sciences presuppose an intuition • t' 
natural objects ami phenomena, this constitutes merely subjec:i\e 
com in« til- sense impression, and not scientitic knowledge. The 
pro.;rrss «if the natural sciences has always consi>tcil in mixlifyir^ 
and correcting the data of the senses ; n<»r could they bo ca.liti 
^cirnces, in tlu- pro|»cr acceptance of the uord. before the principir 
wa> c^l.iblivluil il-.,it. i:i c»rder l'» under»tand natural phent»mena 
NcietUil*.cail\'.il is necessary to put aside all subjective impre>siuns.a:ui 
lo siihstiiuif an abstract idea m the place of an image of the scn^c*.* 

' llrrira*;:i Kl)t ;::»;Iui;s. jin-Jf^^'ir i:i iJic l"iuvc;»ity of Hrrslai:. ilrmnd:*^, 
tLf /' \- hv.'- j^i.- iKisii-r IIaPib.iMi, Lrij-Hj, . IN^K |>p 7*^ \\\\^ v^urk i» stiil ».. 
i'(it;r«i- •>! p-.l>l:i .iti'iii. I" l!ir |cr^>>itiK auiimrs must Im? aiMct! /uhrn 
I.tir.i.un ..rr //.) «;. .('j^'/j. '.« i*\\.hi\i^if i :tul rilil . Jrr.j, iS*;;, Knj:. Ir uv^;, 
tttl rilit. I"'/, I. Maili. /'i-.'/fJj^'f zitr Ama^yse lifr hmf't^m^imm^fm (Jriia. iS^"^ . 
Avri..iri'i*. *iirnr t.mr ^ roti-H^or at /iiruh I'liivrrsity. and author of a kf.m 
Jtf ftintH if ii.f tH^ < LripKiC. l^^^J , a-.tl. aiii<»ng»t ihc Krcmh and Italic:. « 
I'r-j.inr, brr^M. a:.ii «.lin-i*. Ci. Kulpr. t.inUttum^ im i/.v Vntioiopku, |v ^;. 
' .\ni<iiig«t «>(:.rr 9ti('|ifin*-r^ ••! this t^.rf>r>* » I arh* Cantuni, prulcSMir in t:-r 
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The second objection, which has found an able supporter in 
Rickert, not to mention Munsterberg, already quoted, deserves 
to be specially examined. According to this opinion, the mental 
world, being as complex as the physical world, requires, like it, 
to be reduced to its elemental units, by means of a process of 
simplification. Were not this the case, the psychologist's task 
would merely consist in giving an empirical description of facts 
observed, a description which would vary according to the in- 
dividual. It is not only psychological, but also material data 
which are revealed to us directly ; and in each case they must 
be submitted to a process of transformation, during which 
abstraction must be made of the perceiving subject. In this 
manner the science of nature arrives at the purely abstract concep- 
tion of the atom, and Psychology at the no less abstract conception 
of the sensation, which is, in the words of a contemporary German 
philosopher, " das letzte Ding " of consciousness. 

To this theory there are several objections. To begin with, 
when it is said that Psychology reproduces the phenomena of con- 
sciousness in the manner in which they present themselves, it is 
not meant that these phenomena must be represented in the form 
in which they appear to each individual at a given moment of 
his mental life. On the contrary, although it is understood that 
the ultimate object of Psychology consists in studying mental 
phenomena as they appear subjectively to consciousness, this does 
not exclude the process of elaborating such phenomena and 
so arranging them as to render possible a scientific treatment 
and explanation. Again, when it is affirmed that Psychology 
reduces all mental phenomena to sensations (though, as we shall 
see, this is inaccurate), what else is meant by the term sensation 
than an eminently subjective phenomenon consisting in a given 
quality accompanied by a certain degree of intensity ? And what 
is a quality, if not a purely subjective fact ? However much we 
may elaborate and divide into its component parts the sum total 
of mental phenomena, when we arrive at the sensation, we find 
that it cannot be reduced to an objective form, that it is a primary 
element, the result, may be, of a process of abstraction, but possess- 
ing all the characteristics of a subjective, mental, and immediate 
phenomenon. Besides sensations, moreover, we have simple feelings 
which arc also the result of abstraction, and are the most charac- 

University of Pavia,'who confuted certain other modern psychological theories 
in the Rivista Psicologica (Anno I., Vol. II., 1900), in an article on the " Concetto 
e carattere della Psicologia." 
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teristic and typical elements of the inner, mental, and subjective !ifc 
The processes of abstraction and of scientific elaboration in Ps\*- 
chology merely constitute, therefore, its method^ and do not influence 
the essential nature of the science. In being obliged to have 
recourse to such methods, Psychology resembles all the other 
sciences, for even History, which, according to Rickert and 
Munsterber^, diflers from Psychology and from the Natural 
sciences, in being the science of pure facts, whereas they deal 
with abstract ideas — even History is constrained to have recourse 
to those processes. The case of the Natural sciences, on the 
contrary, is quite different. For these it is absolutely neccssar>' 
to abstract from perception and to keep to purely abstract ideas. 
An atom^ for instance, is an abstract idea bccau.se we can 
represent it to ourselves only in thought and not in any sensible 
form. A sensation appeals, on the contrar)*, in all cases to the 
senses, although it is always accompanied by various other mental 
phenomena, and the process of scientific elaboration consists in 
isolating it from these concomitants. The process of abstraction 
in this case is consequently limited, and does not arrive at a pure 
idea, as in the case of the atom.' 

Psychology, therefore, however much it may elaborate and 
transform the data upon which it works, cannot do away with the 
direct and subjective character which distinguishes them absolutely 
from the elements of physical phenomena. Nor can we accept 
the argument which is made use of to deny the subjective character 
of Psychology — namely, that it has to deal not only with the 
proccs.ses which we perceive, but also with those which are not 
perceived, and which are unconscious. Strictly speaking, it is true 
that nothing which is outside the domain of consciousness should 
form part of the study of Psychology. Yet we may hold that 
Psychology has the right to extend its researches to facts outside 
consciousness, thus leading to a representation of phenomena 
constructeil on the analogy of those which we directly perceive 
and can, therefore, reproduce within our consciousness. 



' Thr prinnpAl representatives uf the theory- which it here discus9r<d are, 
as wr ha%'e saitl. MUnHterberf;. uho ^\\^% a %*rry clear espoaiticMi ol it ta 
hia P^\\kAlogy am*i Lt/f {\^*^\ rs|»ecully in chap. i.. pp. 1-35, aod in hu 
Grumdzuge titr /^svtMoxir, suW in course of puMication . and II. Kickcft in 
his bwik /'// (wrrmzr drr mahtruts^rmsihafiiukm Htpnffshldmm^ ft^S^V ol 
which only llir tiiM part ha^ ap|>rdrril as yrt 'lhi«i thr«iry is also followrd br 
Kuipe in hi!t i.tmUiimng in dt* Pktlv^ophu fKng. tr. x^f;, ;nd edit. 1901}. 
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Granted the general subjective character of Psychology, it 
follows that mental processes possess certain peculiarities which 
distinguish them absolutely from physical processes. These special- 
characters are two : first, will or impulse, without which no mental 
phenomenon can be conceived of as taking place. The second 
characteristic consists in the end which the will has in view, and for 
which it selects the most suitable means. The object, therefore, 
represents the intellectual aspect of the mental life, whilst the will 
represents the impulsive,spontaneous, or subjective aspect.^ Physical 
phenomena do not possess a will nor an object, nor have they feel- 
ing of aesthetic or moral value. The differences which distinguish 
them are differences of quantity, and these quantitative differences 
would be totally inadequate to enable us to understand the intrinsic 
qualities — that is to say, the " value " of the mental processes — if 
we had never had an immediate and direct knowledge of the same. 
Could we observe a brain in the act of thinking and follow the 
most imperceptible motions of its cells and fibres, we should still be 
unable to understand what that brain thought or felt if we had 
never perceived in ourselves some kind of mental process. The 
brain and its movements form a part of the domain of presentation 
or of the physical world, and the fact that it serves as a direct 
and material substratum to thought leaves its character quite 
unchanged.* 

Psychology must therefore follow another path, for it could 
never throw the slightest light on the laws of consciousness by 

deducing them from the laws governing cerebral 
posttton of phenomena, even could these be exactly known. The 
Jj^^jjjjg^ latter is an indirect method, to which recourse can be 

had only when direct psychical experience fails, and has 
only a passing and supplementary value. ** Psychology must 
therefore study the mental processes in their formation and evolu- 
tion, following them up from their simple to their more complex 
forms, and seeking the laws of their progressive development." 

* See James, Principles of Psychology ^ i. i, etc. 

' Even if we attained a perfect knowledge of cerebral phenomena, the inner 
nature of the mental processes would still be distinct from them. " If we could 
see every wheel in the physical mechanism," says Wundt, " whose working 
the mental processes are accompanying, we should still find no more than a 
chain of movements showing no trace whatsoever of their significance for 
mind ** {Human and Animal Psychology, p. 446). Wundt says the same in 
several of his works, notably in his System der Philosophic, p. 583. The 
same ideas are more or less clearly expressed in the History of Materialism^ 
Vol. I., Part III., chap, it 
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PsychoIog>' is the science of direct experience, and deals 
with facts as they present themselves to consciousness, without 
making abstraction from our feelings or impulses, as must be done 
in the case of the Natural Sciences. We may illustrate from the 
histor>* of knowledge. At first humanity ingenuously believe^ 
that the physical world is just what it seems, and therefore 
conceives that world in accordance with its own modes of fcclin,;. 
attributini^ to it feelings and impulses like those of a consciou-* 
being. Little by little it learns to abstract from such feelings and 
impulses, and to consider the external world as a system of objects 
ruled by mechanical laws. Here we hjive the great scicntir.c 
reform of the sixteenth century, separating the physical and 
mental worlds, which had been hopelessly confused, and with 
Descartes' philosophy we come upon that dualism which ha**' 
lasted until quite recently. At the present time we have reverted 
to the primitive unity, but in a different way, and maintaining 
the distinction between presentations, as such, and the cuntcn:$ 
of consciousness.* 

In another chapter we shall discuss the methods which art 
available to Psychology in this investigation. For the pre^icn: 
we shall content ourselves with having determined its object arui 
nature. 

The character and object of Psychology once determined, there 
remains the question of its place amongst the sciences— whether, 
that is to say, it should be considered a special or a phil«»so;»hica! 
science. In the d pin ion of the old -fashioned psychologists Psy- 
chology was a part <if philosophy, some con>idering it in a sjhxi » 
sense prc|)aratory to philosc^phy, seeing that it deals with gcncr.i! 
mental phenomena and constitutes the necessar>* foundatif!! i :* 
lo^^ic, ethics, il•slhclic^, and meiapliysics. Kvcn at the prcscr.t 
time, in schixJs ;ind universities;. pNych(»logy is stuilicil as a p.4r: 
of philo.sophy, and it i-* only \\\ a Uw universities (es|>ecia*.I\ :: 
America; that there are s|K*cial psychological chiiis. In thcfr> 
hftwever. these ideas have been somewhat m«HiiheiI. and the gria: 
devel(»pnutit «>f psychological science has given it the place an I 
iinjmit.ii.ce of an iniie{>eniient branch *.f study. 

' .Avcti.iri*!*!, \\\ !;iH Kntik ti''r rfinrn I'tfahrum^, A'.A iw iur mrni .*..*. 
li'rlt'r^nf!, t^ufi A \»Ty i4l»i'* Mif\fy ni t!ir tl<*\t'lu|imrrit dI thoui;ht jiiil Micr-:;r.^' 
ki:<ivvli-(if*r- I*. .1 iTiort* •-rn|iiriiai .wA |Hi<^itivr injrin«*r liald^^iii has rnilra\ ■ ;rr-'. 

hltuf kVa'X 111. I h.i;-. \> I 
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Whilst there are still some who believe that Psychology 
may be numbered amongst the natural sciences, it is more 
generally considered a moral science of a very general 
JS^Sr^ character, for whereas the various moral sciences deal 
with the concrete manifestations of consciousness, 
whether literary, artistic, social, or religious, Psychology 
studies consciousness itself, and only in its general forms. The 
necessity of a fundamental science is all the more felt owing to 
the development attained by the moral sciences, as it is the 
only means by which a scientific unity of treatment and a 
satisfactory explanation of moral phenomena can be obtained. 
Thus the position of the special sciences is as follows : on the 
one hand, the physical, chemical, and biological sciences, and above 
them all the science of Dynamics ; on the other hand, the moral, 
historical, philolc^ical, and social sciences, with Psychology at 
their head. On the former is based the philosophy of nature^ 
on the latter the philosophy of the spirit. Thus Psychology 
amongst the moral sciences would be analogous to Dynamics 
amongst the physical, being a special science like the latter, 
although of a very general character. 

But besides being the basis of the moral sciences. Psychology 
has many points of contact with the natural, physical, and biolo- 
gical sciences, owing to the connection existing between 
giqr chftiffgy ^jj ^j^^ various facts and phenomena which form the 

jjgjjjj^ object of the several branches of learning. Human life 
is evolved amongst physical surroundings, to which 
man has to adapt himself, while at the same time he is himself 
a psychophysical being, composed of physical and of psychical 
elements. The historian requires the help of the natural sciences 
to explain the influence of the climate, the soil, and the general 
physical conditions of a country on a given civilisation.^ In the 
same way the philologist requires their help to explain the physio- 
logical causes of certain changes and evolutions in a language 
when spoken by a different race, or by the same race after a long 
lapse of time. Similarly, the political economist is dependent on 
the natural sciences for finding the reasons of certain connections 
between the means of production and consumption, or the causes 
of changes in methods of production. Finally, and above all, ex- 
perimental Pyschology requires the help of the biological sciences, 

> See Bemheim's very interesting observations on the various historical 
methods in his Lehrbuch der historischen Methode (2nd edit, Leipsic, 1894), 
especially chap, v., §§ 3 and 4. 

6 
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the application of whose methods to psychological research marks, 
as we have seen, the most important moment in its history. 

Nor is this all, for Psychology is also closely connected with 
the philosophical sciences — such as Logic, Ethics, iEsthetics, and 
Metaphysics. It is now generally admitted that the 
riuiiiigiiu s^'ence of Logic cannot exist without a foundation of 
exact psychological data, seeing that a logic based only 
on metaphysical principles is out of the question. It 
is not possible to give a scientifically correct definition of logical 
processes in general, of concepts, of modes of reasoning, and of 
judging, except by placing them in connection with other mental 
processes of which they represent a more developed and ooo- 
f^yeboiogy scious form. The science of Logic is consequently 
udtagia pQ^ generally regarded as a continuation of scientific 
Psychology, and cannot be reduced to a merely formal art of draw- 
ing conclusions, as it used to be in the past The associations of 
ideas, which are the starting-point of logic, are themselves mental 
processes, and, as such, fall within the province of Psycholog>', 
without the help of which they cannot be properly understood. 

The relations between Psychology and Epistemology are even 
closer, for whereas logic can, up to a certain point, avail itself of 
the traditional forms of thought, epistemology cannot. 
The latter science, having for its object the investigation 
of the origin and development of the fundamental and 
general principles of human knowledge, clearly cannot dispense 
with the data of Psycholo(;y, which investigates the laws of thought, 
without which no form of knowledge could exist This connection 
between Psychology and Epistemology was well understood by 
philosophers such as Locke and Hume, to whom the knowledge 
of psychological phenomena owes much of the progress it has 
made since their time. 

Kthics and ilvsthctics arc in a similar position. Ethics, which 
follows the evolution of moral ideas, especially in social institutions 
where they manifest themselves most cleariy, has its 
basis not less in individual Psychology than in the 
Psychology of peoples and in sociolog>'. Any attempt 
to make it independent of the one or the other wouM 
be little else than a return to the methods of old-fashioned 
speculative ethics, which are now happily obsolete. ./Esthetics 
also has assumed an increasingly scientific character since the 
appearance, about twenty years ago, of the works of Fcchner. 
Tame, and others. Fechner was the first to study the psycho^ 
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logical laws, in relation especially to the evolution of aesthetic 
feeling in the individual, while Taine studied them with especial 
r^ard to history.^ No purely metaphysical science of iGsthetics, 
treating of beauty in the abstract, would satisfy modem scientific 
requirements. What we need is to be shown the actual manner 
and conditions of the development of the feeling for beauty, just 
as we look to Ethics to show us the moral principles to be deduced 
from history and from the actual conditions of society. Both 
Ethics and ^Esthetics are philosophical doctrines belonging to 
the Philosophy of the Mind, which embraces, besides them, the 
philosophy of religion, of history, of law, and of society, all of 
which, on their part, require the help of the corresponding moral 
sciences, such as the history of religions, civil history, science of 
law, sociology, and, above all, of Psychology. The Philosophy 
of Mind, in conjunction with the Philosophy of Nature, constitutes 
the science of Metaphysics, which is the science of the supreme 
principles of knowledge and action in man. 

The philosophical sciences, whether of Nature or of Mind, 
must necessarily have recourse to hypotheses, and cannot have, 
RinoMiiiiy ^^''cfore, the same positive character as the special 
andpomW sciences. Let us take as instances Sociology and 



Ethics, the former being a special, the latter a philo- 
sophical science, although some Positivist philosophers would make 
no distinction between the two. The main difference between 
them consists in the fact that Sociology deals only with the 
origin and development of the various forms of social life, without 
considering their evolution in the future, nor putting forward rules 
as to man's conduct in respect to the State, the family, and the 
different contingencies of life. Ethics, on the contrary, endeavours 
to determine the ideal goal, towards which humanity should tend 
in accordance with a moral law, which, unlike the laws governing 
the evolution of society in the past, is not susceptible of demon- 
stration. Modern Ethics borrows an ever-increasing quantity of 
data from Sociology ; but the latter can never be substituted 
for the former, for it lacks two of its distinctive features — the 
apprecicUion of social phenomena and the consideration of the 
future. Sociology does not express any opinion whether a given 
religion, or a given form of government or of society, be good or 
bad, nor does it attempt to trace for humanity its future line of 
conduct, but rests satisfied with explaining social phenomena in 

1 See Fediner's notable work VonchmU der jEstkitik (two voU., Leipsic, 
1876), and Taine s weU-known PhUasopkU de Vart (1865). 
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the past and in the present' The same difference is to be 
between that part of Psychology which treats of feeling and 
^Esthetics, between the juridical sciences and the Philosophy of 
Law, between History and the Philosophy of History, between 
Biology and Chemistry on the one side and the Philosophy of 
Nature on the other.' 

This, however, does not mean that the special sciences and the 
philosophical sciences are entirely distinct, and that no connection 
exists between them. The latter have more frequent recourse to 
hypothetical theories than the former, but there is no doubt that in 
general biology, in comparative anatomy, in the science of language, 
or in comparative mythology, hypothetical theories are so frequent 
that there are not wanting those who deny them the character of 
positive sciences. Nor is it easy for the special sciences to refrain 
from making occasional use of the notions proper to their cor* 
responding philosophical sciences, and it is a commonly accepted 
fact that when the study of a special science becomes most 
profound, it finds itself in the proximity of philosophical questions, 
and that scientists often indulge in philosophic speculations after 
years spent in minute research. 

All this, however, docs not sufficiently explain the fact that 
Psychology is considered to possess a greater philosophical im- 
portance than the other spccid sciences. The real cause of this is 
to be found in our definition, which is more than a mere empirical 
enumeration of the contents of Psychology, and b epistemologi- 
cally important. Not to speak of sciences of a less 
general character, even Dynamics, which is the basis cif 
all physical and natural sciences, cannot be taken as 
a logical starting-(>oint, for it is but the result of a process of 
abstraction, by means of which presentations, or objects, arc 
se|>arated from the subjective part of consciousness, in order that 
they may be better studied and that wc may find out the special 
laws that govern them— in this case the laws of motion. Ilowe\-er 
much wc may endeavour to imagine to ourselves an objective 
world, existing indcfxrndently of our mind, u-e cannot di^pcn^^ 
with the latter as a nccessar)* starting-point of any invcstigatiim or 

' Srr H n.^ffding. in hi!i htktk (Lcipiic. 1888^ p. 182. On ibr rrUlivv-j 
lirtwrcn iSyi holitfcy ami the mtiral and philosophical fcienoe^ are M 
Munsterbrrg. firumJiUj^t der Psytkclogir, Vol. I. 

' Kihio .VNthetit-a, Logic, and other branches of philosophical acientr arr 
somrtimrs m\^\ ikenly called sciences of the mind. £«*en Fouill^ (alls into ihz« 
nii»takr. in his Ixiok on the yfowvenunt idtahsU tt la nMiwm €9min U ai 
p0sUtvt (Introdiiction). 
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hs^pothesis. It may, indeed, be ai^ed that the objective world 
is just as necessary a correlative to consciousness. But we must 
recollect that the objective world does not appear to our conscious- 
ness in the shape in which the physical sciences present it ; but 
rather in the primitive form in which Psychology studies it — 1>. 
as presentation and will. These two parts of consciousness are 
subsequently separated by means of a process of abstraction, out 
of which is evolved a system of pure presentations governed by 
special laws and necessarily hypothetical. 

The importance which Logic has for the theoretical sciences 
is possessed by Ethics with regard to the practical sciences. Any 
moral judgment which we pass on individuals, on society, or oii 
history pertains to ethical science, which has for its object the general 
principles of moral judgment, and is of the greatest importance 
in examining the inmost meaning of human actions and establish- 
ing an ideal goal towards which they should tend. The discussions 
as to the possibility of a science of ethics free from religious dogma 
and independent of metaphysical systems are notorious, and any 
definite answer as to the value of this science must depend upon 
the answer to the question whether it is capable of formulating 
ethical rules of conduct inspired by high ideals. This question — 
complex as it is in itself — has been rendered even more difficulty 
owing to the confusion which is frequently made between the 
natural and the moral sciences. If we limit the notion of science 
to the physical and biological branches, we must be content with 
a purely naturalistic morality, which some will not be slow to con- 
nect with a utilitarian standard and other dubious consequences.^ 
This problem cannot be solved unless we complete the meaning of 
the term ** science " by extending it to those branches which have 
assumed of late so great an importance, and which form the natural 
basis of Ethics. 

This is especially the case with those dealing with the evolution 
of society and religion, where the moral nature of man is particu- 
larly manifest Sociology alone cannot explain all ethical motives 
and views, but requires the help of Psychol(^y, and especially of 

' The answer to the question respecting the value of science for ethics, 
so much discussed some years ago with so little precision and clearness 
of view, and even entirely denied by some, depends upon the definition 
we give of science. If, as by many, science is confusedly believed to corre- 
spond to the science of nature, we can understand how absurd it must 
appear to found scientific ethics on phjrsiology or general biology. Ethics* 
hke <£8thetic8> must rest upon Psychology and the moral sciences. 
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the Psychology of peoples, which, through the study of the action 
and evolution of the will in the individual, arrives at a conception 
of the general laws of man's conduct in society. 

Both the science of ethics and scientific logic therefore have 
their starting-point in the psychological fact of the existence of 
certain moral impulses, which are generally developed from simple 
to more complex forms. Other philosophical sciences, moreover, 
have their origin in Ethics, among which may be mentioned 
Pedagogy, which has no little practical importance. 

These are the reasons which, in our opinion, raise Psychology 
above the level of other special sciences. It would be impossible 
for ethics and logic to find a satisfactory basis in the 
^SkxSm natural sciences, as has been proved by the unsuccess- 
ful attempts made in that direction. The original 
germ of theoretical knowledge and practical action in 
man resides in his consciousness, and not only in one part of 
his consciousness, but in the whole, comprising alike the sub- 
jective and objective aspects. As we have seen. Psychology is 
the science which studies the evolution of mental processes just 
as they present themselves, and it is therefore natural that it 
should possess a greater philosophical importance than any other 
of the s(>ccial sciences — a fact which further explains why it should 
have developed into an autonomous department of knowledge. 
The object of Psychology being man, it must be borne in mind 
that man has always been inclined to consider his power of creating 
everything which passes under the name of science, art, religion, 
social and civil institutions, etc, as a supernatural gift This 
circumstance was long an obstacle in the way of putting that 
power to the same objective scrutiny which is applied to natural 
phenomena and even to the products of the mind. The results 
of an objective study of the products of the human mind, however. 
having been found satisfactory*, it was natural that the same 
methods should come to be applied to the mind itself, in conjunction 
with other methods pro{)er to the natural sciences. This was the 
origin of modem scientific Psychology, which no longer considers 
mind, or consciousness, as a supernatural gift, but eschews mcta* 
physical speculations as to its origin and destiny and the search 
after a hy(x>thetical and unchangeable substance underlying the 
mental processes, and treats psychological phenomena as real and 
of impr^tance in themselves. Whereas Metaphysics seeks for the 
abscilute and real in a hypothetical world. Psychology* places it 
instead in the mind of man, from which spring all knowledge, 
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action, and belief. Accordingly, while divesting the soul of all 
supernatural attributes, it gives it a very real importance, con- 
sidering it the origin of all our beliefs, knowledge, and acts, 
following, we may say, a middle course between the two extreme 
theories of the spiritualists and the materialists. 

On one side we have seen that Psychology is the basis of the 
special moral sciences ; on the other that it has points of contact 
Umitattomi ^^* ^^ biological science of Physiology ; and, lastly, 
ofidCTtiflo that it is connected with Ethics and Logic We must 
now turn to its limitations, which it is of particular 
importance to consider on the side of philosophy, as there exists 
a widespread opinion that Psychology is a part of the latter science; 
WolfFs school, we have already noted, distinguished Psychology 
into tvo parts, empirical and rational, the former having for its 
object the description and explanation of the phenomena of con- 
sciousness, and the latter the discussion of questions concerning 
the essence of the soul, its destiny, its immortality, etc. Modern 
Psychology, being above all things empirical, leaves metaphysical 
questions to philosophy. This principle we find accepted by all 
modem psychologists, who, if they touch upon metaphysical 
questions at all, do so only when they are connected with the 
subject they happen to be treating, and generally by way of 
illustration. Thus HofTding, James, Wundt, Sully, and others, 
when they deal with such questions as that of the connection 
between body and spirit, consciousness and unconsciousness, 
attribute much more importance to facts than to theories, and 
found their hypotheses always on the former. Even psychologists, 
who still believe in the existence of a mental substance under- 
lying the mental processes, recognise nevertheless that this is a 
purely philosophical question, which must be excluded from all 
psychological discussions.^ 

In the opinion of these psychologists. Psychology should only 
deal with mental problems just as physics should only consider 
physical phenomena, leaving the arduous questions concerning 
the essence of energy and matter, the atomic theories, and all 

' The most notable of these psychologists is KQlpe, who, in his EmUihmg 
in die PkHosophie^ discards the notion of "actuality" in favour of ** substan- 
tiality " ; but is of opinion that the question is one belonging to philosophy (see 
{ 23, p. 188, etc., Dig Psychologischen Richtungen in der Meiaphysik^ There are 
not wanting, however, those who stiU think that Psychology is only an introduc- 
tion to philosophy, amongst them Spitta, who entitles his book Introduction to 
Psychology as a Science {Einleitung in di€ Psychologic als Wissenschaft). Pay- 
cfaology, in Spitta'a estimation, reduces itself to a SelbsUrkenntnisslehre (p. 36). 
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cosmological ideas in general to natural philosophy.^ It is 
certain, nevertheless, that we can trace no clear line of deoar- 
cation between Psychology and the philosophy of the nind, 
when we bear in mind the very general character of psycho- 
logical questions as soon as they become at all complex. The 
confusion between Psychology and philosophy is especially :o be 
guarded against when wc enter the field of the Psycholog>- of 
peoples, which is often mistaken for the philosophy of history, 
of society, and of religion, although the latter are really part of 
the philosophy of mind. 

We shall have to deal with this question farther on,' so tiat it 
may here suffice to say that the Psychology of Peoples coiccms 
itself only with the more simple and general facts, which are the 
outcome of social life, whilst the Philosophy of Mind itudies 
the whole evolution of historical, religious, social, and intc.lectoal 
phenomena in man, with a view to understanding the psychou^ical 
laws which have governed it in the past and arc likely to shape 
its course in the future. It is therefore natural that with the 
continual and increasing development of the moral sciences and of 
Psychology, the Philosophy of Mind should have greatly gainet. 
in importance in the eyes of modem philosophers.' 

The same difficulties occur when wc inquire into the limitations 
of Psychology with regard to certain special sciences, such as 
sociology, physiology, psychiatry, and general biology. A distinction 
must here be made between the moral and the natural sciences 
Psychology having a greater affinity with the former, which deal 
with the mental aspect of life. But whereas the various moral 
sciences are concerned with different groups of concrete facts. 
Psychology studies the primary conditions indispensable to the 
production of such concrete manifestations — that is to say, the 
general processes of consciousness, or, in other words, the different 
forms of intuition and thought, feeling and willing. Psychology 

* Sec. on the connections ))etu*een Psychology and philosophy, the Introdoc- 
tion to Kibot't utvk La psy<hologie amgiaiu amtemfiormimr, and KlounKiy'i 
Mftapkysi^ue et PsycMologu [Get\t\r, i8</)X See also HAffding in Omiiitus *f 
PtycMogy{^. II foil.) and the chapter entitled "l^ychology and l*hilaio|>hy " 
of W. James a Ttxi-hook of Psyckoicgy (p. 461 ). 

' See chap. iv. (a>. 

* See. for rxample. Wundt'i Systrm Jfr PkiUu0pkit and Paulsen s 
EinUiiung in dit Pkilotopkie. A comparison of these works with Spencey's 
First PrimapUt is useful, this uork dealing especially with physical and 
cosmological problems, in accoc dance with the character of the tioie la whkli 
it was virrittcu. 
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finds itself, therefore, with respect to the moral sciences, in the same 
position as general physics or dynamics with regard to the natural 
sciences. Just as the phenomena of the external world are all 
phenomena of motion, so the intellectual and moral actions of 
man are all processes of consciousness. Psychology is to be 
considered, therefore, the basis of the moral sciences.^ 

In this manner we have determined, with sufficient exactness, 
the line of separation between the moral sciences and Psychology. 
The old-fashioned theories failed in doing this, owing to the re- 
stricted limits within which they confined the science of Psychology. 
Psychology, according to those systems, being only an introduction 
to gnosiology and metaphysics, was deprived of its most important 
characteristic — viz. that of being the most general, fundamental, and 
explanatory of the moral sciences. Nor must we be led into error by 
the definition given above, according to which Psychology studies 
the results of experience from the subjective and individual point of 
view. It must be understood that the term individual dots not signify 
that the study of the mental processes is to be left to the subjective 
judgment of each individual, for no science could exist under 
such conditions. Science presupposes generalisation, is a product 
of processes of abstraction, and based entirely upon concepts. For 
this reason the term individual must be understood in a general 
sense. This being a contradiction in terms, it is best to use the 
term subjective in place of individual. Considered in this way, 
Psychology is the science which studies the general forms of mental 
processes, considered as a whole, under their objective and sub- 
jective aspects, and as manifested not in this or that particular 
individual^ but in an abstract individual, taken as a general type.' 

The connections existing between Psychology and the natural 
sciences are not so apparent as between Psychology and the moral 
sciences, and can be reduced chiefly to questions of method. The 
subject-matter of science, whether physical or mental, being the 
same, it is possible to apply to the mental sciences the methods 
of the physical sciences ; but their aims being quite different, 
the laws of Psychology must necessarily be different from those of 
the natural sciences. Thus cerebral processes are quite different 
from mental processes, notwithstanding the fact that the latter 
cannot be produced without the former. Even that part of 

> On this question see Wundt, Vol. II., Part II., of his Die Logik der 
Geistesvnssenschaften^ especially chap. i. and ii. See also Sigwart's LogiCt 
Masci, etc 

' See Spitta, chap, i of his Einlniung in die Psychologie als Wissenschafl. 
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Psychology which studies the elefnentary mental functions, such as 
sensations and the simpler perceptions, where the aid of physioloi;y 
and of physics is continually required, preserves a sharply defined 
distinction between physiological and psychical phenomena, a s^nsa- 
tion being essentially different from the physical and physiological 
stimuli which produce it. Psychology cannot concern itself with 
the relations between the physiological and the mental phenomena, 
but must stop at the mental manifestations, considering ph>'sical 
phenomena only in so far as they complete the former. Con- 
sequently, general, or, as some call it, higher Psychology and 
physiological Psychology are not two distinct sciences, but two 
branches of the same science. 

We have already alluded to the question whether Ps>'chology 
can arri\'e at an explanatiam of mental phenomena, or must content 
itself, as was Kant's opinion,^ with describing them. In the latter 
case. Psychology could not be called a real science, as the object 
of all scientific research consists in finding the reasons of fact^.' 
We have already rejected the opinion held l»y many psychologisu 
that the only explanation of the mental processes is to be found in 
physiological causes. The aim of Ps>xhology, therefore, if it is to 
be a real science, consists in finding an explanation of mental facts 
in the mental world itself, considering their evolution, their con- 
catenation, and their connection. The study of psychological 
methods and of the development of the mental life will enable 
us to judge whether it is possible to attain that result 

« Srr chap. i.. pp. 4«\ 41. 

• 5^ on Kant's opinion on this matter, Natorp's obserratiocis io bis JKim/nimmg 
M WW PsTck^L^gu macM Kriiisck^r Mttkode, p. loi foil. Naloqi coo d udo 
that thr only real explanation of menul phcDOoiena is to be found in their 
physiological causes. See also an article by Ebbinghaus, ** Uebcr erklAi code u&d 
beschmbende I'sychologte ** {Ziiisckn/t/Mr Psyckcl^U, Vol IXX 



CHAPTER III 

MIND AND BODY 

We have already alluded to the principal differences which exist 
between physiological phenomena and mental processes. Both 
are, however, very closely connected, and together make up the 
individual, who is a psychophysical being. The connection between 
these two orders of phenomena has been the starting-point of 
various theories and metaphysical systems. It will be well, 
therefore, to begin with an examination of the results reached 
by modem Psychology, with the help of the biological sciences, 
and especially of anatomy and physiolc^y. 

The terms " mind " and " body " suggest ideas of a metaphysical 
nature, according to which the mind and the body are conceived 
Vtoioni ocm- ^^ entities possessing a real and concrete being entirely 
22^^^ distinct from the phenomena pertaining to each. Witii 



mindthese empirical Psychology has nothing to do. To 
aad body. ^^ psychologist, the terms " mind " and " body " merely 
indicate two abstract ideas, representing the mental processes as 
a whole on the one hand, and biological phenomena as a whole i 
on the other. A distinction is, nevertheless, necessary. Not 
all corporeal phenomena, but only the phenomena pertaining 
to the nervous system, are in direct relation to mental processes ; 
wherefore it might be more appropriate to entitle the present 
chapter: "The Mind and the Nervous System." On the other 
hand, the more general term "body" is justifiable if, besides 
considering that the nervous system is closely connected with all 
the other parts of the organism, one bears in mind that it is also 
designed to unite all its several parts into a whole endowed with 
a certain amount of independence of external surroundings. Thus 
the nervous system expresses perhaps better than any other term 
the conception of the bodily organism, considered in the co-ordina- 
tion and connection of its several parts. 

The fact that the organism is a conditio sine qud non of our 
thinking faculty afforded food for reflection to the earliest 
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philosophers of antiquity, some of whom invented ps>'cho- 
physiological theories to explain the fact that external impressions 
kaomx <^ll forth sensations. It is notorious that the ancients 
»'*'•■•'*'•'•' placed the seat of some of the mental procetscs, such 
as the feelings and the emotions, in the heart, or in the diaphragm. 
Empcdocles, Heraclitus, and some of the Sophists endeavoured to 
explain the relations between the action of the external world and 
our body. The first philosopher who attempted to give a scientific 
explanation of biological phenomena, in accordance with his 
general philosophical views, was Dcmocritus, whose explanation was 
entirely materialistic, as was the case with most of the pre-Socratic 
philosophies. Neither ancient nor mediaeval philosophy admitted 
any specific difference between physical and psychical phenomena, 
both being contained in the notion of the ** vital principle." In 
the pre-Socratic period, however, the tendency was towards a naive 
form of materialism, very different from the more modern. On the 
one hand, the phenomena of the external world were conceived 
very much as we conceive the feelings and the subjective impulses* 
the universe being considered to be endowed with a will similar to 
the will of man ; on the other hand, the thinking faculty was 
credited with the same qualities of fixity, immutability, etc.. as 
natural objects. Kven Plato gives no well-defined distinction 
between mental and the physiological processes, both being c««m- 
prised in the general concepticin of soul, as distinguished into 
the rational and sensible, according as the higher faculties of the 
mind or the senses were considered. Aristotle, carrying on Plato's 
idea, admitted three grades of life, arranged in a progressive series 
of increasing perfection : the vegetative or nutritive, the sensiti\-e 
or animal, and the rational or human soul. In Aristotle's opinion 
the two lower grades, as well as the rational soul, are to be found 
in man, the human intellect being divided into two parts: the one 
passive or sensible, the other active or speculative. 

These Aristotelian ideas continued throughout the Middle 
A^cs, the neo- Platonic philosophers and the Scholastic after thrm 
attributing a divine and supcrn;itural character to the ratiof*.al 
soul. whiUt the sensible soul was merged in the physical world 
A distinction between body and soul founded on general principles 
came much later with Descartes as the result of the scientific 
activity of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, which led to 
the mechanical conception of the universe. 

Descartes, on the principle that the physical world is go\-erncd 
by mechanical laws, was induced to distinguish it as a fvx txttmsA 
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from the world of consciousness, the res inextensa^ or res cogitans. 
The two series of phenomena, however, are both to be found in 
man, who, as an organic being, is subject to physical 
and the laws, but is not subject to them as regards' his reasoning 
powers. We have seen that Descartes considered the 
precise point of conjunction between the body and the soul to be 
the glandula pinealis. In Descartes* opinion the nerves of the 
sensorial organs and of the organs of locomotion meet in the brain, 
the former carrying external impressions to the brain cavities by 
means of a subtle substance which also fills the brain ; the latter 
running in an opposite direction from the brain to the muscles.^ 

These ideas show the influence of the old theories of the vital 
principle, so that we may say that, from a psychological point 
of view, Descartes marks no progress whatever. In his estimation 
consciousness was limited to man, and the materialists of the 
eighteenth century had only to develop this conception to arrive 
at the conclusion that man also is a machine which receives 
impressions and reacts by means of movements.* As the 
materialists had endeavoured to substitute for the Cartesian 
dualism the monistic conception that the only form of substance 
or reality is matter ; so for the spiritualists or pure idealists (such 
as the post-Kantian metaphysicians), the only real principle was 
the thinking faculty. Between these two extremes of monism — 
materialistic and spiritualistic — the Cartesian dual hypothesis 
has found most favour among philosophers, even to the present 
day. We consequently come across two principal psychological 
tendencies in the history of philosophy — a monistic tendency in 
its materialistic and spiritualistic form, and a dualistic. 

The great problem which presented itself to the Cartesian 
philosophy was that of giving a satisfactory explanation of the 
manner in which the mind and the body, the phenomena of 
consciousness and of the physical world, become connected in 
an apparent unity. The earlier followers of Descartes, such as 
Malebranche and Geulinx, evolved the so-called theory of 
" occasionalism," which closes the way to any empirical explana- 
tion by considering the connection between physical and mental 
phenomena to be directly occasioned by the divine will. From a 
tptnonaad niore exalted point of view Spinoza substituted for the 
IMtaitK. dualism between matter and spirit the conception of a 
tlivinity pervading the universe, and from which all things are 

* Sec Wundt's " Grehim und Seele " in the Essays (Leipsic, 1885), p. 91, etc. 
' See Bain, Mind and Body, 
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derived. Leibnitz developed the notion of a pre-estmblisbed harmony 
between the monads, each of which is part matter and part spirit. 
These theories were, however, of too metaphysical a character to 
furnish in themselves a sufficient explanation of the relations 
between body and soul ; and those philosophers who preferred 
the more limited field of psychological research reverted to the 
dualistic Cartesian theory. This system, owing to its simplicity and 
clearness, appealed to the eighteenth-century mind, with its leaning 
towards formal precision and subtle classifications and distinctions 
The greatest representative of this neo-Cartesian philosophy 
was a disciple of Leibnitz, whom we have already had occasion 
to mention — Christian Augustus Wolff, whose theories 
had great vogue in Germany during a large part of the 
eighteenth century. We have seen how he conceived the distinc* 
tion between inner sense and external sense, so closely connected 
with the dualistic conception of consciousness and the body. 
In WolfTs opinion, as opposed to Leibnitz, the world is not a 
harmonious conglomeration of simple monads, independent of 
each other and endowed with a soul ; but the soul itself is the 
only simple monad, and therefore essentially different from matter, 
which is indefinitely divisible. These purely philosophical questions 
were connected with others of a physiological nature, which had 
already been touched upon b>' Descartes, and were a subject of 
discussion among his followers, whom the metaphysical theorietk of 
Spinoza and Leibnitz did not satisfy. The study of the anatomy 
and physiology of the brain was in its initial stages at this period, 
and it was natural that when nearly all the special sciences were 
dominated by metaphysical ideas, and philosophical problems 
were frequently mixed up with empirical research, physiology and 
anatomy should lend themselves to support the psychological 
theories then in vogue. The " seat of the soul " was the favourite 
thesis of anatumico-mctaphysical discussions of this kind, to nhich 
WtilfT contributed his theory of the faculties, subsequently to make 
its influence felt upon physiology as well. This idea was a con- 
!ie(|uc-nce of the eighteenth-century habit of mind, which, seeking 
after formal distinctions and classifications, omitted to study the 
genetic relations between the different branches into which it 
divided all human learning.' 

' Wiindt rrmaiks (op, at., p. 93) that "Wolff, to msIoub in 
fiiAiHfiia in rvrry province of Icaniing, too often ima^iiied that sci^ 
ill II. f rvf-r>thiiiK when it ha« arranged its ideaa in a well-ordeffcd tyttcai, 
•imI iir«iril iiiiirr riperieoce like a country of which the first thing to 
Ha irriiiorial diviaioo into provinces and discncXs." 
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Physiology and anatomy were not long in adopting this new 
path, and endeavoured to find in the human brain the various seats 
Qtaoiaad of what in Psychology were called the faculties. The 
''"°***>^- first to clearly formulate these anatomical notions was 
a German, Francis Joseph GalV the founder of phrenology. Gall 
denied the possibility of finding the " seat of the soul/' and was of 
opinion that we must be satisfied with localising its various faculties 
in the brain. Although his researches were of a somewhat fantastic 
nature, and his science has since fallen into discredit, it is neverthe- 
less a fact that Gall possesses considerable historical importance 
for having initiated researches on morphology and on the functions 
of the brain which have since made continual and considerable 
progress. GalFs theory is well known. From the external shape, 
and more especially from certain protuberances of the cranium, 
he argued the shape of the brain, and thence the mental character- 
istics of the individual. In this manner he discovered twenty- 
seven dispositions, or aptitudes, of the soul, which he localised 
externally on the surface of the skull. At the time Gall's theory 
met with great success. We have seen how Comte himself con- 
sidered Gall's phrenology as the only possible form of individual 
Psycholc^y.* But with the improvement of means of research 
and of the methods of vivisection, cerebral anatomy was enabled 
to take up a more scientific position, and a reaction set in against 
Gall's theory.' 

The French scientist Flourens was the first to begin those 
experimental researches, which for a long time held undisputed 
A^.>iiimi4^i sway, to the exclusion of Gall's doctrines.* In Flouren's 
^TBiidAffiimi ^V^^^^^ ^^ brain alone was the organ of the intelligence 
tiMOEy of and of the will, and all other nerve centres served only 



to regulate the vital functions and the movements of 
the body. As opposed to Gall, he does not admit of a localisation 

■ F. J. Gall (1758—- 1828) lived after 1807 in Paris, and was the author of 
several works, amongst others the Analomie et la physioiogie du sysUme netveux 
en ghUral et du cerveau en pariicutier^ avec des obsetvations sur la possUnliti de 
reconnedire piusieurs dispositions intelleciuelles et morales de Vhomme et des 
antmuaixpar la configuration de leur tite (4 vols., Paris, 1810 — 181 8). 

* See Wundt, op, cit.^ p. 95. 

' The history of these theories is given in the second chapter of HOffding's 
admirable Outlines of Psychology, besides Wundt's often quoted work. HOffding's 
treatment of the subject is masterly. 

* Jean Pierre Flourens (1794 — 1867) wrote various works on anatomy and 
physiology, some of which are celebrated: Recherches expMmentales sur les 
propriitis et lesfoncUons du systime nerveux dans les animaux vertebris (1824); 
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of the mental faculties in the brain ; and is of opinion that, if 
we remove one part, the remaining parts become, after a certain 
time, quite equal to accomplishing the functions pertainii^ to it In 
this manner, instead of the destruction of one particular mental pro- 
cess, we have a weakening of the entire intelligence proportionately 
to the quantity of cerebral substance removed from the brain. 
Flourens arrived at these conclusions after a long series of experi- 
ments conducted upon various animals, and his ideas predominated 
down to the second half of the nineteenth century, when new 
doubts arose, and the question of localisation or absolute homo- 
geneity was again hotly debated amongst men of science. 

The faith in the theories of Flourens was first shaken by 
Broca, who proved, by means of experiments, that the seat of 
the important centres of speech is in the third frontal 
convolution of the left hemisphere.' This important 
discovery was brought about partly by the observation of 
pathological cases, in which it was noted that, as a result of 
apoplectic strokes, articulate speech was lost, while the speech 
muscles were not in any way affected ; a fact which pro\Td 
(anatomical examination confirming it) that in these cases there 
was an injury only to a part of the brain, the natural inference 
being that it was the injured part which had the sole function of 
connecting the various sounds, so that their combination shoukJ 
form a proper language, and not a series of disconnected 
sounds. This discovery justified the hope that the centres of 
HodtfB ^'^^'^ single mental process would also be discovered, 
pjgr^ Jogiofti and that Gall's theories might be completely con- 
firmed. New light was shed on these researches 
by the microscopical observation of cells and fibres, usher* 
ing in the studies on the nervous system, which have since 

Ktffriemes smr It systrmt mtn*emx ; l>e rimsHmti et <// tmieliigeuce dft rrrrrtor 
( 1K41 ) . Examm de la pkrtnologie, re/miattom dtt doctrgmfs muUtri^lisUt de G^ 
Sfimrskfim et liromssais ( 1K42— 184$) ; Psychcicgie compartt ( 1M4). 

* Thr Krrnrhman Taul Bri>ca (1824—1880) was the author of trrcral medical 
and ai-t)iri>|>oloKical uorks. His dtscovrry dates Irom 1861. He founded is 
Ih76 tlir Anthr(i|Mili»KU-al Institute, and is Chr author of various cnniofiirtncal 
»tiulir-<f. Mi9 ntimrnms works on thr stibjrrt appeared in the Jtmrm^ Jr 
J'A% sti>/og§e At\i\ in t!-.r records i>f the Aiithro|>«ilfiKiral Soaet)* Hanng tunwd 
his dtt'i.tit>ii til the* hrair., he pubhshed various works on the anatomjr CM the 
rrrrlir^l lonvntutton;* and on rerrbral locahnatmn, i-9|>ecially that of the cert?r 
01 *|.rr« h Sri- iit^irtttmo delta Sthteta Anatomita Fisichgua {\f\h\ i8f»H aD«i 
a |>j|-fr nn aph.i»ij. which he called "Apt.emia' <l8r)X) Kor more mir.utr 
paiti«iiUr« "ti thr r]ur«ition •>! ihr anatomy and phyitiolog)' of the bra^r. 
J S«iur>. I i* Jomittoms dm iert'eam [\^iiT\%^ l8«;u). 
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acquired so much importance. These observations clearly proved 
the impossibility of accepting the notion put forth by Flourens, 
that the nervous system forms a homogeneous mass, whereof each 
part possesses the aptitude for every single function. It was 
ascertained that the sensory nerve-fibres, on reaching the brain, 
spread out into different directions, terminating in distinct ganglia 
or groups of cells, and that, conversely, the motor nerves start from 
different localities of the brain in bundles of fibres, which radiate to 
the various parts of the body. Thus, by means of experiment and 
of pathological observation, a certain localisation of the mental 
functions came to be established, but in a very different sense 
from that of Gall's theory. The Viennese anatomist Ludwig 
Turck had already noted that the motor nerve-fibres terminate in 
that part of the brain which is called the region of the central 

convolutions.^ Subsequently an English physiologist, 
Monk, GkAti, Ferrier, and two Germans, Fritsch and Hitzig,* ascer- 
SnisaaSr ^^lined, by means of experiments made upon animals, 
fam^aimot that a Stimulus acting on certain limited areas of 

the brain causes corresponding muscular action on the 
opposite side of the body ; and that, by depriving the brain of 
those parts, that action is notably affected.^ The fact, however 
that a certain region of the brain regulates muscular action does 
not signify that in it lies the seat of the will. The willing faculty 
presupposes other faculties, such as feeling and perceiving, and is 
therefore accompanied by a complex series of physiological pro- 
cesses, which require the co-operation of all the nervous centres. 
The same may be said, and perhaps with greater reason, of the 
intelligence, which, in the words of the anatomist Munk, '' has its 
seat in all the cerebral convolutions, and not in any special one, 
because it is the result of all the presentations derived from sensible 
perceptions.''^ Munk himself attempted to localise in the brain 
the seats of the processes of apprehension and recognition of 

' L. Torek (1810 — 1868) is the author of several papers on the anatomy and 
physiology of the nerve centres. 

' Gustav Theodor Fritsch (b. 1838), sometime professor at Berlin University, 
is the author of works on ethnography, anatomy, and physiology, of which several 
were written conjointly with Hitzig. Eduard Hitzig (b. 1838), alienist and 
professor at ZOrich and Helle, is the author of Untersuchungen Uber das Gehim 
(1874 — 1876); Ueber die FunkHonen der Grosskimrinde\ Ueber den heutigen 
Stand der Frage van der Localisation im Grosshim (1877). 

* See Wundt, Essays^ p. loi ; HOffding, op. cit,^ p. 53. 

^ Hermann Munk (professor at Berlin University), Ueber die Funktionen 
der Grosshimrinde (Berlin, 1881) ; quoted by HOffding, op, cit„ p. 41, note. 
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elementary sensory impressions, such as those of sight and hearing. 
Notwithstanding the fact that this theory was limited to the 
localisation of certain elementary mental processes, and did not 
pretend to assign any special seat to the more complicated and 
general processes of the will and the intelligence, it was nevcrthe- 
less hotly disputed by Goltz, an eminent anatomist, head of the 
so-called Strasburg school.' Goltz does not revert to the theories 
of Flourcns, some of which, on the contrary, he rejects entirely, 
such as the doctrine that each part of the brain can do the work 
of the other parts. He proves that by removing a considerable 
part of the two cerebral hemispheres the intelligence is irremediably 
weakened ; but he also considers it as proved that, when the injury 
to the brain is not of too great an extent, the animal recovers 
perfectly without such formation of new centres as is supposed 
by the supporters of the theories of localisation.* It is interesting 
to read of the results obtained by Goltz and his interpretation of 
them, which is entirely opposed to that of Munk and others 
The discussion between him and those whom he calls the ** new 
phrenologists *' is not yet closed, and in the present state of the 
question it would be very difficult to say which side is in the right 
Very probably the solution will be found to fie in a middle course 
between the two theories. 

Ap{)eal has been made in the course of the discussion to 
arguments of a more speculative character, such as the general 
laws of organic evolution, which is synonymous with e\*er- 
increasing differentiation and complexity.' When, however, we 
consider the very (general character of these laws, we see how 
either theory, by appealing to one particular point of view, can 
be easily adapted to them. Thus the theory of localisation is 
especially concerned with the differentiation of the various organs, 
which are appropriated to different functions; whilst the other 
theory i;ives, on the contrary, a preponderating importance to the 
connection existing between those organs themsel\*es. 

Questions just as complicated arise with regard to the nervous 
system so much studied of late years. Notwithstanding the 
greater {lerfection attained by modem methods of research and 
the powerful aids afforded by microscopical investigation, it is a 

' Sec Soury. op. at, pp. $- U7. the chaptrr on Goltx ind the Suasbuff 
■chciol Golti, uhu It the author of numcruus %\orks on anatooiy- //. I'f^ 
die l'emiMh$mj;fm dei GrossMtms (iliSi >— is a lecturer at Strasburg L'lUTcrMty. 

' See llAffding, of at., p. 42. 

• Kor matance. Soury, op, at, pp. 35. 36. 
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fact that the student of histology is confronted with problems of 
ji^^^^^ capital importance with regard to the relation between 
Uiwiogioai the mental action on the one hand, and the cells and 
nervous fibres on the other, for which he is still unable 
to find a satisfactory and decisive solution. This being a point on 
which there is not even that comparative degree of agreement 
which exists with r^ard to cerebral localisation, it would be vain 
to enter into a minute analysis of the various opinions upon it 
here. Nor would it be opportune to hazard an opinion on questions 
as to which ideas differ so much amongst those who alone, both 
from technical training and continuous methodical study, are 
competent judges. It may, nevertheless, not be without interest 
to note some of the most contested points, especially as they 
are connected with experimental Psychology. 

In order to obtain a clear idea of the state of the question, we 
must go back and examine the theories which were for a long 
time universally accepted with regard to the nervous system. We 
have seen that a great step was made in the discovery that the 
nerve>substance is constituted of cells and fibres, and that the 
former perform a more important function than the latter in that 
they elaborate the impressions received, whereas the fibres are 
merely filaments, which transmit the impressions from the peri- 
phery to the centres and from one cell to another. Another fact 
known for some time to anatomy is that the grey substance is 
principally formed of cellular matter, whilst the white substance 
is essentially constituted by fibres. In what anatomical relation 
do these two elements of the nervous system stand to each other ? 
This is the question which occupies contemporary anatomists and 
physiologists. According to the classical theory, as formulated 
five-and-twenty years ago by Gerlach,^ the cells and fibres con- 
stitute a continuous tissue, in which each part is uninterruptedly 
connected with every other. This theory recommended itself by 
its simplicity, and it was only about fifteen years ago that it 
^j^j. began to be questioned, in consequence of the pains- 

wa]d«y«r, taking researches of such men as Golgi (who is 
also worthy of note for his improvements in technical 
methods of research), Waldeycr, KoUiker, Ramon y Cajal, and 
others. 

In attempting to give a summary of the state of knowledge with 

' Joseph Gerlach, professor at Erlangen, expounded his theories in the 
Handbuch der aUgtmeinen und specielUn Gewebelekre des fmnsMichin 
Kdrpers" (1848). 
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regard to cells and nervous fibres, we may begin by obser\'ing that 
anatomists and physiologists are divided into two opposite camp& 
The nerve<ell is formed of a nucleus and prolongations, or projec- 
tions, one of which is always distinguishable and is called the " axon," 
or "axis cylinder-process,** whilst the others arc termed ** protoplasmic 
processes," or " dendrons." According to Golgi, to whom we owe 
the minute description of these different kinds of projections, the 
protoplasmic processes have a chiefly nutritive function, and the 
nerve-processes a nervous function. The different ncrve-proccsscs 
of the various classes of cells present different characteristics. 
Some, although emanating from collateral ramifications, prescr\c 
their individuality and are directly continued into a ncrvc-fibrc. 
Others, also emanating from collateral ramifications, Io>e their 
individuality, so that it is not possible to follow them up. The 
ner\'e-fibres present the same {Kculiaritics, if we start from the 
point of arrival at the centre ; for whereas some, though sending 
out ramifications, can be followed throughout up to a ncr\*c-prcH 
cess starting from a ganglion, others, on the contrary, are V>si i:i 
their ramifications. The ramifications of both categories of tihro 
and nervous processes constitute an extremely fine ner\'ou» net* 
work, spreading throughout all the organs of the central nerv*ou» 
system. Several anatomical facts go far to prove this thcor>' 
The nervc-celk which do not possess protoplasmic processes have 
special and more direct connections with the blood-vessels, so that 
the latter may even be obser\'ed to penetrate into the former 
(unipolar cells of the sympathetic nerve ; nerve-cells of the Lcfkius 
piscatorius, etc.). 

Many histologists, on the other hand, deny the nutritive function 
of the protoplasmic processes, to which they attribute, on the 
contrary, the function of conductors of the ner\'c-current ; while 
some are of opinion that the direction of the ner\'e-current 
in the protoplasmic processes is different from that in the 
axons : centripetal in the former and centrifugal in the latter . 
or, taking the ner\'e-cell as centre, cellipetal and ccUtfugal. 
According to His, Farcl, Lenhossck. Van Gchuchten. and Ramon 
y Cajiil, the termination of the a.\on and of its ramifications 
is as in(lc|H:ndent as that of the protoplasmic processes, and the 
reciprocal relations between them are simply relations of contact 
or articul.it htn. The cell with its projections would thus form a 
comparativ* ly independent unit, called ** neurone " ■> term tir>: 
Used by \\ ildcycr'. Thi^ d<H:trinc ijives weight to >omc \cr>* 
plaubiblc theories ; for instance, the waking and sleeping states 
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would find their explanation in the lengthening and shortening 
of the projections.* 

Recent studies have brought to light several peculiarities of 
the nerve-cell, Apathy especially having made the discovery that 
the nerve is an aggregate of primitive fibrillae, which penetrate 
into the cell like a network, and differ according to the different 
zones of the cell itself These facts, however, are for the present 
limited to the lower animals, and it is not possible to draw con- 
clusions with regard to the higher animals. On the other hand, 
Golgi has observed a network existing inside the nerve-cells 
which does not appear to be in connection with the axon, and 
a peripheral network which is apparently in connection with the 
axon. But how these connections are to be explained, and what 
possible connection there may be between the discoveries of Nissl, 
Apathy, Bethe, and Golgi, are questions which still await an 
answer, especially as we may say with Golgi that "the present 
state of knowledge on the structure and the relations of the nerve- 
cells does not permit the construction of theories regarding the 
organisation and mechanism of the functions of the nervous 
system in general " {Camptes rendus de rassociation des anato-^ 
mistes. Lyon, 1901).* 

These difficult questions notwithstanding, it is certain that 
there exist some well-established anatomical and physiological 
facts which Psychology must take into account. The most important 

' The researches of Camillo Golgi (professor at Pavia) are developed in hia 
work Sulia fine anaiamia degli argani centrali del sistema nefvoso (Reggio : 
Emilia, 1885). Of this work there is an amplified Gennan edition : Vnter- 
suchungen Hber den feineren Bau des centralen und peripherischen Nervensystems 
(Jena: Fischer, 1894). Waldeyer (professor at Berlin University) published in 
the Deutsche medicinische Wochensckrift (No. '44, i89i)a paper, *' Ueber einige 
neuere Forschimgen im Gebiete der Anatomie des Centralsystems." Ramon y 
Cajal (professor at Madrid) wrote an important work, translated into French by 
Azoulay under the title Les nauvelles idies sur la structure du systhne nerueux 
chei fhomme et chei les vertibris (Paris, 1895). On the latest histological 
theories, with reference to Psychology, see Azoulay's article in the Annie 
psychologique^ Vols. I., 11., III., and also H. Donaldson, The Growth of the 
Brain. 

' See Golgi, " Di nuovo sulla struttura delle cellule nervose dei gangli 
spinali** {BolUtHno della societd medico-chirurgica di Pavia^ 1899, No. i); 
Apathy, " Nkch welcher Richtung hin soil die Nervenlehre reformiert werden 
{Biologischer Centralblatt^ No. 9) ; Ramon y Cajal, Nuevas aplicadones del 
metodo de colaracion de Cr^/ff (Barcelona, 1889); F. Nissl, " Mittheilungen zur 
Anatomie der Nervenzelle'' {Allgemeine Zeitschrift fUr Psychologies ist edit 

1894). 
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circumstance, recognised by all students of anatomy, histology, 
^and cerebral physiology, is the extremely complex 
or character of all the physical processes which occur in 
the brain. The cerebro-spinal nervous system is formed 
of a series of co-ordinated parts, so disposed that 
from the lower to the higher centres a gradually 
increasing complexity of functions is observable.' Amongst the 
simpler centres the spinal cord and sympathetic system are con* 
nected with all those so-called reflex or automatic movements 
which accompany particularly certain vital functions. These 
movements (and especially those of the intestines) are com- 
paratively independent of the higher centres. This independence 
is much greater in the inferior animals than in man, the connection 
between the various centres being much more apparent in the 
latter. The medulla oblongata is the seat of ner\'e-centres con- 
nected with other extremely important vital processes, such as 
respiration and the regulation of the movement of the heart and 
of the vascular muscles. 

Experiments carried out on animals have demonstrated that 
these centres — namely, the spinal cord and the midulla oblongata — 
are capable of producing, if stimulated, certain comparati\*ely 
purposeful movements, but that they are incapable of producing 
a spontaneous movement independent of external stimuli, and 
especially of co-ordinating the different movements even in the 
simplest way. The co-ordination of movements belongs, according 
to some, to the cerebellum ; but opinions differ very greatly on this 
subject, so that it is not possible to pronounce a final judgment' 
Lastly, we have the cerebral hemispheres with the caries, chiefly 
composed of grey matter, which contain the centres of the more 
complicated mental processes, the a»rtex being the recipient of 
stimuli originating in the so-called external senses, as well as of in- 
ternal stimuli, produced by the functions of the viscera and of 
the muscles. Kxternal and internal stimuli meet in the brain, 
and constitute, so to speak, the material which the cortet has to 

* Ctoethf* tayi : " Je unviillkommener dai Grachopf ist desio mehr aind 
dietc Thrilr rinandrr glrirh oiirr Ihnlich, und dcsto mehr glcichen «e tSm 
Ganzrn. Je %'onkominener das GearhOpf ist, de«lo unAhnlicbcr wc w k n die 
Tbeile eiriandrr Je Ihnlichrr di Theile etnander Bind, desto mnn f f aiDd me 
ctnander luU^rdinirt. hie SuUirdinaiKm der Theile deutet auf eio roUkoai- 

' Of recent wcirks f>n th^ i-rretM^num, // CerxHllitio, \rf ProC. L. Luciwu. ol 
the L'm^'enity oC Kome iMormce. 1891 \ deserve! especial notice. 
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elaborate and transform. All the nervous centres are therefore, 
necessary to the regular accomplishment of the mental functions. 
Without the lower centres we could not have impressions and 
sensations ; without the higher centres, and especially without the 
cortex urebrii these impressions could not be combined together, 
and the movements which they determine could not be co-ordinated 
with other movements.^ The higher centres are not only entrusted 
t^,,^,,^ ^^^^^^ with the positive function of elaborating the impressions 
ortiMiiarToiui received from lower centres and of originating what 
*"*^"^ are called the central impulses, but they have also a 

negative function, which consists in regulating the impulses which, 
come from the lower centres. This latter function, however, as 
we shall see, is comprised in the former, because the suppression 
of an impulse comes as an immediate consequence of an act of 
choice, which is itself a process of the will, and has therefore 
a positive character. Some psychologists, English and French es- 
pecially, such as Lewes, Maudsley, and Ribot, consider the principal 
function of the higher centres to be that of regulating and checking 
the impulses originating in the lower centres. This theory is 
closely connected with their conception of consciousness and of 
the genetic evolution of the will as nothing but a progressive 
transformation of a simple reflex action.* We shall, however, have 
occasion to point out that this is not sufficient to explain the 
origin of the processes of the will, and gives no proper idea of the 
importance of the cortex urebri in the elaboration of mental actions, 
for it must be remembered that the cortex is the starting-point 
of those central impulses which are one of the most important 
elements in conscious life. 

The theory of the co-ordination of the nervous centres, disposed, 
so to speak, in a hierarchical order, is, however, admitted by all 
psychologists. Physiology having placed this notion in the rank of • 
accepted facts, and Psychology recognising it as of great importance 

' See, with regard to the co-ordination of the parts of the nervous system, the 
second chapter of Maudsle/s Physiology of Mind (** The Mind and the Nervous 
System'^ p. 109 foil. See also James's The Principles of Psychology^ I. ii. ; 
Ladd's Elements of Physiological Psychology, Part I., p. 17 foil. ; but the best 
exposition of the functions of the nervous system and of histological questions 
Is to be found in GrundzUge der Psychologic, by H. Ebbinghaus, Vol. J., Dk. II. 
p. 89 foil. ('*Vom Bau und den Functionen des Nervensystems **). See alsc 
Jodl's Lehsiuch der Psychologies p. 43, and Baldwin, Mental Development in th 
Child and the Race, chap. xiv. 

' See Maudsley, Physiology of Mind, iil 184, and Ribot, Les maladies de la 
volonti (Conclusion). 
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in the explanation of the relations between body and mind from 
an epistemological point of view. 

As the most typical instance of this hierarchical co-ordination 
(to make use of an expression introduced by Ribot), some nnodern 
psychologists (such as Wundt, HofTding, and Baldwin; 
adduce the relations existing between the various 
'^^ nervous centres with r^ard to articulate speech.' The 
observation of abnormal cases has thrown much light on the 
subject Various elements are essential to articulate speech, the 
first of which is the voice, which forms, so to speak, the material of 
language. The voice must, however, be modulated, and its various 
sounds must be differently modulated and connected according to 
a certain rule, so as to form an articulate language, in contradis- 
tinction to the primitive speech, which consists in cries such as we 
find in animals and in the first stages of infancy. In this modula- 
tion of sounds two different operations are distinguishable — a 
simple and mechanical operation, consisting in producing and 
variously combining the vocal sounds, and a more complex one in 
the formation of syllables and words, these functions being accom- 
plished in different centres. The simple emitting of a cr>' has the 
character of a reflex movement, which is probably originated in 
the medulla oblongata ; the formation and combination of sounds is 
accomplished in the brain itself; and finally the more complex com* 
bination of sounds forming syllables and words depends upon still 
other centres in the cortex cerebri. It is clear that in the absence of 
the more elementary mechanisms which furnish the material to the 
higher centres the latter could not form by themselves an articu- 
late language ; and that, conversely, in the absence of the higher 
centres the vocal sounds could only form a scries of cries and not 
a logically connected speech. In certain mental diseases, which 
have been recently attentively studied, the gradual retrogression 
from the perfect mechanism of developed speech to the primitive 
forms of inarticulate cries can be closely followed.' 

We must now return to the question of the functions of the 
ner\'e-centrcs in relation to the phenomena of consciousness 
The problem was first raised in this form by philosophers uho. 
like the Cartesians, attempted to fix the seat of the soul, and, 

> Sec Wundt, Essays, p. II. and lloffding. op at, p. 42, and on the 
niechiniam of language and ita disorders in pathological cases, see Kusnnaul 
Du Siiifimgem der Sprauke <i877», and Ballet /-< tamgagt imifrumr tt Us 
HvfTsts fijrwus de Capkasu {l^^n%, 18S6; 3nd edit. 1888X espedally pp. I- 17 

' See Ballet, op. at., p. 6, 7, and Baldwin, op. n/. chap. xxw. 
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later on, by Wolff and his disciples, who divided consciousness 
into a number of faculties, each corresponding to a special 
portion of the brain. Subsequently, when these studies threw 
off the shackles of philosophical theories, a number of data were 
brought to light of which Psychology and Philosophy itself were 
not slow to avail themselves. 

The question of the relation between mind and body has in* 
all times presented a markedly philosophical character. During 
the eighteenth century and the early part of the nineteenth it 
was discussed in a purely speculative manner, and with more or 
less abundance of words and vacuity of ideas. Lately, however,. 
the discoveries of physiology and of histology have had a bene- 
ficial effect on the manner of dealing with the subject, concerning 
which a much greater clearness of view is now observable. Let 
us first examine the opinions of the seventeenth- and eighteenth- 
century philosophers. 

We have already witnessed with what facility one may pass- 
from the spiritualistic ideas of Descartes to the ideas of the 
materialists. Descartes was principally concerned to find the seat 
of the soul, or rather the point in which body and soul are united,, 
and his conclusions in this direction had the effect of stimulating 
physiological research. Man alone, moreover, he held, was endowed 
with consciousness, while the lower animals were practically machines 
or automata. It was a short step from this to consider man himself as 
an automaton, deprived of all spontaneous mental energy ; a theory 
of which La Mettric's Lhomnie machine (1748) gives the clearest 
expression. The theory of psychological automatism had many 
followers after La Mettrie, such as Condillac and Holbach, and has 
reappeared in our own days in a more modern form, especially 
in France and in England,^ where philosophical materialism^ 
has never ceased to hold the field alternately with spiritualism. 
Automatism involves the complete passivity of the mind, which 
itself is taken as the collective term for certain properties of the 
organism, so that this school may be said to follow a monistic 
theory, and to reduce all phenomena of nature, physical and 
mental, to the one single principle of matter. 

The spiritualistic aspect (which was the principal one) of 
Descartes' doctrine continued meanwhile to develop itself, especially 
in Germany, where it inspired the systems of Spinoza, Leibnitz,. 
and Wolff. 

1 See, with reference to La Mettrie, Lange's History of MateriaUsm, II. ii. 
49 folL 
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Kant's dieory that there can only exist a science of phenomena, 
and that thought and reality are indissoluble terms, each implying 
the other, effected a truce between die materialists and spiritualists 
of his time. After Kant, Idealism reigned supreme in Germany, and 
reached its climax in Hegel, who proclaimed the act of thinking to 
be the only real entity, its laws being the laws of the uni\'erse. It 
must be borne in mind that the idealists and metaphysical spiri- 
tualists, both before and after Kant, with the exception of Wolff, 
wece not so much concerned with psychological problems (as had 
nt x«iatioas ^^" the case with the French materialists) as with 
such philosophical questions as the relation between 



aad bo4T 

taaodm thought and reality, the determination of the notion 



of substance, and the like. After Wolff we find no 
psychologists amongst the idealists, the first noteworthy psycho- 
logists after Kant being Hcrbart, Bcneke, and Lotze. The first 
two did not go into the question of the connection between the 
mind and the organism, but kept to Descartes* dualistic principle, 
affirming the doctrine of reciprocal action. Lotze was the first, 
after the materialists, to go deeply into the question. It is now- 
necessary to retrace our steps, and to single out from the a>m- 
plicated course of philosophic thought the facts which ha\-e princi- 
pally contributed towards attracting the attention of students to a 
question which had been much discussed during the eighteenth 
century by French materialists. 

When Lotze published his principal psychological work. 
Medizinische Psychologit odtr Physiohf^i dir SetU (1852,, a great 
change had taken place in scientific ideas, o%ring to the pro g re s s 
of the physical, chemical, and biological sciences, culminating 
in the discover)' of the conservation of matter and energy, made 
by Mayer, and confirmed by Joule, Colding, and Helmholt2.* 
Physiology especially was placed on a new basis by this dis- 
covery. The metaphysical explanation, according to which 



* Robert Mayer lived from 1814 to 1S78; his principal work, DU m^ami^he 
Bnvff^mmg in ikrtm Zmsammumkamge mitdem Stofwtckul^ in which he espoan<5rd 
his fsmous theory of the conservation of matter and eoerxy, was pabliahcd in 
184^. A year later Coldinf, a Dane, published his RestardUs 0m tk4 Gfrntrm^ 
Forces of Xafmre amd iktir Reaprocal Ikfrmdeiux, Joule's work on M^Orr, 
Lnttmg Force, and HeeU appeared in 1847. in which year WtUiam Helahoitt 
<wh(i died only a few years ago) published his essay Uthtr dU Erk^lhmg der 
Kraft. Helmholtz is %vell known as an indefatigable worker in the fields <A 
physics, physioUtf^y. phil<MK>phy, and Psychology. Regaiding these taipartintt 
scientific discoveries, see HAfTding's History 0/ Modirm Pkilma^r, VoL IL . and 
see also Max Planck's iMs /'rims$p der Erkeilimmg eUr Etmx^ (Letp«c, 18S71 
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organic phenomena were supposed to be derived from an 
imaginary vital principle, was now discarded in favour of the ex- 
planation common to all physical phenomena — viz. that organic 
and vital phenomena, like all other phenomena of the external 
world, are the result of physical causes.^ This principle was, 
nevertheless, much disputed, and is even now rejected by several 
authors of repute. 

Before arriving at a scientific demonstration of the mechanical 
concept of vital phenomena, biology passed through various stages, 
which it is not uninteresting to note. 

The most ancient theory regarding the phenomena of life is the 
theory of " animism." The primitive conception of the phenomena 
YtMOiimT^ ^^ nature consisted, as we have seen, in a general 
gmzdinffTitai animation of matter, the physical world being imagined 
as similar to the human body in possessing a spon- 
taneous will. This conception of universal animation is called in 
.Aaimlm and the history of philosophy "hylozoism." We need not 
▼iteUim. come down to modern times to find a contrary doctrine 
in the ** mechanical " theory originally formulated by Democritus, 
which, with the modifications brought about by the progress of 
science, has remained the basis of the scientific conception of 
life. This theory, while conceiving of the " soul " as a living sub- 
stance, imagined the world as the result of the concurrence 
of an infinite number of material atoms. The theory of uni- 
versal animism underwent sensible modifications at the hands of 
the Platonic and Aristotelian philosophers, who, in rejecting the 
materialistic ideas that followed from the doctrine of Democritus, 
established a dualism between external physical phenomena and 
organic phenomena. The Platonic and Aristotelian theory con- 
sidered the soul only in connection with the latter. It was 
conceived of in various degrees — vegetative, animal, and rational ; 
the lower degrees being considered almost identical with matter, 
the higher degrees being entirely independent of it. Hence vital 
phenomena came to be considered as entirely different from 
material phenomena, and a theory which went by the name of 
"vitalism," and afterwards met with a considerable amount of 
success, was formulated by the celebrated Doctor Galenus,' and 

' See M068O, " Materialismo e Misticismo" {Nucva Antologia^ December ist, 
1895) ; J. Bemstein, Die wuchanistische Theorie des Lebens (Braunschweig, 1890) \ 
Wundt, Logik^ II. $33, etc ; Lange, History of MaieriaUsm, Bk. II. 

' See Wundt, Logik^ II. i. $33, etc. ('* Die biologtschen Richtungen *'). On 
Galenua see History of MateruUism^ I. iv. 119 foil. 
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lasted, with modifications, down to the middle of the nineteenth 
century, by which time physiology had entered upon a new 
phase. Albert von Haller and John MUller, the founder of the 
physico-chemical school in physiology, are the two most celebrated 
representatives of the vitalistic theory.^ Muller's theories found 
redoubtable opponents among his own pupils, some of whom are 
the founders of modern biology in its various branches, such as 
Helmholtz, Briicke, Du Bois-Reymond, Virchow, and Schwann.' 
The opposite extreme was represented by a theory which 
assimilated vital phenomena to external mechanical phenomena* 
considering the body a ^ natural machine," and appearing to find 
confirmation in the discoveries of physiology. 

The gradual spread of discovery in the fields of anatomy and 
physiology is well known. The discoveries of Cesalpino and 
Har\'ey on the circulation of the blood, of 1 1 alter 
and Fontana on the irritability of the animal parts, of 
•rnSo Spallanzani on the conditions of fecundation, demon- 
ffenranni g^i-atcd that the general conditions of the vital processes 
are subject to the same laws which govern physical phenomena. 
These discoveries having occurred simultaneously with others in 
physical science, it is not uncommon to find scientists, especially 
in recent times, who are physicists and physiologists at the same 
time.' Thus electric science has its origin in the naturalistic 
observations of Galvani/ Similarly the biological sciences were 
much influenced by the progress of chemistry, branching out into 
organic and physiological, which from Bcrzclius and Liebig down 
to our own days has made considerable progress. We ha\-e 
already noted the discoveries regarding the nervous system : but 
we must here note the fact that the investigations into the nature 
and velocity of the nervous current made by Helmholtz, Du Boi'i- 
Rcymond, and others, u ere founded exclusively on the results cif 
experimental physics.* 

* Albert Haller (1708 — 1777) it celebrated for bis work EUmm^M pky$Mt§^ 
iorpohi kumami (1757-.1766). Johannes MOller (tSot— 18$8) published m tS.u 
a manual on the Physiology of Man. J. Liebig also followed the vnahstK 
theory. 

' See A. Mosso. " Materialismo e misttctsmo " {Xmrnm AmUUgm^ V Dect i bte. 

189s, P 444 » 

' E.g., the brothers Henry, lumest. and Edward Weber and HelmbolU. 

' On all these discoveries see J. Bernstein's DU muekmusiuekf Tktmu dft 
Lf^ens (Braunschweif. 1890). p. 3 folL See also Golgi, Z# 9p€ri w m ^imk im p 
tuiU Media ma ^Pavia. 1884). See Bernstein, «/ tmprm, pp. 8. 91 

* See Bernstein, ut smpra^ pp 8* 9. 
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In this manner the mechanism of organic phenomena was 
proved to possess the general character of physical phenomena, 
with the result that the vitalistic theory was superseded. It was, 
nevertheless, impossible to accept so simple a theory as that 
of the " natural machine," for whilst science demonstrated the fact 
of biological phenomena being regulated by general physical laws, 
it pointed out at the same time the enormous complexity of such 
phenomena. Supposing the individual organism to be a mechanism, 
it is such a delicate and complicated species that it cannot in 
any way be compared to what may be made by man. The fact, 
however, was established that there is no theoretical difficulty 
in admitting that all the vital processes, even those hitherto 
unexplained, may be subject to the same laws as other phenomena. 
On this question the student finds himself in the position of one 
confronted with a complicated piece of machinery which he cannot 
understand, although he never doubts that it works in obedience 
to the laws of mechanics.^ The years 1845 to i860* were a 
period of phenomenal progress in natural science. In 1845, as 
we have seen, Mayer published his work on the conservation of 
energy, which was immediately followed by the works of Joule, of 
Colding, and of Helmholtz, on the same subject To this period 
belong the physiological discoveries of Claude Bernard ; and in 
1852 the celebrated German physiologist Karl Ludwig(i8is — 1895) 
published his Manual of Pf^siology^ " the first treatise written with 
the express intention of introducing the mechanical conception of 
life." ' But the work which more than any other caused a revolu- 
tion in biological ideas was Darwin's Origin of Species, which was 
published in 1859. 

Darwin's importance with regard to biology cannot be over- 
rated. Even making allowance for the necessary changes brought 
about by the continual progress in comparative anatomy, his ideas 
remain the starting-point of an entirely novel conception of organic 
nature. The greatest obstacle in the way of assimilating biological 
and physical phenomena was, and still is, the fact that vital 
phenomena, though resulting from a combination of chemical 
elements and physical forces, possess some other element which 
is not to be found in purely physical phenomena. In other words, 
they bring us into the presence of a spontaneous energy, which 

1 See Bernstein, op. cii,^ p. 18. 
' See Mosso's paper quoted above, p. 444. 

> See Mosso, ut supra^ and his article published in the Nuoruc^Antologia of 
June I5tb, 1895. 
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gives them a character of purposefulness. This foct for a long 
time was attributed to a supernatural power ; but no explanation 
was given in that way of the origin of species, and Darwin's 
principle that the characters of the different species are the result 
of a great number of small individual variations, fixed and trans- 
mitted by means of heredity, was thus the beginning of an entirely 
novel interpretation of organic evolution. These variations, he 
pointed out, take place through the action of the surroundings, 
to which the individual must adapt himself in order to live, and of 
the struggle for existence. The former principle of the adaptation 
to environment accorded perfectly with the mechanical interpreta- 
tion of life,^ mechanical and chemical adaptation, which has been 
proved to occur in the case of many vital phenomena, seeming to 
afford an explanation of the production of several organic forms. 
Darwin, however, did not assign enough importance to " functional,** 
or internal, adaptation,' which is of the utmost importance for 
the interpretation of biological phenomena, seeing that, amongst 
the causes of organic modification, none is more characteristic 
of the organism itself than the inner spontaneous volition which 
manifests itself in the '* function " of a given organ. This inner 
volition explains organic " teleology," and affords, together with the 
mechanical causes of organic variations, a relatively complete ex- 
planation of vital phenomena. The interpretation of biological facts 
has consequently both a physical and a psychological side.* Nor can 
it be otherwise, the individual not being purely physical or purely 
psychical, but psychophysical. It is therefore just as hopeless to 
attempt, as some writers do, to explain vital phenomena from the 
point of view of purely physical determinism, as it b to consider 
the psychical aspect alone in the explanation of the individual* 

A theory entirely opposed to the above is the ancient theory 
of the "vital principle," which has lately been brought forward 
again. One of the most authoritative exponents of 
this form of neo-vitalism b Professor Bunge.* of Basle, 

' Sec Hemstein. Die wuchamsHsckt Tkatrii dn Lehems^ p. tS. 
' Sec, on the biological theories of adaptation, Wuodt in Ins LsgU. 
11. i. ^4^. etc. 

* Wundt. Lagik, 11. i. SS' ^ *' ^a* Problem der Entwicklung iH Qberbao^ 
kein rein phyiiologisches, sondem xu einem H*caeiitlicben Theile t uakkh cui 
piychologitches Prot>lem." 

* Amongst modern determintsts are to be mentiooed Detage and Daolcc. 
ubciar works ha%'e recently aroused scmie attention. 

* Uuiige IS the lutbor uf a Ijtkrbuck dfr pkytioUgitcktn Cktmm (2wle^ 
I S8v;. This school numlwrs also amongst its loUowcfS Rindfldtch (mi 
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a pupil of Ludwig. The chief argument of the neo-vitalists 
is the one alluded to by Virchow as far back as 1856. On the 
principle of omnis cellula a celluld Virchow affirmed that we cannot 
go beyond the cell in the explanation of biological phenomena^ 
and that although the cell is composed of chemical elements, the 
fashion in which the latter are combined is entirely sui generis. 
Virchow considered the cell the substratum of vital energy, and on 
this basis he constructed his cellular theory of life and disease.^ 
The Neo-vitalists, having noticed the great complexity of some of 
the vital phenomena, which were formerly supposed to be simple, 
hint, though they do not affirm explicitly the possible existence 
of a vital force of a different nature from general physical 
forces. 

All these attempts are wanting in a scientific basis. However 
difficult the explanation of certain organic phenomena may be, 
science has ascertained that their components are similar to 
chemical elements. The "vital principle" in itself explains 
nothing. It is a provisional formula which indicates our state 
of ignorance on the subject, but serves no other useful purpose. 
The progress of physical science and of chemistry will eventually 
clear up several obscure points ; and we cannot afford meantime 
to give up the mechanical theory of life, which has been up to 
now the only theory which gives even a partially satisfactory 
explanation of biological phenomena. 

We must now return to the question of the relations between 
mind and body. The mechanical explanation of biological 
Modem phenomena exercising as it did so marked an influence 
ipfaitaaiimi ^^ ^^ biological sciences and physiology, it was 

»**•'*»**""• natural that it should produce an effect on Psychology, 
which has so many points of contact with the latter, and indirectly 
also on general philosophy. Lotze, in his capacity of psychologist, 
philosopher, and physiologist, first reopened the question of the 
relations of mind and body, placing himself on the modern stand- 
point in accordance with recent scientific discoveries. His 
philosophical principles were, however, entirely spiritualistic. In 
his opinion, we can only obtain an exact knowledge of internal 
phenomena because we have a direct perception of them ; whereas 
of external phenomena, which are apprehended indirectly, we 

Phiiosophie, 1888), Haacke, and others. Against these tendencies see Bernstein 
and M 088O, he. at, and a paper published by Mosso in the Nucva Antologia 
of December 1st, 1890, p. 446 foil. 
1 See BerasteiD, op, at, p. 22. 
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can but have an imperfect notion, a cognitio circa rem. He thus 
rejects Descartes* dualism, which gives to spirit and matter an 
equal value. Lotze's idealism herein reminds one very much of 
Berkeley's. On the other hand, he stoutly maintains the principle 
of the mechanical causality of biological phenomena, although 
he refuses to admit that the physical energy which is spent in 
physiological processes is preserved as such. In his opinion, thi^ 
energy, although remaining intact as to quantity, can be trans- 
formed into a force of a different kind — namely, psychical energy.- 
The point at which this transformation takes place Lotze held 
to be the seat of the soul, herein approaching very near to the 
Cartesian theories of the reciprocal influence of mind and body 
Similar ideas we find in Bcnekc. 

Meanwhile, and immediately following Lotze's earlier writings, 
there had arisen in Germany a new school of materialistic 
philosophers. In common with preceding materialists, thcy 
considered the mental phenomena as one of the aspects, or 
functions, of matter, which alone is real. To this they addeii 
the notion of the continuity and continual transformation 
of matter and energy, with which they thought to expLiin 
the production of mental phenomena. The polemical di!^- 
cussions to which materialistic theories gave rise about the 
middle of the nineteenth century are so well known that 
it is hardly necessary to enlarge U|x>n them, or to quote 
})assages from the works of such men as Charles Vogt, Lewis 
Buchner,' James Molcschott, Henry Czolbe, Ernest Hacckcl. and 
others. 

The materialistic thetjry which, through the works of the 
French writers, with their flavour of amiable scepticism, had >o 
successfully appealed to the taste of the eighteenth century, 
obtained nu less a vo^uc during the years between i860 and 
i8K(\(ming to the enthusiasm which recent scientific discoveries 
had awakened. The natural sciences were lcx>ked to fur the 
solution of ever>' priiblem, physical or moral ; and for some 
time mt^r.il and philosophical science did little more than stri\c 
to appropriate and adapt to their own uses the laws of the natural 
sciences. I*ew lxx>ks have h.id in our day the success of Buchner'^ 

* Src \jAi*\ AU^emrme Psyikolo^u, p. 4M. 

• liiK hiirr - Um<iU!i uurk k'r%i/l Jiit4/.V/c'/r appeared in 189$. «-ms tranftUtrxl 
inlu tl.irtrrn lanf;iia|;r». and rr.i<-hril its »ixtn*nth rtiiiion in 188S MolescK^i • 
work /Vf h'mslauf dti /^Viti 1 amc out 111 u^^J, as iliil VokI » Pk%tmu'£%s^k4 
Bnt/f. liuth have been translairii 11: to French and uiher Unfuafet. 
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Force and Matter^ passages of which have been quoted by some 
as irrefutable scientific truths. 

The progress of experimental science had very much popu- 
larised the materialistic theories which came as a reaction against 
the excessive idealism that, in Germany principally, had resulted in 
a surfeit of abstract concepts to the detriment of all positive truths. 
Another reason in its favour has always been its great simplicity, 
which appeals to every one. The idea that material facts, which 
can be apprehended by the senses without the necessity of any 
process of abstraction, and can be submitted to precise measure- 
ment and determination, are the only form of reality has appeared 
in the eyes of the majority so simple a proposition as not to 
require demonstration. It is also a necessary consequence of the 
modem specialisation of pursuits that those who are particularly 
concerned with natural phenomena, and biologists especially, 
should involuntarily lean towards one-sided views, which impel 
them to accept with facility materialistic doctrines. We have, 
therefore, three theories concerning the relations between spirit 
and body : the more ancient dualistic, or Cartesian, theory, and 
two monistic systems, one of which reduces everything to the 
spirit, and the other to matter. 

We must now examine these theories critically, in order to 
ascertain if there exists no other doctrine more satisfactory from an 
Yij^^nr^ epistemological point of view. The first, or Cartesian, 
^•w^ on theory was founded on the principle that the material 
between mind and spiritual elements exercised upon each other a 
and body. continual influence, the mental life consisting in the 
hs^mony of spirit and body (which, in the opinion of the earlier 
Cartesians, depended directly on divine will). It is not surprising 
that this theory should have lasted throughout the seventeenth and 
even the eighteenth centuries, considering the backward condition 

' A second edition of the English translation was completed from the tenth 
German edition, 1870. Paulsen, in his EinUitung in die Philosophie (p. 69 foil., 
note), writes with regard to this work : " Man mag das Buch in philosophischer 
Hinsicht geringwertig, man mag seine Behandlungsweise und seinen Stil 
unerfreulich, sein Ungeschick im begrifflichen Denken unertr^lich finden, so 
bleibt doch die Thatsache, dass es seit 1855 in 16 Auflagen von dem deutschen 
Publikum gekauft und gelesen, auch in 13 fremde Sprachen Qbersetzt und hier 
wiedenim in zahhreichen Auflagen gekauft und gelesen werden ist. . . . Fragt 
man sich welcben VorzQgen das Buch seine grosse Verbreitung und Wirksamkeit 
▼erdankt, so wird man auf zwei Stricke kommen : es bietet erstens eine 
Menge in popul&rer Form mitgetheilter naturwissenschaftlicher Kenntnisse, 
zweitens Verachtung der Kirche, der Theologie und des Bekentnisses." 

8 
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of biological science, which was held in thrall by the metaphysical 
or notion of the vital principle ; but it is surprising that such 

a doctrine should count adherents in modem times, when 
the principles of mechanical causality and of the conservation of 
energy are generally accepted by science, some psychologists ' even 
believing that, in accepting it, they are following an empirical 
method, entirely free from all metaphysical taint 

In the preceding chapter we have seen that the object of 
Psychology is the study of all psychical facts as the>' present 
themselves directly to our consciousness by means of presenta- 
tions, together with the mental phenomena which accompany 
them, such as feelings and impulses. The sciences of phyiUcal 
nature, on the contrary, have for their object the study of 
presentations, considered as existent by themselves and in* 
,,„,, ^^ dependently of all impulses or feelings. Now, all 

these presentations, which we call external objects. 

form to our mind a whole whose several parts arc 
connected by a causal relation. The causal principle, which is 
one of the most important axioms in logic, as applied to the 
relations between external objects, assumes a particular form 
which is termed physical, or mechanical causality. This principle 
is not solely founded on the general notion that every fact must 
be both the cause and effect of other facts ; but it also shows that 
the quantity of matter and energy* which forms the substratum 
of physical phenomena remains unaltered, though its form varies. 
Between the cause and the effect there exists^ therefore, an 
equivalence of N^lue. Quantitative equivalence is the distinctive 
characteristic of mechanical causality, whilst it is entirely 
absent in the case of psychical causalit>', which has to take into 
account such subjective and variable elements as feelings and 
impulses. Consequently, although external facts have their part 
in mental phenomena, the latter cannot possess that character of 
comparative fixity which alone renders a quantitative measurement 
possible. In its absence there can be no exact correspondence of 
cause and effect Moreover, the mental processes, considered by 
themselves, entirely lose the character of quantity, retaining only 
that of quality. For example, a sensation, taken by itself, is purely 
a qualitative fact (endowed with a certain amount of intensity), and 
nothing more ; and if the notion of quantity cannot be applied 
to sensations it is even less applicable to the feelings^ which are 

■ For inst. lice Ladd, who enters upon a lengthy deCeocv oC the tbeofy ol 
iDfli.eoce in his EUtmtmii tf Pkytiohgic^ PpKkdtgf* p. 6$7 M. 
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eminently qualitative facts. We have, therefore, two causal 
series — ^a mechanical series, which is quantitative, and a psychical 
series, which is qualitative. We cannot, however, insist too much 
on the fact that there are not in reality two distinct series, that 
the distinction is merely an abstraction of our own thought 
The presentations which we think of as connected according to 
mechanical causality are part of the general contents of conscious- 
ness, which consists, in its turn, of a series of processes connected 
in accordance with psychical causality. Moreover, the term mental 
energy is not to be understood in the same sense as physical 
energy, but rather as indicating the whole mental activity in its 
progressive development. But if it be thus established that 
psychical and physical causality form only one causality, the 
Cartesian dualism between the spiritual and material principles 
falls of itself. Nevertheless it must be remembered that this 
monistic point of view is not the starting-point of psychological and 
physical research, but only its ultimate conclusion. Such research 
must start from scientific data, and these show on the one hand a 
series of physical facts extending from inoi^anic phenomena up to 
the most complicated biological phenomena, such as the cerebral 
processes, which mingle with the phenomena of consciousness ; 
and on the other hand a series of mental facts extending from 
the elementary forms of sensation, which are closely connected with 
physiological phenomena, up to the highest and most complex 
processes of logical thought and to the creations of the imagination. 
The psycholc^ists of Wolffs school, as well as the more 
recent psycholc^ists who distinguished between inner and outer 
facts, gave great weight to this fact. To many the assimilation 
of phenomena pertaining to the organism, and especially of 
cerebral phenomena, to the physical phenomena which take place 
without us is difficult to understand ; and the fact that certain 
sensations which are determined by stimuli produced within the 
organism are called " inner sensations " increases the confusion. 
It is indeed a fact that these sensations, which have been 
carefully studied of late years, seem to afford a proof of the 
impossibility of severing the organic and the mental orders of 
phenomena.^ How is it possible, for instance, to distinguish the 
psychical and the physical in the sensations, which, indicating 
as they do, though it may be in a vague way, the state of our 
organs, are connected with some of our most intense feelings and 
most deeply rooted instincts ? Moreover, as empirical observation, 
1 See Beaunis's Les sensatums intemes (Paris, 1889). 
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which does not go much beyond the surface of facts, shows 
us a connection of reciprocal action and reaction betu*een 
mental processes (especially the emotions) on the one hand, and 
physiological phenomena on the other, the theory of their re- 
ciprocal influence upon each other appears at first sight the 
most obvious and natural, which no doubt is the reason why 
many popular treatises of descriptive Psycholog>' take it as 
their starting-point.^ Science, however, should not rest content 
with vague impressions, and should be particularly cautious in 
those cases in which the differences between various orders uf 
phenomena are not well marked, and where it is therefore harder 
to discover the fundamental principle which characterises one 
phenomenon amongst various others. Now, however closely a 
sensation be connected with the stimulus which determines it. 
and however indistinguishable the latter may sometimes be from 
the sensations produced (as in the case of organic or diffused, or. 
as some call them, inner sensation^), it remains an incontrovertible 
fact that a sensation, as an elementary psychical phenomcnuti. 13 
essentially different from the physical stimulus. This is accord- 
ingly where the Cartesian and Wolffian theory of reciprocal 
influence meets with serious difficulties, (jiven the double >cries 
of phenomena, physical and psychical, how is it possible to admit 
that the one mingles with the other in such a manner as causally 
to modify it? It is a fact that beings who are endowed with 
consciousness,' and human bein(;s especially, are in constant 
relation with their physical surroundings, without which it m^ul^i 
even be impossible to imagine them, and that they continuAlIy 
modify and are mcxlified by them. Hut in the changes which 
they can bring about they have so little power of separatir.^ 
the physical phenomena from physical causes that it remains, 
on the contrary, the continual aim of man to penetrate always 
farther to the root of physical causality, so as to better enable 
him to divert natural phenotnena to his own ends. 

It will never be |iossiblc to alter the si>ecific character of 
mechanical causality, from which it follows that the dualist:c 
conception, which at first sight appcar> ti> tally with the rrsult> 
of experience, is in reality completely at variance with them, and 
cannot be accepted on any conNJiieration.' 

* CMir of Ih** brst known among thcsr u Hack Tukr't lUustnihoms ^/ tJU Imjim- 
tmi0f the Mind upom ike liodyim iiealih amd Ihsease < 1 87 3 ). Sc« alio Ladd. 0^ «v 

* Thii theory is ably confutrti by EblMnghatis. UrmmdtMgr dtr Ptr^k^lt^w, 
I. 37 full. Sec aUu liOflding'* (fmtiimrs oj P%Ytkolo^\\ p. 55. and Maao't 
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The spiritualistic and materialistic monistic theories are even 
more unsatisfactory. The former has, as we have seen, several 
HOBisyo points of contact with the dualistic conception, admit- 
**"•"*•■• ting as it does the reciprocal passage from the psychical 
to the physical series of phenomena. Lotze, who is the foremost 
modem representative of this school, was of opinion 
spiTitiiftiigtio that we can never have a perfect knowledge of our inner 
^'***"^' states, and that, as to external phenomena, we can only 
have a confused notion drca rem} Such a view is, however, 
inadmissible, for it must be borne in mind that the external 
objects are presentations, the inner and the outer being inseparable 
except by means of an artificial process, which is only possible 
when the presentation does not refer to a present object, but to 
an image of the memory. In this manner external objects are 
reduced to psychical facts, and it is therefore clear (as corroborated 
by popular experience) that we can have a much more exact 
knowledge of physical phenomena than of psychical processes, 
for external objects are susceptible of quantitative measurement, 
which is impossible in the case of the phenomena of consciousness. 

The assertion that physical states can at a given point be 
transformed, or, in Lotze's own words, be absorbed into in- 
tensive states, is subject to even graver objections than the 
dualistic theory. If it is not possible to admit the commingling 
of the two series, it is even less possible to believe that the 
one should " absorb " the other and transform its character 
entirely. Such an idea cannot be entertained by any one 
who is even slightly acquainted with the main principles of 
modern physics. Physical causality cannot be changed into a 
different causal series founded on different principles, nor can it 
derive its origin from it, for no physical phenomenon can be 
explained otherwise than by means of another physical phe- 
nomenon, nor can it be transformed into anything but a physical 
phenomenon.' 

Although the materialistic hypothesis cannot boast of more 
valid reasons on its side, it has the merit of being more in harmony 
with the data and the principles of the physical sciences, and 
of dealing with mechanical causality, irrespective of psychical /\ 

excellent work // maierialismo psicofisico e la doUrina del parallelismo ifJ 
fsicologia (Naples, 1902), p. 75 foil. / 

^ See Lotze, Medisinische Psychologies p. 261 foil. 

> These theories are ably confuted in F. Masci's LideaUsmo indeterminato 
(Napoli, 1898), ii. 9 foil. 
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causes.' Materialists, on the other hand, pay too exclusive regard 
to the principles of physical nature, to which they 
endeavour to subject every form of knowledge. \\ here 
there cannot exist quantitative and objective measure- 
ment, the materialists see no possibility of science. Materiali>m. 
in all times, has sought to do away with psychical fact« in 
favour of natural facts, and to reduce the moral to the mechanical 
laws of the physical world. Further, whereas scientific progress 
has gradually eliminated all subjective elements from our conception 
of the external world, so that we think of it as independent of 
the conscious subject, and as solely governed by fixed mechanical 
laws, no similar process of elimination is possible with regard 
to the psychical world. Thus, although it may be evident to some 
that a mental process is no less real than a physical phenomenon, 
there exists, on the other hand, a widespread opinion that only 
what can be subjected to quantitative objective measurement is 
really existent The continued favour in which materialistic 
ideas have been held can be explained partly by the character 
of comparative fixity proper to physical phenomena, which renders 
possible an objective measurement and an exact determination of 
their component elements, and partly by the fact that the pnigress 
of the physical and natural sciences is lar|;ely owin^; to this very 
character of stability. The mental processes, on the contrar)*. have 
no stability of form, are continually changing, and, bein^; merely 
processes, are not susceptible of precise measurement. Hence 
they are not only deprived of the estimation in which the exact 
sciences are held, but are even considered by some as endowed 
with a purely fictitious existence, and of being nothing but 
illusions. 

We must hope that psychological, like physical, theories uill 
gradually rid themselves of all subjective elements. That thought, 
Titimr flf ^^ better still, the mental processes, have a real existence 
Mjehtei is a fact which does not call for subtle demonstration^^. 
We feel that we possess ideas, feelings, desires, and 
volitions, there being nothing more directly and immediately appre- 
hended than what happens in consciousness, and, in order to (irove 
it on logical principles, we need only have recourse to the axiom 

' Ljinffe, in his Hisicry of MaUruUism^ Vol. 111., chap. ii.. { iii, p. 15!^ 
very aptly »ji\t : '* \Vr may ihortiiKhtedly abuse the mccbanacal Ibcury otf 
ihinKt as wr will , u has. nevertheless, the fcrand merit that it lets us U^slt 
into an infinity of problems, while at the same moment it affords us a first small 
victory as a pledge that we are on the right path." 
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of identity, which is the simplest of all. Even admitting, witii 
some of the less advanced materialists, that these processes have 
their origin in physical phenomena, and represent a form of the 
transformation of energy,^ it is impossible to deny that they possess 
an " actual " existence of their own, and that they may be studied 
by themselves. Nor is it satisfactory to say that they are the 
product of an illusion, for that implies the admission that there 
exists a conscious subject to whom cerebral phenomena appear, 
through the effect of an illusion, in the shape of mental processes, 
such as perceptions, ideas, feelings, and so forth. The term 
conscious subject is nothing less than a collective way of describ- 
ing all those mental processes which we are asked to believe 
are but the product of illusion.* However much we seek to 
sever ourselves from our consciousness, we must always return 
to it, as the origin of all ideas which we have of the external 
world and of consciousness itself. Recalling Schopenhauer's 
witticism, we may compare the materialists to Baron Munchausen, 
who tried to raise himself out of the water by his own hair.' 

If the reality of mental phenomena \s directly patent to 
us, the question of whether it is derived from some form of 
physical energy is of an essentially metaphysical character, and 
belongs to the highest order of philosophical problems. We are 
here confronted with the same difficulties which beset the dualistic 
and spiritualistic theories. How can the passage from one causal 
form to another take place ? However closely we follow the chain 
of physical causes and effects, we shall always find that a physical 
fact can but determine another physical fact and never a process 
of consciousness.^ Even pure materialists have recognised this to 

^ In the first edition of the First Principles Spencer inclined towards this 
opinion. In the second he was more cautious, recognising that psychical eneigy 
is different from physical energy, and that the two cannot be said to be connected 
by any causal dependence. See, on these questions, Paulsen in his Einleitung in 
die Pkilosophie (Bk. I., chap, i., p. 4). 

' Some fine criticism of these materialistic theories, as also of the other two 
mentioned above — viz. dualism and spiritualism — is to be found in G. F. Stout's 
Manual of Psychology (1879), p. 43 foil.; also in Cantoni's "Studi sull* 
intelligenza umana," published in the AtH dell* isHtuto lombardo di sciense e 
letiere {W^BXi, 1870— 1871). 

> See The World as Will and Idea, Bk. I., § vii. Various modem 
psychologists, who cannot be called materialists, adhere to the notion that 
consciousness is a product of illusion, amongst them Taine. 

* This impossibility of reducing mental processes to physical causes has 
been recognised by many physicists and physiologists, and even by positivist 
philosophers. Thus Tyndadl (in Fragments of Science, 5th edit, p. 420) says 
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the extent that, not being able to explain mental phenonoena, they 
have had to have recourse to the extrema ratio of den>'ing their 
existence and of attributing the feeling we have of their existence 
to an illusion. The eighteenth-century materialists on 



ofaatartai- the other hand, were of opinion that consciousness is a 
" function " of the brain, and this idea has been enter* 
tained by some modem materialists such as Vogt, who is the 
author of the celebrated saying that " the brain produces thoui;hts 
as the kidneys secrete urine." The products of the brain, such 
as cholcsterin, creatin, xanthin, etc., are known to physiological 
science, but they are purely material, and not susceptible of com- 
parison with what we call the mind itself. 

Recent psychophysical materialism is less consistent, for. 
although admitting that even the most clcmentar>' mental process 
has an entirely special character of its own, it treats it merely a< 
an cpiphcnomenon, or as something superadded to a physiological 
fact. The real explanation of mental phenomena, according to 
this view, is to tx! found in the cerebral mechanism. Here, 
however, in addition to the fact that cr>nsciousness plays much 
more than a |)assive part in the evolution of the specie<. we find 
ourselves met by the usual difficulty — How can a scries of materia! 
phenomena explain a totally different <irder of facts .> ' 

It is impossible to bridge the gulf which separates the •^rie* 
of physical facts from the series of mental facts, nor is it possible 
to deny the e.xistence of one or the other of those series, without 
going counter to the most incontrovertible data furnished by 
experience and to the fundamental principles of physical science. 
How are wc. then, to solve the problem of the relations brtwren 

that '* Ihr paM-i^^r frnm the phynirs of the hrain to thr correnponiimx Utt* of 
cnnftciousiir^i is t:niliinkahlr " . and S)M*nccr {^Principles of Psvckoi^r, i Sm) 
conlrn^rfl tt-at *■ no rfTort rtuthlrs u4 to ansimilate thrm." The«e clrcUntmnf 
do not. however, prrvrnt tioth uritrrai fmm falling nilo orriain grave rr»ntra- 
dtclionn. of which hrrraftrr <!U'<» rhap. vi). Cl James, Tkr PrtmcipUt 0/ 
PtYi'Af'/oji^v. i. 147. 14K !W*rn'>tein'!i opinion m also worthy of note. I»erause 
not often mrt with aniont!*<t p<»vrhol<»giiits. In hi^ I>u mrt'h^mishsi-ke Tkf^^ 
det l^ht-mi, pp I J. 13. \\*' sa\s " Sfhrini unj»rrefn Vrr»lan«!r, wrUher griMungen 
Ul nach (trm (\r%cU. der ('au<<aiitAt /u <!enk«*n, nicht m/Vglirh <lir lininiingen* 
•rhaftrn der INvi hr. dir Knipfinduns, Wahrnrhmtinff. und VoniteUung aiu rem 
materirllrii PriNf9M*n aSxub-itrn. ' 

' Srr Martin ahly rxprrnjird fihinlions to thr iiiat«*nal;stir theories in hii 
// maUnalttmo f^st**hst." r Lt J'*ttrtma del fartilUlitmo im /fr.0/d>jfia (Sa|K»l:. 
IQrM I. pp. ^> /»M. >M. <4>. ■•<> 1*^ On tht* Ituu1ii»?ial r.ocion see llAffding. 
mp ,//, [> ^*i. Ntint ManM.t! «»r /*(vA'»/t»jfv. p. 4<) lo!I . and Ladd. Kiememti 
0/ PhvMi>lof^iLAl /*^vltolo^\. J- ' ;4. 
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the body and the soul, if we are unwilling to restrict ourselves 
to a purely descriptive system? 

• Taking common and primitive experiential knowledge, we find 
it entirely ignorant of the physical phenomena which accompany 
TiiMnyof consciousness, of which alone it has an immediate feeling. 
jHjJJjj When, however, we consider consciousness from a 
y Ta i iftilmn . critical and scientific point of view, we make use of 
a process of abstraction to isolate it from its accompanying organic 
and physical phenomena. As a matter of fact, we are unable 
to imagine a mind, a series of conscious processes, or one single 
conscious process, as existing alone and independent of the organic 
phenomena which constitute its physical substratum. Similarly, 
an organism existing apart from certain physical surroundings is 
unthinkable. Whatever idea we may entertain as to the origin 
of mental energy — whether we believe it to be a transformation of 
physical energies, or to be spontaneous, or to be due to super- 
natural causes — whatever theory we may hold regarding the 
ultimate destiny of the soul, we cannot avoid recognition of the 
fact that we possess no record of mental facts unaccompanied by 
cerebral or nervous phenomena. Amongst organic beings we find 
a series of forms ranging from the more simple and homogeneous 
to the most complex, we observe that mental phenomena in all 
organic beings follow the same process of increasing complication ; 
but we find also that every mental process h$LS its foundation, so to 
speak, in an organic substratum which closely resembles it in 
its general characters. Taking man, who is naturally the most 
direct object of our consideration, we find that each individual has 
a consciousness of his own, just as he possesses an organism of his 
own. The organism and the consciousness are consequently closely 
connected elements, only separable by means of a process of 
abstraction. The individual, therefore, presents a double aspect — 
physical, anatomical, and physiological on the one hand ; mental 
and conscious on the other. In other words, there cannot exist 
a purely mental or a purely physical individual, but we have in 
all cases a psychophysical being. From this it follows that the 
doctrines which consider the evolution of the species from a 
psychical or a physical standpoint alone must necessarily be 
one-sided and unsatisfactory. The purely psychical doctrine has 
been upheld by the spiritualists of all ages ; the purely physical, 
which believes that organisms are developed through biological 
causes alone,^ is quite recent. Further, the mental and physical 

* For example, that of Dantec. See his recent book Le determinisme biologique 
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aspects of the individual present a singular correspondence, which 
enables us to establish a kind of parallelism between them. It is, 
for instance, an accepted fact in anthropology that just as the human 
intelligence is of a higher order than that of animals, so the brain, 
as compared to the other centres, is proportionately larger in man 
than in animals.' Recent anatomical and ph)rsiological investi- 
gations have rendered more and more evident the correspondence 
existing between the functions of consciousness and of the nervous 
centres. That species of hierarchy, for example, which we have 
noticed in the nervous system, in which the lower centres are 
in a manner subordinate to the higher, finds its counterpart in the 
co-ordination of the various mental processes, of which the more 
complex are the result of simple elements variously combined. 
The whole of the processes of consciousness thus form a vast net- 
work, which may be compared to the complexity of the organic of 
the neural system. A yet more precise correspondence has been 
recently discovered by experimental Psychology in the relation 
(which can be mathematically determined; between the stimulus 
and the sensation. The terms of this proportion are the ner\*ous 
energy and the mental phenomenon ; but nervous energy has as \-et 
only been measured in the {xrripheral elements, the relation between 
the perception and the central cerebral energy being still unknown. 
Modern Psychology has further succeeded in ascertaining with 
increasing precision certain correspondences which, though less 
susceptible of mathematical measurement, present a certain con- 
stancy of character, and are noticeable in all cases of mental 
phenomena which arc accompanied by very accentuated states of 
feeling. In all cases of emotion, for instance, the physical and 
the mental aspects are easily discernible. In willing an outward 
action, the external manifestation is an essential part of the action 
itself, without which it could not exist Even in those states of 
consciousness in which the coi;nitive element prevails there is a 
physical counterpart manifesting itself in definite feelings, such a< 
fatigue, drowsiness, tension, exhilaration, etc., which are insepar- 
able from all actions of the mind. There are to be noted, besides, 
other facts which belong; to the field of pathological Psychology. 
It is well known that mental maladies, especially those which 

(1896), and uf DeUge. Aa siructurt dm froioplmnmm ei Us ikimUs fir 
tkertdtU it U% gramds pr^hUwut 4U Im bMcgit ginermk (189SV This tlwafy 
it followed by those ptycbolugists who accept the doctrine oC psfchophyncml 
matenalism. 

' Sec Hoffdingy ^. €it„ p. 53. 
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follow a distinctly progressive course, are not only characterised by 
abnormal mental conditions, but also by affections of the nervous 
centres ; and that certain injuries to the centres are almost always 
followed by definite mental disturbances.^ Likewise certain 
chemical agents, acting directly on the brain, produce mental 
effects of a given nature. 

All this goes to prove the parallelism between the two series of 
mental and physiological phenomena, though we must be careful 
to note that this "parallelism" is not to be understood in a 
mathematical sense. 

It was natural that theories on this subject should at first be 
purely metaphysical The Cartesian dualism, which admitted a re- 
ciprocal influence between the mind and the body, was followed by 
Spinoza's theory, in which the two parallel series of phenomena 
were represented as an emanation from the Divinity, a conception 
of the world, according to which there exists a perfect order and 
correspondence between things as between ideas : ordo ac connexio 
rerum idem, est ac ordo et connexio idearum? Leibnitz formulated 
a similar, though even more idealistic, conception. In our own' 
day experimental Psychology has placed the conception on a 
more scientific basis. 

The correspondence between the physical and mental series of 
phenomena has its starting-point in the mathematical relation 
YbMTj Of between the stimulus and the sensation, which Gustav 
iiiMitit^. Theodor Fechner was the first to formulate in the law 
which he named after Weber. He greatly extended the principle^ 
and, going far beyond a mere parallelism between physiological 
and mental facts, conceived of all physical and all mental 
manifestations as two different forms of the same activity, whence 
his theory has been called one of identity.^ This notion has 
more recently been developed by Harald Hoffding, who goes even 
farther than Fechner in affirming that mind and body are two 
aspects of something which we cannot think of as resembling 

' This subject has been ably dealt with by Ribot in his various works of 
pathological Psychology. We must not forget that pathological anatomy, as 
regards mental diseases, is still in a very primitive condition. 

> Spinoza, Ethics^ ii. i — 13, iii. 2. 

* R. Falkeuberg {Geschickte der neueren Philosophte, Leipsic, 1886) calls 
Fechner's system an 'Mdealistisch gewendeter Spinozismus.'* Concerning 
Fechner^s philosophical ideas see his EUmente der Psychophysik, p. 3 foil. 
**Die ganze Welt," says Fechner, "besteht aus solchen Beispielen die uns 
beweisen, dass das, was in der Sache Eins ist, von zweierlei erscheint, und man 
nicht von einem Standpunkte dasselbe als vom anderen haben kann." 
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either. Thus, in his view, the sensation we may have at a given 
moment corresponds to the state of our brain at that moment, 
seeing that one and the same essence operates in consciousness 
and in the brain.' A similar theory has been more recently 
developed by a Russian psycholc^st, Van Grot, who has en- 
deavoured to demonstrate the identity of the two series of 
physical and mental facts by analog>' with the recent theories on 
energy in the fields of physical and chemical science.' 

A still less admissible, theory is that of the modem neo. 
Thomistic school, in which modem scientific Psychology, after 
the overthrow of Descartes' dualistic conception, is returning to 
the animistic idea of S. 'I'homas, who merged the notions of body 
and mind in the indefinite conception of Soul' 

But to assert the identity of these two principles is etiuivalcrt 
to leaving entirely on one side the results at once of modern 
biolojiy and of Psychology. It is now generally admitted th\t 
biological phenomena arc neither more nor less than chcmic.il 
processes, which, in their turn, are manifestations of generi! 
physical phenomena. On the other hand, the science of Psychol* -gy 
has proved that all mental processes, from the sensations up t«.» 
the mast complicated mental phenomena, have a qualitative 
character which distinguishes them absolutely from physiological 
processes. The problem is : how is it |xjssible to bridge the gulf 
between the two series of facts, which mcxlern science has •»nly 
served to w iden ? 

Finally, an empirical theory h«is been put forward by Bain i:i 
a short work entitled Mind and liody : Tfuories of thfir ReLitim 
(1873).* In Bain's opinion mind and body, physiological phcn«>- 
mena, and facts of consciousness are simply different aspects t^f 
the same thing, a view followed to a large extent by Spencer. 

' Scr op. al„ p '>4 foil. llAffdinff quotes among liii |trrcurfor« m this 
theory of iilrntiiy. Iifsidrs Spino/a. l.,eibnit/ ami Krchnrr, all*) Kant, who tru 
alludrd to it 111 thr tir*t rtlition of hU Critiqur 0/ i*mrt Reasam. HAffdin^ qu'4«n 
also his compatriots CrcM-how and K. C Siblivrn. Hecxpoundeil and drfrr :cd 
his ideas at Irngth in a patter piihliyhcd in the VifrUijahru-knfi fmr a-i<i^«- 
sika/tlukr Vhilctpphu, Vol. XV.. entitlrd ■* Tsychische uml physisihe Arti^ia; 

■ Sre Nicolas van GnK. ** I>ie lirRiifTe <!rr Srele und der psv^hisch'^ii 
En'-r^ir in drr Psychologir ' \Ar%htv fUr ^sUmatisiMe i*ki!osofku. Vol IV 

Jllfjr v*th. I>''>S» 

' Srr I» Mrrnrr (professor at the C'atlwilic I'ntversity of LouTaim. Ir, 
i*ft^tmt\ df Li pw.holo^u iomtrmp*rratme (|S(>8k r!i|>ecially chapa. iv. ard v. 
and \\i% /'<t. /^f'.'/y//, aUo the numrruus articles pulilished on the suUrv-t \.t. 
the A'r:nr mr-^-t. htt/its/ii/tir 

* i^r als«i the article by the same author in MimJ, VoL VIIU p. 402 ^oU. 
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who also sees a species of parallelism or correspondence between 
physical facts and the mental series which it is the object of 
Psychology to explain.^ 

All these theories on psychophysical parallelism have in 
different degrees an eminently metaphysical character. Bain and 
inianire- Spencer are more empirical than Hoffding and Fechner ; 
^J^^J^* for the former limit themselves to the notion of a unity 
pM raiTftiiim . which presents itself under a double aspect, whereas 
the two latter imagine an original activity which manifests itself 
in two different forms. 

The whole conception, however, is necessarily vague and 
hypothetical, and consequently, though adapting itself to a philo- 
sophical discussion, falls outside the scope of psychological re- 
search, which should confine itself to experience, and should reject 
all hypotheses, except those which are purely provisional. The 
theories of Fechner, Hoffding, and Van Grot, and especially of 
Spencer and Bain, have moreover the serious defect of being 
too " intellectualist " in regarding consciousness too exclusively 
from the intellectual and cognitive point of view. This is a con- 
sequence of a tendency which has hitherto been too prevalent in 
Psychology. According to these theories, it would appear that 
consciousness consists only of sensations and perceptions — in other 
words, of cognitive elements. Psychology adopted a properly 
scientific method when, about the middle of the nineteenth century, 
owing principally to Bain, Spencer, and Fechner, it abolished the 
old-fashioned distinction between the external and internal worlds, 
and began to adopt for its own use the methods of physical and 
physiological science. On the other hand, modern Psychology has 
had to recognise that there are other elements in consciousness, 
besides sensations and perceptions, which have no direct connection 
with the external world, but are entirely subjective. These mental 
factors, to which Schopenhauer was the first to call attention, are 
the feelings and the processes of volition. In the external world 
we do not find anything resembling a feeling or an act of willing, 
nor anything resembling a qualitative (aesthetic or moral) value. 
In a presentation, considered by itself, there is neither aim nor will, 
so that the only identity which can be found between the external 
and the internal world is that which may exist between the two 
series of external objects and of presentations. But where can we 
find in the external world anything corresponding to, or identical 
with, the feeling or the will? This theory of identity leads 

' Op» cit,^ Part VIII. (see above, chap. ii.). 
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inevitably to the result that one or other of the two series. ph>-sical 
or mental, loses its specific character, transforming itself into an 
indefinable Urtium quid, 

Wundt's theory is much more tenable. Accepting, as he doe«. 
psychophysical parallelism as an empirical fact, with regard to 
elementary cognitive phenomena, he greatly widens the scope 
of the experimental psychological method instituted by Fechner. 
and gives the doctrine an interpretation which makes it impossible 
to re^^ard it as a revival of the old Cartesian dualistic thc()r>' of 
the inftuxus physicus. Wundt does not admit that either of the 
two causal scries can enter into and modify the other, still lc>% 
absorb itj and thus keeps clear of the dualistic and, at the same 
time, of the spiritualistic and materialistic theories. 

Psychophysical parallelism must therefore be considered a.s 
merely an empirical statement that certain physical and physio* 
logical conditions correspond to mental processes ; that the content 
of a sensation, and ultimately of an act of thinking, has always 
a physical side; and that feelings and acts of willing, while referring 
indirectly to perceptive processes, are accompanied by more or leA% 
accentuated physiological phenomena. 

Nor must we be led into error by the fact, constantly adduccii 
by physiologists and psychologists, that cerebral phenomena arc the 
direct cause of conscious processes. They are the proximate cauNC. 
but by no means the only one, for the whole of the external 
physical world is more or less directly the cause of mental pro- 
cesses. Moreover, neither feeling nor willing find anything; 
correspondin',; to them in external phenomena, for the external 
manifestations of the emotions and of the processes of the will arc 
in all cases physical facts and nothin;; more, and have in them- 
selves no attribute of value or ** finality." Kven a^nsidcred from the 
point of view of cognition, consciousness does not follow a |>arallci 
course with the physical processes, thought being much \c\^ 
shackled bv mechanical connection than is the case with what i« 
called " the real.*' Thought takes the most varied shapes, and can 
even detach itself completely by means of its abstract conceptton> 
fioin realitv. and create an intellectual world of art and scienvc. 
endowed, so to speak, with a life exclusively its own.* Another 

* Srr thr |a|»cri already c]iiotf*d fmm the Phihsopkiukt Stmdttn^ ** I'rbrr 
die I>rhiuiiun drr l^ych«il«>Kic'*iVol. XU.. Part U i89>)and *' Uebcr ptychi*rSr 
Cau»aliuit unci lias I'nncip del psychophysiachen ParaUckamua " (Vol X. 
Part I . iS<>4». 

' Sre JihJI. I^kfhuik dtr Psyxhohgie^ p. 77 toll., uhere all the obfectiont to 
the theor>' of abaolute parallelism are very ably set forth. 
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proof of the non-existence of an absolute parallelism between the 
mental and the physical can be found in the fact that not all 
cerebral processes are accompanied by corresponding phenomena 
of consciousness. It is very probable that, in order to produce a 
mental phenomenon, the cerebral, like the physical and peripheral, 
stimulus has first to reach a certain degree of intensity. We 
can only, therefore, say that the theory of parallelism is applicable 
as regards the cognitive elements, and even then only up to a 
certain point. It is quite insufficient to explain the relation 
between mind and body, or to be taken as the foundation of 
psychological science.^ 

Having thus given a sketch of the principal theories on the 
question of the body and the mind, we shall now examine the 
' methods adopted by modern Psychology.* 

^ Amongst modem philosophers R. Ardigd inclines towards the theory of 
absolute parallelism ; see his book LUnita della coscienza (1898), Part I. 
Fotiill^ on the contrary, points out the differences between the two series 
of facts ; see L Evolutumisme des iddes-forces (1900). 

' The question of the relations between mind and body, and the results 
obtained by physiology and histology is exhaustively treated in all the principal 
modem works on Psychology, and has produced an extensive literature in the 
shape of pamphlets and papers published in the philosophical reviews. The 
best survey of the question is perhaps the one given by Ebbinghaus in the 
recently published first part of his GrundzUge der Psychologie (Leipsic, 1897, 
Bk. I., §§ 3 and 4). See also, besides Wundt and HOffding, already quoted, Sully, 
Tfu Human Mind^ Part. I., chap. iii. ; James, The Principles of Psychology^ 
I., ii., iii. ; Baldwin, Handbook of Psychology, Vol. II., Part III., chaps, i., ii. 
See also a notable, though rather one-sided, book by Lewes, The Physical Basis 
of ike Mind (London, 1877; 2nd edit. 1893). A learned criticism of psycho- 
physical parallelism is to be found in Masci's recent work // maUrialismo 
PHcofisico e la dottrina del parallelismo in psicologia (Naples, 1901). 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE METHODS OF PSYCHOLOGY 

The discussion raised in the preceding chapters in regard to the 
object of Psychology, the relations between mind and body, and 
UBocrtaiau the reality of mental phenomena, finds a practicmS 
liJ^^a^^ application when we come to consider the methods to 
■••*•*•• be followed in psychological research. In no other 
science is the question of method so much debated as in 
Psychology. 

The question necessarily arises how Psychology can possess 
so extensive a literature and have collected such a quantity of 
scientific data, if psychologists are still at variance as to what 
method they ought to follow. Conversely, if method has a decisive 
importance with regard to psychological research, doubts may 
arise as to the value of the above-mentioned works and of the 
data they contain. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
questions of method always come after the method itself has 
been, more or less consciously, adopted, just as questions of metre 
arose long after poets had been in the habit of composing \-erscs 
In every manifestation of the mind the unconscious always precedes 
the conscious. It is nevertheless a fact that no other science ha> 
witnessed such violent discussion over questions of method as 
Psychology has. Chemistry, Physics, Geology, and History, for 
instance, are satisfied with a few fundamental principles, which 
serve as a starting-point for research ; and the fact that Psychology 
requires to examine more critically the various methods which 
prcNcnt themselves seems to point to some peculiar characteristic 
which distinguishes it from all other special sciences. 

INychology possesses, as we have seen, a character of generality 
which distin^^uishes it from the special sciences, allying it to 
Philosophy, and more particularly to Logic and Kthica. 
And it is this philosophical character which renders it 
"i necessary for Psychology to select carefully the prin- 
ciples upon which to found its deductions, and to be 
sety particular in regard to its methods of research. The philo- 
sophical sciences have the peculiarity of offering a much wider 
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scope to discussion than the special sciences, owing to the fact 
that they are in ' themselves practically a criticism of scientific 
principles. 

Psychology, moreover, on its own account presents difficulties 
unknown to other special sciences, owing to the fact that the object 
of its study is the processes of consciousness considered in their 
more general form as types. It has, therefore, many points of 
contact with other sciences, and occupies an intermediate position 
between the two great fields of Natural and Moral science. It 
might reasonably be objected that the necessity for having recourse 
to the help of other sciences is common to all branches of learning. 
For it is with the development of knowledge as with the evolu- 
tion of organic or social forms: the increasing differentiation of 
knowledge into numerous branches has increased the mutual 
dependence of all these branches upon one another, though, 
naturally, in different degrees. Geography and anthropolc^^, 
for instance, make such frequent inroads into the domains 
of natural, historical, and social science that it is difficult 
to draw a line of demarcation between them. Those sciences, 
however, have for some time possessed the advantage, only lately 
acquired by Psychology, of being entirely untrammelled by any 
dependence on philosophy and metaphysics, and being free to 
follow a strictly empirical method. Psychology, on the contrary, 
connected as it is with logic, epistemology, ethics, and aesthetics, 
has been, until quite recently, prevented from placing itself on an 
independent scientific footing by being obliged to deal with ques- 
tions of a purely speculative order. 

England was the first country in which Psychology acquired 
an empirical character, although even there it lacked a scientific 
Bistorioai method. On the Continent, from Descartes to Leibnitz 
pir^S ff i ^fn i^"^ ^^^" later. Metaphysics reigned supreme, and the 
"• ^M^^ solution of psychological problems was always made to 
depend on general philosophical premises, and was not considered 
of much importance. In order to find a real psychological method, 
we must come down as late as Christian Augustus Wolff, who is 
the pioneer of that steady and methodical study which was taken 
up by the German universities and had so great an influence 
on the evolution of philosophical thought. 

In our brief survey of the historical development of Psychology, 
we have already noted that Wolff and his school considered 
" introspection " as the only means of obtaining a knowledge of 
the mental processes. This was a result of the distinction 

9 
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between inner and outer senae, the former being regarded as the 
means of obtaining cognition of the phenomena of the mind, the 
latter of those of the external world WolflTs school dominated in 
Germany during the whole of the eighteenth centur>\ 
and, with few exceptions, due to the influence of French 
sensationalism, the German psychologists of that period 
«itiniHM djd not swerve from the method of pure introspection. 
Amongst the exceptions we have already mentioned Tctens who 
was the first to make some attempts at experimental Psychology 
in the direction of the measurement of the duration of sensations. 
The principles of introspection and of the ''inner sense** were 
an inheritance from the preceding metaphysical schools* which, 
from Descartes downwards, considered the soul, consciousness* 
or rts cogitans as a supernatural essence, which could be under- 
stood only by means of a special, almost mystical, intuition. The 
mystical origin and tendency of the inner sense and introspecti\*e 
school were proved later on, especially in France, where, at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, a reaction took place against 
the ideas of the sensationalists and materialists of the eighteenth 
century, and a new school of spiritualistic and mystic philosophers, 
led by Royer Collard, Cousin, and Jouffroy, made thcMe principles 
the foundation of their psychological doctrines.' 

Jouffroy may be called the last, and perhaps the most ardent, 
follower of the doctrine of the inner sense and of the introspccti\*e 
method, a doctrine and a method which were natural to a mind, 
like Jouffroy's, entirely closed to external objects, and absurbed 
in its own " Ega"' We cannot say that Psychology owes much 
of its progress to introspection ; for, if we examine the results 
achieved in recent times through the exclusive application of that 
method, we find that scarcely anything has b^n added to the 
Psychology of the time of Wolff. 

It has been often remarked that mental phenomena, owing to 
their instability and fluctuation, are not as susceptible of direct 
observation as the phenomena of the external world. We hare 
seen that Kant considered this a permanent obstacle to Psychoktgy 
ever becoming a real science.' 

The introspective method started from the mistaken assumptioo 

■ See A Seth, Scottish Philos&phy (and edit, Edintwrfb and Loadoo. iSgoi 

* Titiir, in one of his best works. Les PkiU s p^s cUusi^mfM dk A'/Xirmi 
jrW/r (18^6). gives an excellent description of the psychologists ci this •rbooL 

* The defects of the purely introspective method have been enuoMraled acd 
ably descnbcrd by iioffding, Outimes 0/ Psyck&hgr, chap, i., p. 16. 
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tiiat mental phenomena resemble what are called ''objects/' that 
they possess the stability of physical phenomena, and that they can 
be studied by the same methods. Just as a naturalist arrives at 
the knowledge of the composition of a. mineral or the structure 
of a plant by examining it minutely and by making abstrac- 
tion from any other impression which may warp the serenity of his 
judgment, so the psychologist, by concentrating all his attention 
on the examination of his mental acts, is enabled to perceive 
their whole mechanism, their origin and development, and to 
classify them accordingly. In these days we can hardly under- 
stand the implicit confidence which was reposed in the introspective 
method even as recently as the middle of the nineteenth century. 
It was not then understood that mental phenomena are in a state 
of continual change, that they are not " objects," but " processes," 
and therefore cannot, like physical phenomena, be reduced to a 
fixed and permanent substratum. Presentations were supposed 
to be unities, which cannot be separated into other elements, 
and the same notion obtained as regards feeling and acts of 
willing. 

The old-fashioned metaphysicians, moreover, tended to neglect 
certain mental phenomena as less important and therefore less 
worthy of their attention. The sensations, for example, were 
left to the physiologists ; nor was it imagined that their study 
would one day become the basis of psychological research. 

The confidence in the introspective method had its origin in 
the belief that Psychology was a branch of Metaphysics, and the 
corresponding spiritualistic idea that we can have an exact 
cognizance only of the facts of consciousness. This principle 
once accepted, it naturally followed that an accurate study of 
the mental processes should have been considered unnecessary 
and that the scientific exigencies of the old psychologists should 
have been satisfied with incomplete classifications, made according 
to entirely subjective principles. As a consequence, it was not 
only impossible properly to observe certain mental processes, but 
it was natural that many of them should entirely elude observa- 
tion. To be dominated, for example, by a strong emotion and 
to follow simultaneously the phases through which it passes is 
a contradiction in terms. As the word implies, to be dominated 
by a passion excludes our having the mastery over our actions, 
and consequently the possibility of stopping to observe and 
examine them. The contradiction is even greater if we consider 
the degree of calmness necessary for an objective and dis- 
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passionate study such as Psychology demands. When, under 
the influence of a powerful emotion, we stop to reflect, the 
emotion tends to be weakened, and may even disappear altogether. 
Indeed, the possibility of feeling impressions, which temper the 
strength of a passion, is in itself a sign that the emotion was 
not very strong from the beginning.' The same is the cas« 
with the current of our thoughts. If we follow a series of pre- 
sentations, whether connected by a simple association or by a 
logical concatenation, the intellectual or imaginative process (owing 
to the necessity of directing the attention to the development of 
the process itself) is immediately affected, and becomes, with the 
added element contributed by the attention, a new state of 
consciousness, distinct from the first. 

If these states are not susceptible of exact observation, others 
elude observation entirely. The introspective method naturally 
requires a mind matured and accustomed to follow the inner 
processes. How can a child, for instance, make observations of 
this sort? Or can one imagine a savage making psychological 
observations on himself? The study of pathological cases of 
mental disorders becomes impossible with this method ; for we 
cannot imagine a lunatic having a full consciousness of his 
condition, and possessing sufficient serenity of mind to maKC 
observations on himself. The introspective method, therefore, 
limits psychological observations to a certain period of life in a 
mentally normal man, and, even within these limits, can give 
but very uncertain results, whilst it renders any analy^i^ ^f 
the mental states in animals quite out of the question. The 
Psychology of inner perception is consequently condemneii to 
an inevitable poverty of results and want of precision. The 
psychologists of this school, thinking to follow the empirical 
method, were often led on to conceptions, which o\-crstepfYd 
the bounds of experience and assumed, in many cases, the nature 
of mystical visions.' The Psycholog\' of the inner sense consisted 

' See Brentano, I'sychologu xumt empirisckem StamJf^nnkU, p. 56. 

* To give in idea of the Yagurnciis of the mijohty of ■piritualisDc ptycho- 
logitts and of the almoat mystic character they annbuted to ftfychok^cAl 
obaervation, it will luffice to quote the following passages from T. Joufff^^ t 
eaaay **Objet. certitude, point de depart et circonscriptioQ de la psychol'^ir.' 
written tn 1833, and published in his Milamgts pkUosppkiiftKS {y9Si», vd t^Lft 
iMm>) . " Au dedans de nous et dans les profondeurs de notre toe, un pnncipr sr 
d^velop|ie continuellemrnt. qui va Misir hurs de nu\i% les realit^s que le moc > 
contient. et en convoit des notions plus ou moins complies, plus ou moias dutxncfcs 
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mainly in a species of literary dilettanteism, which took the form 
of a "journal intime," wherein were noted the thoughts that 
passed through the observer's mind. A good idea of these 
pseudo-scientific writings can be obtained from the so-called 
psychological fiction of the present time, which has much analog^y 
with them.^ 

This had been already noted by Immanuel Kant, who was 
of opinion that it was useless to occupy ourselves with the intimate 
xm^^g account of the involuntary course of our thoughts and 

«*tt«^ feelings, seeing that it only leads to mental confusion, 
intnwpeottTia and may even, under the influence of so-called superior 
™***"^ inspirations or of forces extraneous to the will, plunge 
us into superstition and endless terrors, making " supposed 
discoveries out of those things we have ourselves introduced 
into our minds, like Bourignon, or Pascal, and even an otherwise 
admirable intellect, Albrecht Haller, who through the long- 
continued though often interrupted diary of his spiritual condition 
at last reached the point of asking a famous theologian, his 
former academic colleague, Dr. Less, whether in his extensive 
treasures of divine learning he could not find consolation for 
his troubled soul."* He goes on to point out the difficulty of 
an exact study of the prfienomena of our own consciousness, 
arising from the fact that " in place of observing ourselves, 
we are apt to introduce extraneous elements into our con- 
sciousness." Kant accordingly proposed to found his empirical 
Psychology on the observation not of self, but of others. 

Introspection, however, held the field for many years, and 

. . . il embrasse ainsi le visible et Tinvisible, Tapparent et le cach6 et 6ldve 
dans son sein une image du monde, qui est la connaissance humaine ..." 
** Le nous qui est une r6alit6, sent en lui-mfime persister avec lui des attributs 
invariables comme lui; ce sent ces attributs qui le constituent, lui et non 
toute autre r^alit^. Mais par del^ ces attributs dans lesquels il se sent 
ixnm^diatement et par lesquels 11 se manifeste ^ lui mfime, il con9oit quelque 
chose de plus fixe encore, de plus immuable . . . ce n*est plus ni le moi, 
ni une action du moi : ce n'est ni un ph^nomdne ni une r^alit^ individuelle ; 
c'est quelque chose d'une troisi^me nature, qu'il ne comprend que n^gativement 
. . . c'est I'objet de Tontologie*' (p. 199). The same idea was held by the 
Scottish philosophers, of which Jouffroy was a follower. 

^ See Lange's able criticism of the introspective method in his History 
of MaUrialum, Vol. III., p. 168 foil. ; also Sully's lUusians (1881). 

> Quoted by Lange, History of Materialism, Vol. III., p. 169. See HOffding, 
History of Modem Philosophy, Vol. II., p. 301 foil. The same happened to 
Maine de Biran, though by nature of a positive turn of mind, and not given 
to mystic speculations. 
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even during the second half of the nineteenth century books 
were published in defence of the introspective method.' 

A new method was attempted by Herbart, who marks an 
important epoch in the history of Psychology for two principal 
BjiIhh-, reasons : first, because he wished to reduce all the 
"*•*"•■■• phenomena of consciousness to simple elements or 
units ; secondly, because he endeavoured to combine systematically 
the results of English associationist Psychology with those of 
German metaphysics, and to found an empirical Psychok>g)'. 
logically based on rational principles. But notwithstanding this 
tendency towards a species of mechanical science of the mind, 
the starting-point of Herbart's system of Psychology is entirely 
natural, and, in spite of his efforts to give it a precise and 
mathematical shape, his method consists solely in inner intuition 
and in the subjective analysis of the mental elements. Some 
of the most notable points in his works are his analyses of 
certain psychological questions which have nothing to do with 
mathematics. Herbart's attempt, we repeat, is of importance 
as an indication of a desire for a more scientific method than 
existed before him, and although, owing to the adoption of the 
experimental method, Psychology took afterwards a different 
course, thb should not blind us to his merits, or lead us to 
deny all scientific value to his attempts, even though they proved 
unsuccessful. Herbart is not to be judged according to the 
standards of to-day. If we consider that at the time his works 
appeared (from 1816 to 1824) psychological studies were under 
the dominion of the " faculty " theory, which was responsible for 
the aberrations of Gall, we may have an idea of the importance 
of his doctrines and of his beneficial influence on Psycholog)*. 
Even to-day the principle of the inner sense and of introspection 
has some eminent upholders, who have, however, been obliged 
to make concessions to the new methods of research. One of 
the ablest contemporar>' psychologists of this school is Brentano, 
who, nevertheless, adopts the scientific method to the extent of 

* Such At FortUige*t System ^ Psyck^hgy jj tm Emtpincml Snemcf ** 
cordtmi^ to tk€ Ohsinmiwm 0/ Ou Immer Semu (iSssX in tiis Nistmy «/ 
MskrimUsm (1866). Vol 111., p. 143, Laqge gives • most able cnbciia ol this 
■cbool of ptydiologiits, and especially of Fortlage. He inaati that thrre 
exisu no diflerrace between inner and external tense, and notes that erea 
if Kant's fears of hallucinationa and madness consequent 00 the aboae of 
introspection were exaggerated, this method is oevcrtheksss the means ol 
giving to the most fantastic conceptions of metaphyvcs the appeanncs 
of empihcal deductions. 
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denying the possibility of inner "observation " in the proper 

An important event in the history of thought, which had, after 
a certain time, if not immediately, a great influence over the 
Tn^^mwMi of moral sciences, was the advent of Positivism. We have 
ud^tito ^^^" ^^^ Auguste Comte comprised under that name 
Kfttuni certain doctrines which had made their appearance 
Tiieidfluof '^^^ ^"^ there, and were especially due to English 
^^^/bbx^ philosophers, and how he proclaimed science, and 

consequently, observation and experiment, to be the basis of all 
knowledge. A deathblow was dealt in this way to the meta- 
physical conceptions of the idealistic school which were flourishing 
in Germany, where Hegel's philosophy held the field. Wishing to 
reduce all science to objective knowledge founded on facts, Comte 
naturally repudiated the introspective method in favour of external 
observation. In what was the latter to consist? The ideas, 
feelings, and activity of man manifest themselves in social 
institutions and in the products of nature and of art These are 
preserved for us by history, so that from them we are enabled to 
reconstruct the evolution of the human mind, in the same manner 
as sthe fossils discovered under the earth's surface enable us to 
reconstruct the forms of extinct animals and plants. 

Comte considered Psychology and sociology as subordinate to 
biology, because the latter studies phenomena of a less complex 
nature than the former. Comte was therefore the first to conceive 
a social Psychology based upon biology.* On an entirely different 
principle Hegel founded at the same time, in Germany, a social 
Psychology based upon the philosophical principle of the evolution 
and concatenation of the manifestations of the human mind. As 
regards individual Psychology, Comte, whose ideas coincided with 
those of the French materialists, was of opinion that the mental 
processes could only be explained by means of the biological 
phenomena which attend them, and that the best way to the 
solution of the problem lay in the phrenology of GalL* 

Neither Comte nor Hegel, however, can be called psycholc^sts 

1 He distinguishes between " innere Wahraebmung " and " innere Beobach- 
tung " (Psychologie vom emfiinscAen Standpunki), and criticises those who, like 
Fortlage, place exclusive reliance on inner observation. 

> See Comte's Conn de philasophie positive (2nd edit. 1864), Vol. I., p. 30^ 
etc., and VoL III., p. 761, etc. 

* See. a criticism on Comte and his followers in Brentano's PysckologU^ 
p. 39 folL 
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in the strict sense, for neither treats Psychology as a separate 
science. The first German psychologist of note, after Herbart, is 
Edward Beneke, who, however, did not contribute anything new to 
psychological science. Although a follower of the introspective 
principle, Beneke was, much more than his predecessors, under the 
influence of physiology, conceiving consciousness as a gradual 
development from the more primitive faculties (in his estimation, 
sensation and motion) to the higher faculties. The necessity 
of a method more consonant with the exigencies of science 
was making itself felt also amongst the followers of the classic 
introspective school.* 

Whilst philosophers were thus casting about for a method 
in Psychology which, while adapting itself to their speculative 
tendencies, should yet afford a certain amount of precision in its 
results, attempts were being made in the domain of biolo^i^ical 
science, and especially of physiolog>% to arrive by a different 
way at more exact and po5iti\'e results in the study of mental 
facts. The beginnings of Psycholog}' must be looked for not only 
in general philosophy, but in various special sciences, such as 
physiolo<;y, zoology, sociology, each of which has contributed to 
the building up of the new science. 

Physiological Psychology is sometimes erroneously 'confuted 
with experimental Psychology. Although |x>sses.sin^ some points 
of contact with it, it really forms a distinct branch by it:iclf. 
dealing principally with the cerebral, nervous, and physiuKr^ical 
phenomena which accompany the mental processes. Its origin 
is ancient, dating, one may say, from the time when the 
existence of relations between body and spirit was first realised, 
and it has always been distinguished by a materialistic tendency. 
It was first scientifically formulated by the psychologists of the 
eighteenth century, such as Priestley, the French materialiNts. 
and some of the followers of WoIflT. Gall's and Spurzheim's 
phrenology is a complete system for explaining; the processes of 
consciousness by means of cerebral phenomena. Physiolog\-. hou - 
ever, was still hedged in by su|xrrannuated prejudices, and had n.tt 
yet detached itself from the other natural sciences.' Graduallv. 

' Rtrnrkr riititlrs liis prtiicipil work a Sfammil of Psrckoiogy, CPmstdfteJ am 
a \ahtral Siirmf. 

* Binl(»mr ttsrh uas not scparateil entirrljr from nitural ht»ton* beftm th« 
beginning of the ninctrrnth (*e:Uury. with Btchat. Lamarrk* and Tmnnn-.A 
Lamari-k wai the first in \\9lc the term " Uology" in lSt>i . that sane fear Richas 
pointed out the necessity of distinguishing a special group of ph>-aaolci^|pcal 
•ciences from the other iiatural sciences. 
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nevertheless, the close relations between the nervous system and 
the mind forced themselves even upon those who, like Lotze, 
were most averse to materialism. Lotze was the first to adapt 
spiritualistic philosophy to the data of biological science ; but the 
real solution of the question of method lay in a combination of 
the experimental with the introspective, and for that it was 
necessary that the former should attain such a degree of perfection 
as to be applicable to mental phenomena. 

We have seen that this combination had been attempted by 
Tetens in the- eighteenth century ; but for a long time he had no 
Siae of imitators, and it is only recently that he has acquired 

Y^f^S^, the reputation he deserves.^ After Tetens we find the 
w«twr. experimental method of physiological Psychology applied 

by Weber, who, however, was considered to be solely a physiologist,* 
none of his contemporaries believing that his researches could have 
so marked an influence on Psychology. 

Weber was the first to notice the existence of a certain pro- 
portional relation between the stimulus and the sensation ; but he 
did not extend his experiments to other besides tactile sensations, 
nor did he formulate any law on the subject. 

The merit of extending these experiments beyond the limits 
of physiology and physics, and of applying them to psychological 
phenomena, is due to Gustav Theodor Fechner (1801 
— 1887) and Wilhelm Wundt. The fundamental prin- 
ciple of Fechner's psychological doctrine is the result of a happy 
combination of observation and philosophical speculation of the 
highest . order, and its genesis cannot be understood without a 
knowledge of Fechner's theories on the relations between body 
and soul, with which we have dealt in the preceding chapter. It 
is a noteworthy fact that, whilst on the one hand his theories 
soared to the boldest heights of mystic speculation, on the other 
hand he descended to the mathematical determination of the 
minutest particulars of the most elementary psychophysical re- 
lations. Fechner admitted no difference between body and soul> 
but considered them as the same thing looked at from two different 
points of view. 

The material world is the external form of divinity, the spiritual 
world the internal, the difference between them being only 

' We have already mentioned Wundt's studies on Tetens in Mind, Vols. II. 
and III. ; also Stumpf, Dessoir, etc., on the same subject. 

' We have already quoted Weber's paper on the sense of touch and on 
organic feeling (1846). 
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phenomenal, such as that which exbts between the concave and 
convex sides of an arc 

Fechner, unlike his contemporary Lotze, does not admit of 
any break in the continuity of the physical causal series, and 
although it has not been demonstrated that the law of the con- 
servation of energy applies to the material p ro cess e s which 
accompany the mental activity, he is of opinion, nevertheless, 
that we have every reason for believing that that law does 
actually apply to them, as to all other physical phenomena.' 

Fechner received from his master, E. H. Weber, the idea of 
a constant relation existing between the external stimulus and die 
sensation. This led to his formulating the psychophysical law. 
which he called by Weber's name, but which is also often called 
Fechner's law. Fechner had originally imagined a directly pro- 
portional relation between the stimulus and the sensation ; but be 
subsequently arrived at the conclusion that the variation of the 
one is not directly proportional to the variation of the other. 
The variation in the intensity of the mental state b not propor- 
tionate to the actual force of the stimulus, but to the difference 
between the amount of energy manifested by the corresponding 
material state and that existing previous to the action of the new 
stimulus. Therefore, if we represent with da the intensity of the 
mental state, with dfi the variation of energy, and with /9 the pre> 
existing energy, we have the following formula : — 

or, in other words, the sensation increases as the logarithm of the 
stimulus — that is to say, that in order that the former may 
increase in an arithmetical ratio, the latter must increase in a 
geometrical ratio. 

The results of Fechner*s experiments were set forth by him in 
his EUnuntt dir Psychcphysik (i860), wherein are to be found 
mathematically formulated the relations existing between stimulus 
and sensation in the case of the tactile organs and of sight and 
hearing. He also published several shorter papers in elucidation 
of various points of his theory and in reply to objections. One of 
the most notable appeared in PkHosophiscki Studun in 1888,' and 

■ See Wtmdt's addrets, *'Zur EriDocniiig an Gusttv Tbcodor Fcduicr* 
(Pkilai, Simd., Vol IV.. p. 471). 

* The year ifter hit death, whkh occurred in 1887. The ankle m in Voi l\\ 
p. 161 foa, of PktUttfkiscJU Stmdsem. 
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is, according to Wundt, the clearest and most complete exposition 
of his doctrine. 

Fechner with his psychophysical law opened the way to scien- 
tific Psycholc^y. Henceforth Psychology definitely discarded all 
metaphysical influences in favour of experimental methods, which 
seemed to render possible the measurement of the phenomena of 
consciousness. 

Meanwhile, three important works had appeared in England 

— i.e. Alexander Bain's Senses and the Intelligence (1855), TIte 

Emotions and the Will (1859), and Herbert Spencer's 

BDgiuii Principles of Psychology (1885). We have already 

p^yirUffifley. jjjyj^j ^^ ^j^^j^ contents in chap. 1. Somewhat in the 

style of Fechner, Bain, in the above-mentioned works, of which 
the latter is the more important, applies the method and data 
^^^ of physiology and of other biological sciences to physical 

analytical research. He has some points of contact with the Scottish 
i^y^ti^ffgy. phiiQSQph^rs^ though differing from them considerably,. 

for whereas they admitted no other method but pure introspection. 
Bain assigns great importance to objective experience, and does 
away with the barrier between the " external " and " internal " 
worlds. Like the German psychologists of the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, he tried to treat Psychology as a natural 
science, but evinced in so doing a much more scientific spirit,, 
and confined himself much more strictly to empirical methods. 
Bain may, indeed, be considered the real founder of that modern 
empirical Psychology, which differs considerably from experi- 
mental Psychology in that it does not rely only upon experiment,, 
but assigns great importance to pure objective observation. 
Bain may with reason be placed alongside of Fechner owing to- 
the abundance of data he has furnished, and to the novelty of 
the method he introduced; for if Fechner was perhaps more 
systematic and profound. Bain, on the other hand, was superior 
as an observer. We must now follow the course of experimental 
research in Germany. 

Fechner had rightly entitled his work Elemente der Psychaphysik^ 
as it created, so to speak, a new science occupying an intermedin 
BziMriiiiaatai^^ place between physical science and Psychology, and 
~ in claiming as its object the study of the relations existing 
between the physical and mental aspects of life. After 
Fechner and Weber, various psychologists and physicists turned 
their attention to experimental researches of a psychophysical 
nature. Such were Fick, Helmholtz, Hering, Donders, and 
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others.^ But the chief merit of carrying out this transformation 
belongs incontestably to Wilhelm Wundt. 

Experimental Psycholog>' enters with Wundt upon a new 
phase. With Fechner it was " psychophysical *" in the sense that 
it aimed principally at being "an exact science of the 
relations between the body and the soul, or. in general, 
between the bodily and spiritual, the physical and psychical world"' 
Wundt, on the contrary, in his " physiological Psychology " 
makes use of all physiological data which may contribute to 
a knowledge of the physical processes attendant upon mental 
phenomena, while at the same time he applies to the study of 
the elementary phenomena of consciousness certain methods proper 
to physiology. His physiological Psychology is, therefore, quite 
different from that of the materialists of the eighteenth centur\-. 
as also from that of the English psychologists and physiologi^^ti 
of the nineteenth (such as Carpenter, Lewes, Maudsley, etc.> uh<t 
pretended to explain the phenomena of consciousness by means -^f 
physiological and cerebral phenomena. Physiological PsychoK>g>*, 
with Wundt, is combined with experimental Psycholog>\ wherea* 
other modern authors have kept more strictly to the former. The 
most complete work of the kind in English is Ladd's EUnunts ,f 
Physioli\t![ical Psychology (1887 — 1890;,* which, though ver>' similar 
to Wundt's system, maintains a theory of dualism and of reciprocal 
pyschophysical influence. 

Wundt began his scientific career as a Professor of Physiote^y 
in Heidelberg University, and distinguished himself especially by 
his studies on the ncr\'ous system and on the mechanism of the 
ner\es.* From these his attention was turned to the mei'.tAl 
phenomena which are connected with them ; and as early as |8;S 
he published his Reitrage zur Thcorie tUr Sinncswahmckmumj:, m 
which he confuted the nativistic doctrines dominant amongst ph>-9ir>- 
lo-^ists. regarding the origin of perceptions of time and space, and 
maintained the necessity of giving to psychological theories a 

' Amungst Hclroholt/'a works • 1S21 1894). thos" thAt have a •ftccial imjurt* 
ancr wth rrf^ard to Psycliology arr />i> l^hre i*om tUm Totump^mJmm^rm 
<lK<vU and Du Tkaisachfn der Wahmehmunf^ (lS78> Hehug hai voer 
im|M»rtarit paprrs on ••Spacr." •• Thr Scnsr •>( Temperature," etc. 

■ Knhiicr. EUmenie drr Psyihopkystk, Vol I . p. 8. 

' Tli«- .mihor cpitointsrd this work in his Outhmrs 0/ PkrswhgMcal PtrJk.<^i 
(iK<yi t .Another w(»rk of the kind, although uith a materialistic bent it Seffvt 
/*j» . kolo^tf physioicgufuf ( I SSS ^ 

* W'liidi a tthrhuik lUr Phvsiologu came out in 1 86$ . hii L'mtertm*:kmm£rm 
aur Mick*\mk der Sen*en und Sfrvgn-^trntren io 1871— 1 876^ 
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physiological foundation. He also published other works of a 
psychological character, such as his Lectures on the Soul in Man 
and the Lower Animals (1863, and republished entirely revised 
in 1892)^; but his real work as a psychologist began when, in 
1 87 1, he took the chair of Philosophy in the University of 
Leipsic In 1874 he published the Grundzuge der physiologischen 
Psychologies in 1878 he founded the first laboratory of experimental 
Psychology, and in 1883 the periodical entitled Philosophische 
Studien, which published the experiments made in that laboratory. 
Wundt, like Fechner, is a philosopher, and although his System 
der Pkilosophie appeared /in 1889 after his principal psychological 
work, some of the mork fundamental philosophical ideas which 
it contains and which are connected with psychological questions 
had been already set forth by him in the latter. 

We have already investigated the epistemological ideas on 
which Wundt founded his psychological method. The object of 
^^ ^^ , Psychology is to study the processes of consciousness 
TindicKOosL in their general form ; but, on the other hand, it is a 
2;^jiii«rtai P^^^C'Pl^ founded on experience that nothing happens 
"J«J5j>**» in consciousness which has not its counterpart in 
certain physical processes/ 

A simple sensation, the combining of sensations into presenta- 
tions, the associations of the latter, and, lastly, the processes of 
apperception and of the will, are all accompanied by physiological 
phenomena ; whilst other somatic processes, such as simple or 
complex reflex processes, though not comprised within the bounds 
of consciousness, are nevertheless important subsidiary adjuncts of 
its phenomena. In the study of mental phenomena some of the 
experimental methods which physiology applies to the study of 
nervous phenomena may consequently be made use of Physio- 
logy and Psychology meet here on a common ground, the neural 
phenomena being the object of the former, and at the same time 
the indispensable and direct cause of the mental processes. All 
phenomena of consciousness, however, are not in an equally favour- 
able condition for measurement. The parallelism of the mental 
and physiological series of phenomena extends indeed from the 
simple process of sensation to the more complicated processes 
of association of impressions and ideas ; but each series preserves 
its own peculiar characteristics, and the laws governing one cannot 

1 Translated into English under the title Human and Animal Psychology 
SonnenBchien, London). 

' See GrundsUge der physiologischen Psychologies Vol. II., p. 644. 
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by any means always be taken as the substitute or completion 
of the laws governing the other. The mental series, nnoreover. 
comprises other processes closely connected with the presentative, 
which constitute the most characteristic part of consciousness 
— viz. the processes of feeling and willing. To these psycho- 
physical parallelism does not extend We have already seen 
(chap, ii.) that the fundamental characteristics of mental 
phenomena consist in their possessing a given qualitative value, 
in being always directed towards a given end, and in appearing 
as acts of volition. As these characteristics cannot, like physical 
phenomena, be determined in a purely quantitative fashion, the 
methods of physiology are not applicable to them. Although, more- 
over, the two series of qualitative and quantitative values are not 
separated by any sharply defined line of demarcation, and although 
the qualitative phenomena present a number of gradations from 
simpler forms of a less qualitative character to complex fornu 
which possess that character in a more marked degree, Wundt 
is of opinion that the experimental methods can be applied only 
to the simpler forms. As to the more complex forms, Wundt 
thinks that we ought to rest satisfied with the investigation of 
external phenomena, such as customs, m>ths, and languages, 
which constitute the special object of what is called social or 
ethnographical Psychology {Vdlkerfsychologie)} and of which we 
shall have to treat later oa We must now see wlvit development 
was given by Wundt and by his school to the experimental 
method introduced by Fechncr. 

The experiments made in psychological laboratories may be 
divided into two classes— those which refer to the measurement 
VartoM ^^ ^^ sensations and to the study of perceptions, and 
those which aim at determining the duration of certain 
mental processes. The former, which are called 
" psychophysical,*' have their centre in Weber's law ; the latter, 
which are called " psychometrical," have been much extended of 
late years, and promise to contribute vcr>' important results to 
general P.sychology. There arc also some noteworthy experiments 
partly connected with the above, such <is those dealing ^unth the 
measurement of the extension of consciousness and of the 
attention, or with the retention of psychical impressions, or their 
reproduction and association. We may first examine the class of 
so-aiUcd psychophysical expcTiments. 

» Sre Wundt's Omtiitus of Psychology (Introduction. J 3*. 
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Fechner, in his Elenunte der Psychophysik, had already indi- 
cated the principal methods for the measurement of sensations ; 

^^ Wundt and his disciples improved on those methods 
i^iiyiioAi considerably.^ Every sensation presents two elements — 
" quality and intensity. Psychologfical experiments aim 

at measuring the intensity of sensations. As regards the intensity, 
the limits are determined by the threshold of consciousness, and 
the height or upper limit of sensibility. The psychophysical 
method must, consequently, have two principal objects in view — 
namely, the determination of the so-called ** limit values," between 
which variations of the stimuli are followed by variations of 
sensation, and the determination of the regular relations existing 
between these variations. The threshold and the upper limit 
are naturally variable, rising and falling through the action of 
various causes, and sensibility with them. The feebler the 
stimulus required to cause a sensation, the greater the sensi- 
bility ; and conversely, the higher the upper limit of the stimulus, 
the greater the sensitivity to stimuli {Reizempfdnglichkeit). 
There are two methods for determining the threshold of 
consciousness— the so-called "ascending," and the "descending" 
method.* 

These methods may be used in combination, so that an average 
can be taken of the results obtained, the threshold being ascer- 
tained as exactly halfway between a just perceptible and a 
just imperceptible stimulus. The upper limit of sensibility 

^ The most complete work on the subject is still Wundt's GrundzUge 
der physiologischen Psychologies of which an amplified fourth edition appeared 
tn 1893. Vol. I. of the fifth edition has already appeared, and the two other 
volumes will appear shortly. A period of nineteen years elapsed between the 
6rst and the fourth editions, and Wundt, in the Preface to the latter, has reason 
to say: '*When this book came out for the first time nineteen years ago, 
experimental Psychology was still obliged to have recourse to the natural 
sciences. Little by little things have changed, and it has slowly formed for 
itself a special method.** Other important works on experimental Psychology 
are KOlpe's Grundriss der Psychologic (Eng. Tr.) ; Ladd's Elements of Physiolo- 
gical Psychology (1887); Ebbinghaus, GnmdzUge der Psychologic (Part I., 
1897; in course of publication); Sergi, La psychologic physiologique (1888); 
E. C. Sanford, Course in Experimental Psychology (1894; 2nd edit 1898); 
Titchener*s recently published Experimental Psychology, All the principal 
text-books of modem Psychology treat more or less at length of the experimental 
methods ; see those of James, Baldwin, Sully, HOffding, etc. See also Binet^s 
Introduction d la psychologic expirimentalc\i%x^)s and Mantovani, Psicologia 
fisiologica (Hoepli, Milan, 1896). 

» See Grundriige der physiologischen Psychologic^ VoL I., p. 334 folL 
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can be determined by means of a simple process, which consists 
in gradually increasing a given stimulus until it reaches the 
point where no new sensation can be perceived. 

In order to determine the relation existing between the 
variation of the stimuli and that of the sensations, various 
methods have been adopted, their object always being to deter- 
mine, at diflerent parts of the scale comprised between the 
threshold and the upper limit, the variation in intensity of 
sensations which accompany variations in the intensity of the 
stimulus.' We have thus two kinds of sensibility — a so<alled 
absolute sensibility, which corresponds to the threshold of o>n- 
sciousness, and consists in perceiving even the most infinitesimal 
sensation, and a "sensibility of difference,'* corresponding to a 
** threshold of difference,'* and consisting in the power of perceiving 
degrees of difference in the scale of sensations.* We ha\'e said 
that both the threshold and upper limit, as also the sensibility 
to difference, are variable quantities. This variability is the 
consequence of the different conditions in which the experimenting 
subject may find himself. Experimentalists classify these con- 
ditions under three different heads — viz. attention, expectation 
and habit, practice and fatigue.' The greater the attention 
brought to bear upon the stimulus, the greater also is the absolute 
sensibility and the sensibility of difference. This is a \-er>* 
important factor, and requires to be properly regulated, so that 
the attention be kept constantly in one direction and maintained 
at the highest possible pitch. There are various states of con- 
sciousness which can have an influence on the attention and, 
indirectly, on the sensibility. Thus depression or agitation or 
physical discomfort are apt to diminish the intensity of the 
attention ; whilst, on the contrary, a strong interest in the «-ork 
on hand and a great faith in its result render the attention 
keener. K.xpectation and habit may also modify the subjective 
conditions of the individual under observation. Expectation 
renders the sensibility more acute, for it resolves itself into a 
prciMratory attention, which ser\'es to strengthen the attentii n 
itself Habit also may be a cause of error, in that the indi- 
vidual, after a certain number of experiments, is apt to acquire 

' (intmJiUf^e. Vol. L. p. 336. 

' 'I hesc trrms u-erc tirst used by Kcchnrr. Sec KkmumU dtr PsrcktfkysU, 

Vol I . y 2^2. 

" O. KtiJ|.f. OusUm^s of PsyKkoioj^w ji. 37 foil 
* Kulpc. /cH. c7/. p. 4i. 
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a disposition of the mind or nerves towards the reception of a 
determinate stimulus. In a series of sensations this disposition 
may easily lead to an erroneous appreciation, as some sensations 
may appear more and others less intense than they are in reality. 
Naturally this factor should be taken into account by observer and 
experimenter alike, and it should be reduced as much as possible 
to a constant value. Further disturbing causes are practice and 
fatigue.^ Practice tends to sharpen and facilitate perception ; 
fatigue, on the contrary, renders it slow and obtuse. 

There are various methods for establishing the relations which 
exist in a scale of sensations between each of the latter and the 
corresponding stimuli. The most generally adopted method, 
which resembles the system employed in determining the thresh- 
old and upper limit of sensation, is the so-called method of 
"minimal variations,"^ which has various forms, collectively de- 
scribed sometimes as "gradation methods" {Abstufungsmetltoden)} 
A process they all have in common is to vary by imperceptible 
degrees the central stimulus up to a point at which a correspond- 
ing change takes place in the judgment of the observer. This 
general method comprises two principal forms — of "just noticeable 
differences " and of " mean gradations " {der tnittkren Abstuf- 
ungeri)^ also called the "method of more than noticeable 
differences" {Methode der uebermerklichen Untersc/uede),^ The 
former consists in establishing what variation of intensity of the 
stimulus is required to produce a change in the sensation. The 
difference in the stimulus which corresponds to that difference 
in the sensation was called by Fechner " threshold of difference." 
The latter, which is somewhat more complicated, consists in the 

' Kalpe, op, cit. 

' The term *'Methode der Minimalanderungen " is Wundt's. See Grund- 
sUge, Vol. I., p. 336. 

' Kalpe, op, cit,, p. 53. 

^ These two principal forms comprise various applications to different 
experimental cases. Thus Kalpe (he. cit.) divides the methods of decreasing 
gradations into four classes: (i) The method of minimal variations applied to 
the determination of the stimulus (also called "method of just noticeable 
stimuli"); (2) the method of minimal changes applied to the comparison of 
stimuli, or method of equivalents (method of equivalents) ; (3) the method of 
minimal variations applied to the determination of differences (method of minimal 
or just noticeable differences, or simply method of minimal changes) ; (4) the 
method of minimal changes applied to the comparison of differences (method of 
supraliminal noticeable differences, or mean gradations). The classification we 
have given is Wundt's (GrundzUge der physiologischen Psychologies Vol. I., 
p. 336 folL). See also Ebbinghaus, GrundzUge der Psychologies p. 66 foil. 

10 
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appreciation we give of a sensation as compared with other 
sensations.* 

The other method' embraces two forms — that of ** average 
error" and that of "correct and incorrect instances." The first 
is founded, says Wundt, on the principle that the smaller the 
difference of the stimulus perceptible in a sensation, the smaller 
will also that difference of the stimulus be which is no longer 
perceptible. One may consequently suppose that the exact- 
ness with which, given a first stimulus, a second is graded 
{abgistu/i) in order to appear equal to the former, is in\'ersely 
proportional to the magnitude of the threshold of difference. 
Therefore, given a certain intensity of stimulus, the method 
consists in diminishing the intensity in such a manner as to 
produce a sensation indistinguishable from the first. The precision 
with which this happens is inversely proportionate to the errors 
committed on the average.' The average of the errors committed 
in a great number of observations is the mean error, which may 
be of two kinds — ^"constant" and ''variable." The method of 
^ correct and incorrect instances " is founded on the fact that when 
two not very different stimuli, A and B, are made to act upon a 
sense-organ, owing to the oscillation of the sensibility of difference 
and other causes, sometimes A appears stronger than B and some- 
times B stronger than A. The proportion between the number of 
correct instances and the total number of cases may ser\*e as a 
measure of the sensibility of difference. By extending the obser- 
vations to a large number of cases, the variable conditions, which 
exercise a disturbing influence on the results, are eliminated.* 

These methods have for their object the insurance of the 
maximum precision attainable in psychological analysis. Till 
now it has not been possible to obtain measurements equally 
exact for every kind of sensation, but the results already obtained 
warrant the hope of better things in a not distant future.' 

After sensations we must consider presentations of time and 

* See KQlpe'i descriplioD of this method, of. di., p. $7. 

' KQlpe has a special section on the subject (''The Error lfeiboda*\ 
o^. di., p. 64. Wundt puts them together with the other methods mentmnr d 
This purely (onnal diffcreoce is the only one Iwtween the two authors. 

• Wundt. op. at, I 338. See also Ij9gik, II. ii. 17$; and Ebbis^hauik 
Grum^Uge tUr Ptyck0hiu, p. 68 foil. 

« Wundi. drum^uge, VoL U p. 340 ; Kalpe. op. o/.. pc 64 foil . Ebbiochaoik 
GrundMUgt, p. 70 foil 

^ A notable attempt at eliminating as much as possible all indiTidual erron 
wliich may con era not only Psychology but several other sdeacssw natural 
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of space. Space-presentations are mainly tactile and visual ; 
time-perceptions acoustic. As regards the former, it is first of all 
necessary to determine the smallest distance between two tactile 
or visual stimuli that is requisite, in order Ihat they may be 
separately perceived, and thereby afford a " perception of space." 
This minimum distance is called "threshold of space." The 
tactile threshold of space varies according to the different sensi- 
bility of the skin in the various parts of the body, and experimental 
Psychology has collected numerous data on the subject^ The 
muscular threshold, or threshold of "movement," varies also 
according to the different articular surfaces. Visual presentations 
are more complicated, as different elements come into play ac- 
cording as they refer to one eye or to both eyes. The question 
here is to find not only the threshold of visual extension, but 
also the threshold of the distinction between linear visual exten- 
sions, the threshold of the distinction of depth, and the threshold 
of the perception of movement in objects.* The perceptions 
belonging to the sense of hearing, or time-perceptions, are 
simpler.' Besides these there are also experiments regarding 
the " localisation " of sensations and presentations. These may 
be of tactile, visual, and muscular, as well as of acoustic pre- 
sentations. The localisation of the latter, it ought moreover to 
be noted, is always the result of an indirect process, inas- 
much as acoustic presentations give us no direct perception 
of locality.* 

We have already alluded to "psychometry," or the measurement 
of the duration of mental processes. Psychometrical experiments 
p^^jj^ are also called "experiments of reaction," the duration 
mn^atimi of the mental processes being the time between the 
action of the stimulus and the reaction which follows 
on its perception, and which consists in a movement These 
reactions and the experiments concerning them are of various 

and moral, is contained in a work by Fechner, edited by Professor G. F. Lipps. 
The work is entitled ColUcHvmasslehre (Leipsic, Engelmann, 1897), and is 
written with the object of establishing a standard of measurement applicable 
to several objects. This may be compared to Quetelet's attempt at formulating 
the so-called principle of large numbers. With regard to the value of these 
methods as applied to the moral sciences, see chap. vii. Regarding Fechner's 
work, see a paper by Lipps, published in the Philosophische Studien^ Vol. XIII., 
Part IV. (1898), p. 579 foU. 

> Wundt, op. cit^ Vol. II., p. 20, etc. * Ibid., p. 96, etc. 

* Ibid,, p, 47, etc * Ibid,, pp. 32 and 93 foil. 
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kinds.' The simplest form is that of a '* simple reaction follow- 
ing upon sensational impressions.'* The time which elapses 
between the impression and the reaction is called *' time of 
reaction." The methods of these experiments are taken from 
physiolog>', and consist in the use of various instruments of 
precision, such as Hipp*s chronoscope, the pendulum chrono»co;«. 
and control hammer. Kxpcriments of reaction are simple and 
composite. The conditions of observation may change in both, 
owing to various causes, external (/>. inherent in the quality or 
intensity of the impression) or, more frequently, internal de- 
pending on the state of consciousness of the obser\'cr,. The 
stimulus may, for instance, be preceded by some sign, which 
causes it to be expected, or it may arrive unexpectedly. On 
these conditions depend the different directions taken by the 
attention, upon which a disturbing influence may also be exer- 
cised by simultaneous stimuli, whether of a similar nature or the 
reverse. Disturbances may also be caused by poisonous substance^ 
such as alcohol, chloroform, morphia, te.i, etc., or they may be 
the result of permanent mental derangement.' As for com(x>Nitc 
processes of reaction, they come into existence when tt» a simple 
process other mental acts are added which cause change> in the 
subjective conditions and also in the duration of the reactit^n. 
There are four kinds of mental processes which have formed 
the object of experiments in respect to duration: 1. the act tf 
recognition ; '2; the act of distinction between two or several 
presentations ; '3 the act of choice between two or several m*»ve- 
ments ; (4) the act of association of one prcscnt«ition with another, 
with which are connected simple acts of logic' 

We have said that the s[)an of consciousness and of attenti%<n 
may be studied experimentally. There are two methods fur dnm^; 
HmniTtBitnt^^^'-^' ^^ ^^^^ consists in ascertaining how many tmp:c>- 
SmdmSs^ sions pnxluceil and received simultaneously, and, \\ 
••HmB4or possible, instantaneously, we are ca{>able of embraiir.: . 
the second consists in putting into action a >cneN « • 
iimilar sense-stimuli, and in ascertaining how many new iir.- 
pressinns may be added to one already received, before the l.ittcr 
is effaied from the consciousness.* I'he former method ^ho^-^ 

' Wimdt. op. .1/. Vol. II. p. 305, Kul|>r, op. *//.. p 421, Brnrt, /■>rw*.- 
iion tt la p\\\holo^u eiperimrMiaU, p. 103 foil. 

• Srr Hiiirola. Im ifggf *i*l trmp^t net fenomtnt dtl pem^ufx^ (.Milan. IJ^S;- 

• Wmidl, op itf. Vol. II . p. 3^3 foil. 

• /hJ, p. 2i>7 loll. 
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how many impressions may approximately be apperceived in a 
given moment, affording thereby a knowledge of the span of 
apperception, but not of consciousness. The span of conscious- 
ness is obtained by means of the second method of successive 
stimuli. Both processes are to be found graphically described 
in treatises of experimental Psychology.^ The apparatus used to 
ascertain the number of impressions simultaneously apperceived 
is the so-called " tachistoscope " ; for testing the extent of con- 
sciousness, there exists a complicated apparatus described by 
Wundt.' The oscillations of attention are also subject to measure- 
ment One of the most important causes of disturbance of 
attention is the action of several sensorial stimuli. If all 
external impressions capable of disturbing the attention are 
eliminated, the stronger becomes the action of subjective im- 
pressions, caused, for instance, by breathing and by the action 
of the muscles,' especially those belonging to the organs which are 
being subjected to the stimulus — e,g, the tension of the tympanum, 
and so forth. For these experiments the graphic method, which 
marks the course of the oscillations by means of curves, is 
preferable. The graphic method is also used with success in 
experimenting upon those emotional states which accompany 
very strong physical commotions. 

The last and most complicated class of experiments is that 
regarding mnemonic and associative processes, which are connected 
Mnemonio with the span of consciousness. We have, first. of all 
aasociatiTe experiments concerning the apperception of simul- 
uperimenta. taneous or rapidly succeeding impressions, amongst 
which are to be noted so-called "experiments of complication," 
the object of which is the association of different presentations. 
For these Wundt invented a special pendulum.* There are also 
experiments on time-presentations, on the influence of time 
upon the mnemonic processes,^ and, lastly, on simultaneous and 
successive associations. As regards the feelings, experiments 
have had to be limited to the more elementary forms.* 

' Wundt, op, dt, Vol. II., p. 290. • Wundt, op, cit,. Vol. II., p. 292. 

» IHd., p. 297. * Ibid., p. 405. 

' For an excellent epitome of recent experimental results in this department 
see Ward's supplement to Art Psychology in Enagel Brit. Vol. XXXII. 

• See, on this subject, A. Lehmann's Die HauptgeseUe des menschlicheH 
GefUhlsUbens (translated from the Danish into German : Leipsic, 1892). See 
also, as regards psychological experiments in general, Baldwin's Dictionary of 
Philosophy and Psychology) Sanfords Course in Experimental Psychology 
1894) ; Titchener's Experimental Psychology ; see also Binet, op. cit. 
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Psychological experiment has consequently reached such a 
development as to constitute an important branch of Psychology. 
OrtttdaM But this result has not been obtained without opposi- 
^ ^^ tion ; for no sooner had Fechner published his Ettmimis 

of Psychopltysics than there began a heated contro\*crs>' 
regarding his methods. 

The point most open to discussion was, of course, the principle 
embodied in what he calls Wcber*s law. Psychometrical cxpcri- 

TteTBiMof "™^'^^» ^" ^^ other hand, owing to their character of 
tow greater simplicity, and to the fact that they were already 
used by physiologists, were attacked less on the ground 
of their direct results as in regard to their importance in 
general Psychology. The discussions on \\'eber*s law, which are 
to be found in various treatises, deal with two principal points — 
yiMiwM iB- its interpretation and its intrinsic value.^ As regards its 
•rlrMMM^^ interpretation, one of the following three meanings is 
>*^* generally attributed to Weber's law — a physiological, 

a psychophysical, or a psychological.' 

According to the first of these interpretations, which is of 
course followed by physiologists, the logarithmic proportion is 
not to be looked for as existing between the external stimuli and 
the sensations, but between the stimuli and the nervous excitation. 
the latter increasing in an arithmetical ratio, whilst the stimuli 
increase in a geometrical ratio. The sensations, on the contrar>'. 
are directly proportional to the ner\'OUs excitation.' This 
assertion is, however, purely hypothetical, owing to the insufficient 
number of experiments bearing on the subject Nor does this 
theory take sufficient account of the complicated nature of the 
process of judging sensational intensity, such a process implicating 
not only the sensory but also the api)erceptive centres. 

The psychophysical interpretation, of which Fechner is the 
principal exponent, considers Weber's law as the expression of 

' Sec Wundt, ^. cit. fkusim ; Kechncr '* LVlier die psychischro llaMprinnptea 
und dAs Wrber'sche Ge»eti ** {PktL Stud., Vol. IV.. p. 2, 1887K Ktbi< 
La psYi'koio^if alUmagtu (omUmpaitu \ Jodl. Ijtkrhuck dtr l*sytk^^u., I^art II . 
chap, tv., pp. 3ic>- 33) ; Kolpe, op. cit ; Grolenfeld, iku H't^ersckt GtseU mmJ 
die psYikisikr ffelath'iiat \ Dclbiruf, Kramen crittifue de la Ui psytk^^pkytt^me 
(1883). Henng. I>$t Gmndlagen dtr Psyikthpkysik (1876); G. K UHWet, /.my 
GrutuiUghmg drr Pystko^pkystk (1878); EUat, Cebtr dU rncko-pkrstk < i!s«r ^ 
J. Ilcrkd, " Die Ak>liAnKigkrit Zwiichen Ketz und Empfindung* {Pkiimt ^rmd . 
Vols. IV . V . and X ). 

■ \\ undt, #>/. at , Vol. I., p. yp foil. 

' This thc<iry is held by (V K. Mailer. De^^ar. M. Kendnk, Mach. Ebbioghaw. 
etc. Jaraci alao foUoi»-i it in his Pnmciptis 9/ Psych^t^gy^ VoL L. p. (4ft. 
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a reciprocal relation between the corporeal and psychical activities. 
This view, however, makes the unjustifiable assumption of the 
equality of equally noticeable sensational differences. Moreover, 
it offers no explanation of the logarithmic relation which is held 
to govern physiological process and psychical experience, merely 
asserting that it is a fundamental fact. 

There remains, therefore, the third, or psychological inter- 
pretation, of which the principal exponent is Wundt^ According 
to him, Weber's law is to be explained by means of the 
psychological processes, which occur in comparing the sensations 
to be measured. It refers, therefore, rather to a process of the 
attention, by which we compare two mental states, than to 
the sensations alone. We measure thus two different mental 
states, but without referring them to any fixed quantity. This 
measurement seems to indicate the possibility of a physiolc^ical 
explanation, which as yet is but dimly seen, owing to the limited 
knowledge we have of the central nervous processes. In our 
opinion, Wundt's psychological explanation, besides being con- 
sonant with the general character of the mental processes, explains 
also the intrinsic meaning of Weber's law. 

There have not, on the other hand, been wanting those, such as 
Hering and others, who have endeavoured to deny all value to 
Weber's law on the ground that it does not give a quantitative 
measurement of the mental processes, being founded upon the 
minimum differences that we perceive between several sensations, 
differences which cannot be compared with any minimum sensation, 
which should serve as a standard of measurement We cannot 
say, for example, that a given sensation of colour is two or three 
times greater than another.* Consequently Weber's law lacks 
the quantitative precision which is the principal characteristic of a 
natural law, and is therefore nothing more than a statement of the 
commonly observed fact that there exists a certain relation between 
stimulus and sensation.^ 

It is certain that an attempt to compare the intensity of 
sensation with the intensity of stimulus, susceptible of quantitative 
measurement, would lead to no useful result. Sensations and 

> Wundt, op, cit,^ Vol. I., p. 393, and Logik, II. ii. 183 foil. 

> See MQnsterberg, GrundzUge der Psychologies Vol. 1., p. 263, etc. (" Die 
Unmessbarkeit des Psychischen "). 

* E. Hering, •• Ueber Fechner's Psycho-physichen Gesetz " (Sitx, Ber, tUf 
WitHer Akad, Mathem. Naturwiss., Class III., Vol LXXIL). See Jodl's criti- 
cism on Hering in his Lehrbuch der Psychologies p. 224 foil. 
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stimuli are of an entirely diflferent nature and not susceptible of 
comparisoa For this reason it is necessary to make use of 
different systems of measurement for the physical and the psychical 
series of phenomena. The stimuli naturally can be reduced to 
quantitative units, whereas sensations can only be compared with 
other sensations — that is to say, with purely intensive states.' It 
is a fact that the differences between the various sensations have 
all the same value when taken by themselves, and that they only 
acquire a special meaning when placed in a certain relation with 
others, so that one may say that this is purely a ** difference ** 
and not a constant *' value.*' Fechner, however, maintained 
the " difference " hypothesis — />. that to a constant relation 
between the stimuli there corresponds a constant "difference"* 
of sensations— although he ultimately admitted that Weber's 
law can also be interpreted in the sense that a constant 
" relation " between the sensations corresponds to a constant 
relation between the stimuli. This latter theory, maintained al<» 
by Wundt,* makes Weber's law a special case of the general 
psychological law of relativity, according to which cver\' mental 
state has a value only insomuch as it finds itself in a relation with 
other simultaneous or successive states.' 

It is necessary to emphasise the essentially *' psychnK»gical " 
character of experimental Psychology, which, instead of ba^in^ 
fiyrhftlftcumi ^^^^^^ purely on external observation and on physiolo^^ical 
data, has sought to render intros|)ection more perfect 
and exact in its results. " The increase of M.icntific 
exactitude must come," says H. Miinstfrberg. in 
Psychoh\iy and Lifi\ p. 3S, "from the use of m<»re refined methods 
in self-observation, and all the work done in i>ur nvxli-rn 
lab^iratories of ex(>crimental Tsycholo-^y is in the service i>f thi^ 
endeavour, while the methods of histology ami comparative 
anatomy, of patholo;»y and vivisectional phvNiology. all in- 

' Kechnrr, in his la^t pa)>rr on this ■ubject('* I'rbrr die (tsychischrn Mam- 
primipirn unci das WclicrVhc- Ctrsirt/." in Phtl^s. Studirn^WA. IV.. Melt II. 
1H8;). rridfjniscd that Wctwr's lau* i$ suflrrptible of a tuulold mtrq>rrtatior — 
pay c hf >lf ifp I a 1 {( 'mifrsthutishyf^ythrsf » a nd phy sioUiftira 1 \ I 'frk*tUmts$kyfoike 1 e 
The formrr is lu^rd nnlv cm the ditTrrrncr lN'l\%Teri t!ir srnA4ti«iQ% aod 
ia purrly sn!i>fi tivc , t!i«? la(t«-r rorresiponds to thr innstant relatiun o| the 
stimulus, J ml is ihrrcforr .1 coniitant relation ot sensations. S«« Wundt . •*/ 
a/.. Viil. I . p yc * KiiI|M-. /•/. at. . J ml I. /whr^mih drr Psyck^cgu, p Z2y 
• Whti Iiirmrriy n)aint.iii.«-vl the uiher theory. Sec op. cv/.. Vol. I, p yiT 
' Thr j ureiy |iAvr).'i!.i^|. .il ! y|Mkihe9is is also su&tair.rd by ZcUer. Delboru*. 
Schnciilrr. and I'elM-rhttr t. 
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dispensable for the psychophysiological problems, are unknown, 
and ought to remain unknown, in our psychological laboratories. 
The hope that physiological Psychology will give us a fuller 
acquaintance with the psychological facts as such is therefore 
an illusion." 

This opinion was not shared by those physiological psychologists 
for whom there can be no other scientific method than the 
Psyeiio- physiological, and the idea of solving psychological 
^^iSJiitn problems by means of physiology has reappeared 
^^* g °— ^ recently in that section of the experimental school 
which has espoused a species of psychophysical materialism, and 
which, though essentially German, has many adherents in all 
countries. One of the most eminent representatives of this 
doctrine, none other than Munsterberg himself, although recognising 
that the cognition of mental phenomena can only be obtained 
through introspection, maintains that, owing to the psycophysical 
nature of the individual, the laws which govern the formation, 
association, and development of such phenomena have to be 
studied by means of the cerebral phenomena, which go together 
with them. Even the psychological value of Weber's law is 
considered by these psychologists as purely provisional, on the 
assumption that so soon as we become exactly acquainted with the 
physical and chemical composition of the nervous processes we 
shall be enabled to find an absolute standard of measurement 
for all sensations.^ Psychophysical materialism, however, as has 
been noted before, is guilty of inconsistency in declaring 
direct observation to be the only source of psychological 
knowledge, and in believing it necessary at the same time to 
have recourse to a totally different order of facts to serve as an 
explanation. 

Experimental Psychology is an essentially "individual" method, 
which studies the mental processes as they take place in the 
TiM g«i0tlc individual considered in the fulness of his development 
"•^'"^^ and mental faculties ; in other words, it supposes an 
adult and normal individual Modern scientific Psychology has, 
however, devised other complementary methods, which are ' 
necessarily limited to elementary mental processes, and can all 

> H. Mtinsterberg, Ueber Aufgahe und Begriff der Psychologies 189 1, p. 29 
foil. In his last works MQnsterberg*s ideas on this subject appear somewhat 
modified. A fine criticism of these theo^es is to be found in F. Masci's already 
quoted work // maieriaUsmo psicofisico e la doUrina del parallelismo in 
psicohgiat p. 61 foil. 
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be comprised under the appellation of "genetic" methods, in 
that they study the formation of the mental processes in the 
individual, or in humanity, or in all living creatures.' Thus we 
have the " Psychology of infancy/* "of peoples," and *" of animals."' 
As a kind of check to these methods, which deal with progressi\'e 
evolution, " pathological Psychology '* studies mental ret r o g ression 
and abnormal states of the mind. 

The "ontogenetic " method, or " Psychology of infancy," has been 
for long in the hands of somewhat empirical observers, who have 
^^ not been guided in their researches by very clear and 

rqrBlioi0C7 precise principles. The works of Darwin, of Romanes, 
and of Preycr (whose book on the subject is. classical), 
were followed by others which were all more or less of a biographical 
and descriptive character. The first to bring this branch of study 
into connection with general Psychology was J. M. Baldwin, in 
whose Mental Development in the Child and the Race the results 
of observations on the infant, the adult, and the race are continually 
connected and compared. Baldwin, in making use of the ex- 
perimental method in his studies on infancy, does not omit to 
take into account the circumstance that an infant is incapable 
of that degree of concentration of attention necessar>' for experi- 
mental introspection. As he rij^htly remarks,' the Psychology of 
infancy is superior to that of animals and to pathological Psycho- 
logy, because the child becomes eventually a man (which does 
not happen with animals), whilst when consciousness is in a 
pathological state, all its functions are more or less out of gear. 
The Psychology of infancy, moreover, allows of experimentation 
up to a certain i)oint, and further affords an opportunity iif 
following up the i)arallcl course of mental and physiological 
evolution. 

A wider field is o|)cn to the Psychology of peoples, which is 
so closely connected with the evolution of the social and histohcai 
FTttwiffgr i^i^'Hccs. The scientific character of the latter i>nly 
•fPMpiM. dates from the beginning of the nineteenth centur>*, 
when they received a ^rcat impetus, especially in Germany, 
thanks to the progress of positive philosophy. The main 

* (.'mnrhus, PsYikolcgu als Krfakmmgswustnuka/t^ p. la 
' The first of thete methods has been named oologeoclic, the oihcr twp 
phylogeitetic. Kx|»enmental individual Psychology hat also been caOrd 
"functional" by some psychologists (cf. Titchener, Omtlhu 0/ /'maW ^ yr. 
p. 21 foil). 

' See Memtai Dntio^munt, etc., chap. i. 
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principle of this school was to consider the facts connected 
with history and law in their natural evolution, explaining each 
event as the result of a series of other preceding or concomitant 
facts. The historical evolution of social structures, however, was 
not dealt with in Germany for its own sake, but rather as a 
consequence of philosophical speculations, which have more con- 
nection with it than with history, literature, or language, so that 
these studies may be said to have consisted more of reflections 
upon the ** philosophy of history " than of " sociological " 
research. 

On the oth^r hand, several important ethnographical and 
historical works based directly upon facts made their appearance 
Antiixo- ^^ Germany, notably the work of Bastian.^ In England, 
i^«*«*i where the doctrine of biological evolution was daily 
uagiditie gaining ground, we find the important works of Tylor 
TMotKb. ^^^ Lubbock on the physical and mental conditions 
of primitive man.' Anthropology and sociology were in this 
way preparing the foundation of a new branch of scientific 
research. The curiosity of scientists had been further awakened 
by the accounts of travellers and explorers concerning the habits 
and customs of savage peoples, and the idea naturally suggested 
itself of comparing them with the customs of the present day 
and of primitive man. With these ideas Waitz wrote his 
voluminous Anthropology of Peoples in a State of Nature^ 
Sociological studies were daily becoming more popular, greatly 
favoured by Spencer's philosophy of evolution, which had intro- 
duced a new system of interpretation of historical and social 
facts.^ The science of language, which had made such remarkable 
progress, afforded important materials to the study of comparative 
mythology : suffice it to quote the classical works of Max Miiller.^ 
Language, religion, and customs, therefore, were being studied in 
their origin, evolution, and reciprocal bearings, and the necessity 

> Bastian's work, Der Mensch in der GeschicktCt appeared in i860. He also 
edits a Zeitschrift fUr Ethnographic, 

' The first works of Tylor and Lubbock on primitive civilisation compared 
with the present customs of savage peoples appeared in 1865. 

» Waitz's great work, in six vols., Anthropologic der Natufvdlkcr, was 
published between 1858 and 1872, and his book about the Indianer 
Nordamerikas in 1865. 

* H. Spencer, The Principles of Sociology (1877). Spencer published also 
a work, in eight vols., entitled Descriptive Sociology (1873 — 1882), which is a 
collection of data regarding the customs of savage and semi-civilised peoples. 

^ M. MQUer, Essays on Comparative Mythology (1858). 
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of finding an explanation of social and historical facts which 
should resemble the chain of cause and effect in natural 
phenomena, and which should be similar to the explanation of 
individual psychological facts, was daily and increasingly apparent. 
TteiiiMrtM The first attempt of this kind had been made by 
I^J'**'** M. Lazarus, a pupil of Herbart, who published in 1S55 
tttwtiiti a series of monographs, under the comprehensive title 
of Th€ Life of the Sottl, which dealt with the psychological aspect 
of various questions concerning art, language, customs, and certain 
forms of social life.^ Lazarus took as his starting-point the 
individual Psychology of Ilcrbart, who, in his estimation. *' had 
given it a isolid basis by seeking for the laws of mental life. . . . 
and, with the help of observation, speculation, and mathematical 
calculation, had created a science of statics and mechanics cf 
the soul."' Psychology having therefore arrived with Ilerbart a: 
its highest development, it was only necessary to apply it to the 
general mental phenomena, which individual Psychology had up 
to then neglected, explaining them " in accordance with psycho- 
logical laws.*' 

Steinthal published in 1871 a work of the same kind, 
entitled Introduction to the Psychology ami to the Saence r 
Lanji^age} Taking his start, like Lazarus, from Herbart's mathe- 
matical Psychology, Steinthal attempted to explain the mcnta! 
evolution of man up to the appearance of language, and to 
follow the development of the latter from simple and concrete 
oncmatopcvtic forms to the abstract expressions of logical 
thought. A powerful help and encouragement to these studies 
was afforded by the fournal of lithfw^aphical Psychoio/^ am,i . r 
£he Science of Languai^e^ founded in i860 by I^zarus and Steinthal 
with the object of collecting essays on the psychological a.<j<cts 
of religion, art, language, social life, etc., which had appeared in 
different places and at different times.* The nineteen volumes 
of thi> periodical contained a very im|)ortant series of monograph^ 

' l>as I^f*en dtr Stele, in Monograpkien ueher seine KrscMeinnm^em nmJ 
(7esefxe (3 vols., iU-rlin. 1855 ; snd edit. 1H75; 3rd edit 1SS3) 

• Lii/arii9. 0p. at.. Preface, pp. iv. and %•. 

' Kiniritun^ in tiie Pswhoio^ie nnit SprucJkwissenscMa/i, whH'h li a 
moditicjtioii oi ancilhrr published by the same author in 1855. and ertiile-^ 
<,'ritmma/tl, I.tgtk, Psyrhoiof^te, tkre Pnnafnen und tkr I'trk^ttmss i» 
etniiMtitr, 

* Xett\.:ntt fur \'**lkerpsycholo^ie nnd SprsU'kwtssemsckaft, hermu»fCr|cebrs 
von rrutr!%»ur M. I> I^/ariia and l^ufcssiir I). M Steinthal. It Uatexl uccil 
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by some of the most eminent specialists, such as Delbriick on 
the science of language and comparative mythology, Liibke on 
the history of art, etc. Its object is explained in the Introduction 
by Lazarus and Steinthal.^ This periodical was principally 
devoted to the science of language, which, amongst the moral 
sciences, was at that time the richest in data. This was the 
origin of a new science, which has been called " Psychology of 
Peoples " or " Ethnographical Psychology " ( Volkerpsychologie), 
Lazarus and Steinthal have the merit of having been the first 
to understand the importance of these researches; although, in 
their estimation, the Psychology of peoples was not an inde- 
pendent but an applied science, whose object consisted in 
explaining social, linguistic, and religious phenomena according 
to the principles of individual Psychology. 

Numerous objections have been raised against it, both by 
students of the various moral and philological sciences and by 
Objeetums psychologists, which are sufficiently important to call 
^jl ^^SS^i for notice. The various moral sciences, though not 
p^ydudogy. easily distinguishable, owing to their mutual connections 
and interdependence, have each of them a special aspect of 
human phenomena to deal with. Thus the historian first ascer- 
tains the truth of certain events, and then seeks for the motives 
which have inspired those who have taken part in them. The 
sociologist, after having surveyed the actual conditions of society, 
looks for the origin of present institutions, and follows up their 
formation and evolution. Instances might be multiplied. Now, 
these sciences all consider different manifestations of the mind 
and the will, of which the causes must of necessity be mental, 
and their ultimate explanation a psychological one. Consequently 
the moral sciences make use of Psychology as a fundamental 
explanatory science, just as the physical and natural sciences 
find the ultimate explanation of natural phenomena in dynamics. 
On the other hand, the Psychology of peoples having for its object 
(in the opinion of Lazarus and Steinthal) the explanation of 
historical and social facts by means of individual Psychology, it 
follows that that science intervenes quite superfluously between 
general Psychology and the moral sciences, that explanation 
falling wholly within the province of the latter. An eminent 
linguist, Hermann Paul, in his Principien der Sprachgeschichte? 

1 " Einleitende Gedanken Qber VOlkexpsychologie und Sprachwissensrhaft." 
' H. Paul, Principien der Sprachgeschichte (2nd edit, Halle, 1886). See 
in the Introduction, p. 8 foil., the "Critik der Lazarus-Steinthalschen VOlker- 
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denies that the object of the " Psychology of peoples " is to give 
the psychological reasons of facts, of which the moral sciences, 
according to Lazarus and Steinthal, should merely give a descrip- 
tion. Taking as an instance the science of language, Paul proves 
that its office does not stop short at studying the phonetic 
^-ariations, but that it looks for the laws which govern them, both 
with regard to the physical organisation of the vocal organs, a^ 
also with regard to association of ideas and other psychoKigical 
causes. If we, on the other hand, take some modern historical 
work, such as Mommsen s Roman History^ we find besides a com- 
plete and e.xhaustive exposition of facts, a minute psychological 
examination of the actions of all the personages concerned. The 
psychological explanation of historical and social facts is 4 
growing necessity, which is taken into consideration nowada>'s by 
all works dealing with those subjects, even political economy 
feeling the necessity of a psychological basis.' It might, therefore, 
be argued with an appearance of reason that the so-calicd 
" Psychology of peoples " has no defensible raison (f/irt^ sc^n^ 
that it resolves itself partly into individual Psycholog\* and 
partly into the different moral sciences. It is, however, ncccs- 
sarv to note several circumstances which attended the birth «'f 
that science, as well as the changes that have subscquentiy 
taken place. 

At the time when Lazarus and Steinthal wrote their prin- 
cipal Horks. the introspective Psychology, to which Herbart 
had attempted to give a mathematical form, with his statics 
and mechanics of presentations, still prevailed in Germany. 
Kx|vrimental Psycholojjy had hardly yet appeared, for it was 
in I SCO that Fcchncr brought out his Hianents of Psychcfkysui, 
which, at the time, passed almost unobserved Gradually, how- 
ever, cxfierimental Psychola^y came into prominence with the 
u-orks of Horwicz, Wundt, and others, and, as we ha\t 
atcen, it is pre-eminently an individual method. Now, the indi 
vidual, considered alone and severed from intercourse with 
his kind, is an abstraction of the mind which we do ni>; 
meet with in reality, and of whose existence we have no pr\«ot 
MiKicrn sociology has proved the absurdity of the individualistic 

|i«ychttl<>gic " This work is also foundrd on llrrbart s Psycholofj. Ser tbe 
rnliii<im on the third edition by O. Dictnch in \Y\t JCfttukn/i ftr romsmuk^ 
rJki/o/oxir, Vol XXIII. 

I On thr |i!iyrholoKiril interpretation of historical fai-ts, sec Denxhc.ir. 
i^hrhmh dtr histonsckem MtthotU, chap. %*. 
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theories, so much in vogue during the eighteenth century. The 

^ ^ individual is born and passes through the various stages 

of his development in a community of other in- 



Jjj22? dividuals like himself, owing many of the physical 
^<«*<*i and moral qualities which he possesses to his surround- 

ings. Psychology, like the physical sciences, makes use 
of abstraction only as a necessary means, not as a general scientific 
principle. But when we reject the possibility of constructing an 
individual Psychology not founded on experiment, we must 
remember that not all the psychical manifestations of the in- 
dividual are of that simple nature which, in the present state of 
knowledge, is the sine qud nan of experimentation. There exist 
much more complicated mental processes, which are the product 
of social life and which would be unthinkable apart from it, such 
as language or (which is equivalent) logical and abstract thought, 
religious and social feelings. Individual Psychology being thus 
limited to certain simple forms of social life, the " Psychology of 
peoples " can be no longer considered, as Lazarus and Steinthal 
considered it, simply an application of the principles of individual 
or general Psychology, but acquires a more important aspect 
as an integral part of the latter. Ethnographical Psychology 
comes in where the experimental method cannot be applied. 

Let us now examine its various modes of proceeding.^ The 
principle on which it is founded is that certain forms of mental life 
are the result of man's living in a society, and are unthinkable if 
we consider the isolated individual. The most important " social " 
manifestation of man, without which he cannot have relations 
with other men, is language, which is the result of a combination 
of physiological and mental factors, which follow the same course 
in the species and in the individual. Language is essentially the 
vehicle of human thought, and supposes an intellectual develop- 
ment capable of forming abstract notions ; it therefore embraces 
some of the most complex processes of mental activity.* Another 
important product of social life is found in reUgious and mytho- 
logical ideas which have existed in all times. These ideas con- 
stitute the original germ of those mental activities whose object 
is the knowledge of the universe and man — in other words, of 

^ Concerning the new interpretation to be given to the Psychology of peoples, 
see Wundt's fine article " Ueber Ziele und Wege der VOlkerpsychologie " 
{Philosophische Studien, 1887, Bd. IV., Heft I.). 

' On the general development of language, see H. Paul, PrincipUn der 
SprachgeschkhU, See also Wundt, Ethik, Part I., chap, i., pp. 2, 3. 
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science and philosophy. A third and no less important mani- 
festation of social life consists in all that concerns the relations 
between civilised men, and which goes under the generic appellation 
of manners and customs. Still other important products of socia* 
life arc to be found in the fields of art and literature. 

We have often said that the object of Psychology is to dis- 
cover the general and typical forms of the mental processcN and 
^^^^ that it should consequently eschew all that presents a 
b«twMii singular and individual character' The various mi^rai 
S^Sf*^ sciences, on the contrar>', arc not confined to the 
»«*i formulation of general principles on the e\-olution tf 

language, of religion, or of manners and customs, bu: 
concern themselves also with the development of one particular 
form of language, religion, or society, so that they are all of t* o 
limited and particular a character to serve as a complement of 
individual Psychology. They may be of use in checking its results, 
but they cannot compensate for its shortcomings. The Pyscholi^jjy 
of peoples, as wc have said, has for its object social mental pri>dui::« . 
but it studies them only in the earlier and more general f<>rm«. 
which arc in a measure similar to individual mental proccsNC^, and 
can be better understood by means of direct observation. For :hi< 
reason many modern works on anthro{x>logy and criminal sociology, 
such as those by Ferri, I^imbroso, Sighele, and others, canno: 
properly be includcil under the name of social Psychology. \\ e 
have, on the other hand. i;ood examples of ethnographical Psy- 
chology in the splendid work by J. M. Baldwin, entitle^i 6^h.mj' 
«im/ Ethical InUrpretations in Mental Dci^elopment^ in Biesc's lin:- 
xciikluM^Sji^fSi'hii'hte ties \aturji;e/ulils ; in Bourdon's L^expressi.'*H ./>> 
t^motions et ties tentlances tlans le lanji^ax*' ; and also in several mo-«: 
origincil works by G. Tarde (chiefly Les lois dt f imitation), w^ht^h 
occasiimally overstep the limits of Psychology and enter the tie! J 
of the philoNDphy of history. 

Notwithstanding these theoretical distinctions, it is ine\'itabir 

that some of the moral sciences should be occasionally confuted 

UfftrwM esj)ccially in their general principles, with the Psycholo-,;) 

fM^S? *^ ^^ IKTOples. This is the ca.se, for instance, with S*K.ii>l»^y 

•fpMpiM which, in studying the general features i»f S4.K:iaI life :n 

Uitoryof •^11 its manifestations, necessarily invades the held ^t 

>wio«ophy. cthn«»t;raphii:al Psycht»l«»gy, especially when it deals with 

the primiti\e states ol civilisation. Similarly, both Sociology anc 

' I'a ij 1 »a > s as m u c h I II tus / 'ri jvcy/i/jv Jtr Sfirot kgiukttMt^ ( I nirod uction. p i c i 
" Hie Tiytholtigir hat ra iiirmals mit dcr «.oncrcten Gcstaltuog ctner cuuclacr. 
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Ethnographical Psychology may be confused with the Philosophy 
of History. This science, which has for its object the laws 
governing historical events, acquired a scientific character with 
Giovan Battista Vico, and owes much of its progress at the be-^ 
ginning of the nineteenth century to Hegel's idealistic philosophy. 
Hegel's Philosophy of History embraces the Psychology of 
peoples, sociology, and the history of religion and art ; but after 
Hegel these various branches were separated. The philosophy of 
history, although it has its foundation in history as well as in 
individual and ethnographical Psychology and sociology, keeps 
nevertheless a special end in view, for, whereas these sciences 
aim at collecting and explaining certain facts, the philosophy of 
history endeavours to distinguish the laws which govern them, 
comparing historical laws with the other laws of the universe in 
order ultimately to form a synthetic judgment on the general 
value of the historical facts themselves.^ Consequently, though 
it may be possible to mistake part of the philosophy of history 
for sociology, and even for history itself, it is absolutely impossible 
to mistake it for ethnographical Psychology. The latter deals 
only with certain psychological phenomena of the social con- 
sciousness, whereas the philosophy of history extends to all 
history, and does not confine itself to principles, but deals also 
with facts. 

The Psychology of animals has received a good deal of atten- 
tion in recent years, though as yet it lacks scientific exactness. 
^^ Romanes, Flourens, and others are rather collectors of 

Pqrdioiogy anecdotes than methodical observers. On the other 
hand, Charles Darwin, and various zoologists, such as 
Brehm, have collected some reliable information ; whilst Vignoli 
and Lloyd Morgan have recently succeeded in giving to animal 

Menschenseele, sondem nur mit dem Allgemeinen Wesen der seelischen 
Vorgftnge zu thun. Was berechtigt uns daher den Namen dieser Wissenschaft 
for die Beschreibung einer concreten Gestaltung der geistigen EigenthOmlichkeit 
eines Volkes zu gebrauchen ?" 

* See Bernheim, chap. i. of his Lehrhuch der hisiarischen Methode^ where 
he deals with the connections between " history on the one hand, and philology, 
political science, sociology, philosophy, anthropology, and the natural sciences on 
the other." See also Barth, Die Geschichtsphilosophie Hegels undder Hegelianer 
bis auf Marx und Hartmann (1890); F. Jodl, Die Kulturgeschichtssckreibung, 
ihre Entwicklung und ikr Problem (1878) ; E. Gothein, Die Aufgaben der 
Kulturgeschichte (1889); G. Simmel, Die Probleme der GesckichUphilosophie 
(1892). The latter work, which had a certain vogue in Germany, is rather 
unsatisfactory, and cannot be commended for its clearness. 

1 I 
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Psychology a more scientific character.' The difficulties of thi> 
branch of Psychology are considerable, owing to the necessity of 
reconstructing the mental life of animals by means of a process 
of induction, based on certain similarities which it probably ha^ 
with our own. It is not surprising, therefore, that hasty and even 
fantastic conclusions are sometimes arrived at Up to a certain 
point animals are susceptible of being experimented upon, but 
in a far less degree than man, and in a different way, both as 
regards the experiment itself and the aptitudes of the animal. 

As regards pathological Psychology, several questions are hotly 
debated. It is natural that alienists, whose special occupation is 
fftthoiostoAi the study of mental diseases, should often attribute 
SyrSjy ' ^^ ^^ latter a greater importance as means of arriving 
P'QC^^**^ at a knowledge of normal mental states than rcally 
belongs to them. It is an undoubted fact that mental disturt>- 
ances are accompanied by certain abnormally developed mental 
conditions, which help to explain the origin and develop- 
ment of the corresponding normal conditions. Moreover, the 
dissolution of states of consciousness can very well be ap- 
pctiled to in explanation of the inverse and normal pn:x:cs« 
of evolution. Aphasia, for example, has been of great ux* 
in the explanation of the functions of speech, amncMa for 
that of association of idciis, and so forth. We must l>e careful, 
however, not to exaggerate the importance of this method t»f stud> 
French contemporary Psychology, for instance, has been ba>cd 
almost solely upon the observation of morbid cases, with the rc>u!: 
tliat the student is often in doubt whether he is reading a work or 
normal or abnormal Psychology, in the use of this methiKl, i: 
must always l>e borne in mind that the data of normal indiviiiuA! 
Psycholtx^y are the starting-{>oint ; and that a clear knowlcil^c ot' 
normal i i-^^s must precede that of abnormal ones. Within tcriairi 
limits, experiment may be applied ti* the study of (Mthologua. 
INyihology, provitied the very different conditions a> com|virc\i 
to n(«rm:il casi-s' are taken into account. 

Little need be said concerning the help afforded tt> Psych<>K"^> 
by the study of criminals, which, as a subilivision of the s< tcnvc > : 

' .*s«T Vunoli. /v/.*i If 'tint fimMimemtaU dflt imUllijiienza mtl rtgm^^miw^^ 
(MiUii. i>«77i, liitPKiiutioii . C. Lloyd Morgan, ImtriHiusttom So (Vm^fAfr;^ 

/ • H . /':«»/. 'j^-y. III ^o 1 1 1] 1 . 

' Kib(*t cumbiiirs with ^tc;il ability the psyrhutric am) the |i«>xhotaci''- 
mrth<Kl-». Thr ci|»(*nm<-nt4l studies ot K. Krar|>rlin. the aliemat. who c\iiu a 
l*']|iliiatio:k ri.titlvHl i*y\\hol0fiischr ArWiUm, are also worthy of notice. 
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mental anomalies, affords some very useful data concerning the 
impulses, social instincts, etc 

Fierce controversy has raged of late years as to the value of 
so-called hypnotic experiments conducted on subjects in a state 
of artificially produced sleep. In these cases also it must be 
remembered that an experiment made upon a person in a hypnotic 
state, and under the influence of another person's suggestion, 
can have little value from the psychological point of view, owing 
to the fact that the subject is deprived of just that condition which 
is essential in ordinary experiments — viz. the consciousness of his 
own self^ of his own actions, and of what is taking place within 
himself. These hypnotic states, if compared with certain normal 
mental conditions (such as semi-consciousness) which they re- 
semble, may help to throw light upon the latter, but cannot of 
themselves explain the course of the fundamental processes. On 
the contrary, it is through the knowledge of the latter, acquired by 
means of experiments conducted upon adult and normal subjects, 
that we are enabled to understand the hypnotic states themselves. 
What data can a person under hypnotic influence furnish regarding 
the relations between the stimulus and the sensation, the extent 
of consciousness, the retention of images and ideas, and so forth, 
when that person sees and feels solely through another's will, which 
he is obliged blindly to obey ? ^ 

In all indirect psychological methods it is, therefore, necessary 
to draw a sharp distinction between psychological research and the 
researches proper to the sciences which are auxiliary to Psychology. 
It is sometimes undoubtedly hard to say where Psychology ends 
and some special science begins. Psychological considerations of 
a general nature are to be found in any work dealing with the 
moral sciences ; but what distinguishes Psychology from the latter 
is its character of high generality, in virtue of which it deals not 
with some particular mental manifestation, but with all mental 
manifestations treated as types. Many works are published 
nowadays under the title of psychological studies, or essays, 
which, as a matter of fact, are special treatises on some parti- 
cular subject of a historical, philological, or social nature, and 
therefore deficient in the principal characteristic of Psychology — 
namely, generality. 

Having thus enumerated all the methods which may serve 
the purposes of Psychology, we shall proceed to examine their 

1 See Wundt's important work HyPnotUmus und Suggestion, published in 
Philosophische Studien (1892, Vol. VIII.). 
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comparative merits. We have had occasion to sec that intnjs| c- 
CrttiflUmof tion is the basis of the experimental methcxl, i >r 
roiSSw^^^ without it no perception of the mental processes \voi:lii 
BcttiodB. be possible, and consequently there would not exi>t a 
psychoK>;^ical science. The experimental method, it is well to 
repeat, docs not simply consist, as is sometimes thought, in a 
deduction of the mental processes from a knowledge of ihi- 
physical processes which accompany them, but in the app!:* 
cation of physiological methods to psychoUj|;ica1 
iBdinot analysts. If introspection is necessary to the c.xpcri- 
mttbrnii mental method, it is as necessar>' to the objective 
method— />. to comparative Fsycholojjy in general, to the Tsychrw 
logy of peoples, of infancy, of animals. It is a commonly knciwn 
fact that we can only have an indirect knowledge of the feeling -^ 
and thoughts of others, being obliged, so to speak, to rccon>tru.: 
them in accordance with their external manifestations and b 
analog}' with our own modes of thinking and feeling. Ncciilc 
to say, this process of induction is accomplished naturally, a:. J 
with intuitive rapidity. Another aid to the interpretation (»f the 
mental states of others, and of the proccsNCs of con-^ciciu^nc^s ;• 
general, is the recollection wc have of our own past mcnt.kl act* 
This, though an indirect method, is closely allied to direct inv^r 
perception, of which wc may say it is an attenuated form.* Th> 
being the case with respect to adult and normal individual^. :: 
is all the more so with infants and animals, whose mental proc^^^.^ 
we can only approximately comprehend through the resembl.iv. r 
which their actions bear to our own. The same mav be sa li - 
the r.sychol(»gy of ix;<»ples. Here it is not iH»s>iblc to penetr.*:f 
into the state of mind i»f other |)ersons ; but it is a ci^^c « i 
reconstructing states of consciousness fri>m documents which h.iV'j 
no meaning by themselves, but only in prii|>ortion to the |>sych:^A! 
contents tiiat we attribute to them. Thedifliculty of this o(irrat: ■:*. 
IS inanite.st We are able to translate more or less exactly thi' 
written symb(»ls «if an ancient tongue, because the outer fv^rm^ > ! 
a Kitv^ua^e change very slowly, even though the meaning may h.*\'/ 

' Kiil|ir. Ill hi!i Outlimfi €*i /'tvt'm>/«yt'. ciivulrs thr mrthiHls ut rsyt!.*:^^ 
ir.tii two |inn(.i)ial (.itt-^itnc!* — liimt and imiirrct mrthiKis. '1 : r furmrr rrr.^d. * 
iiiiri)*>|»ri tioM and thr i'X}MTim(*iital inrth«Mi, witli whiih are ci^iiKntrtlth*- p- y*.'- ^ 
and m«*i:tal rrlaliuiis of dt*|H'hdciii'r and thr dis|Mi9itiiins ol l!:r |)^yt lHi| V.%«. -' 
itidiMilii.d 'Ihr Ijttrr comprise ihc mnrmotnc and thr linf;ui«tic mniuid*. ^a: ■: 
tlir auxiliary mrihcMls mHicIi arr cor.rrmrd uilli {>athoK»i;ical and hy|»iiiilu rr.rr.u! 
iitait ^. j'« uril a«i \\\\\\ mental rvululion and thr mental prmluctioas ol .':;9ti.'n 
art, and l:tf r.iliirr 
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undergone a complete transformation. It is consequently neces- 
sary not only to reconstruct the words, but also the primitive 
meaning of a document, and in this the assistance of introspection 
is invaluable as a starting-point for inductive research. In this 
way all the methods of indirect Psychology are reduced to inter- 
preting the mental states through the direct knowledge we have 
of our own states of consciousness. Introspection is, therefore, 
the centre of all research and the immediate source of any know- 
ledge we may possess of our mental processes. Other methods can 
only serve to direct and to complete it,^ so that Comte's notion of 
substituting external observation for introspection must absolutely 
be rejected. Social and historical facts, moreover, are neither more 
nor less than manifestations of individual consciousness ; and 
we have no other way of arriving at a knowledge of the latter 
than by means of the observation of our own mental states.* If 
this holds good with regard to the observation of the mental acts 
of other individuals similar to ourselves, and of historical docu- 
ments, of children, of animals, or of the insane, it does so to a 
still greater extent in the case of the physiological phenomena 
which accompany mental processes. In themselves these are 
merely quantitative physical facts, whose qualitative value de- 
pends upon the interpretation we put upon them : without this 
they are for us as meaningless as the words of an unknown 
tongue.^ On the other hand, no interpretation can be arrived at 
without the direct cognition of the facts of consciousness, obtained 
by means of introspection aided by experiment. 

What, then, is the relation of the experimental method to 

> Hofifding (Outlines of Psychology^ p. 24) distinguishes the methods of 
Psychology into two classes, subjective and objective, in which he agrees with 
Spencer {Principles of Psychology^ Vol. I., Part I., chap. vii.). Subjective 
Psychology is founded on direct introspection; objective Psychology is to be 
distinguished, according to HOfifding, into physiological and sociological. The 
latter embraces the Psychology of infancy, of animals, of peoples, of language, of 
literature, etc. James, in his Principles of Psychology^ distinguishes psychological 
methods as falling within three divisions — introspective, experimental, and 
comparative (pp. 185 — 194). The same distinction is made by Sully, Baldwin, 
Jodl, Stout, and others. 

' See a criticism of Comte's theory in Brentano, Psychologie vom empirischen 
Standpunkte, p. 39 foil. 

' Lange, in his History of MaUrialism^ notes as much. Cf. Wundt's Human 
and Animal Psychology, p. 453 ; as also his writings concerning the ** Definition 
of Psychology," and on the "Psychophysical Problem " {Philosophische Siudien^ 
Vols. X. and XII.), in which he discusses at great length the theories of the 
neo-materialists. 
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other psychological methods? Some modern p$>*chologists con- 
▼aiMftad sider these different methods as distinct branches of 
ibimatioM Psychology, which may be separately treated.* Oihcr-*. 
•Kpcrtmantai on the contrary, while disposed to adopt the experi- 
"^^'^^^ mental method, do not consider it necessary for 
psychological analysis, but are of opinion that it should be 
restricted to the elementary processes more closely connected with 
nervous phenomena, and, moreover, that it should be completely 
separated from the rest of Psychology, and made into an inter- 
mediate science of physiological Psychology. In all other things 
(seeing that the followers of these theories adhere, as a rule, to 
the old-fashioned method of pure inner perception) psychological 
analysis should proceed on its own way untrammelled by any 
connection with other sciences, and relying solely upon the direct 
intuition of mental facts. 

There are also those who, mixing up experimental with physii »- 
logical Psychology, believe that it is nothing but a branch cf 
physiology. This theory, which had a certain vogue about twenty 
years ago, at the time of the first psychological experiments, counts 
but few supporters at the present time, even among physiologists ' 
We have already discussed and rejected it, together with the thoir\* 
of the psychophysical materialists, which is based upon a f.il<c 
interpretation of the principle of psychophysical parallelism anti 
of Fechner's law. On the other hand, the first of these theories, 
which concerns itself directly with the position and value cf 
ex|)erimental Psychology, as compared with other psycholo-^ical 
methods, offers greater scope for discussion. 

The criticisms brought to bear upon the experimental metht^i 
in Psychology at the present time, when it has produced such 
excellent results, consist mainly in pointing out that the field ut' 
psychological experiment is very limited, and that it can never 
be applied to the more complex mental processes. Thi> p^^-.r: 
requires elucidation. During recent years experiments have been 
made in various psychological laboratories and especially \v\ 
I-eip>ic with regard to the measurement of various sensation^ 
PNychoinelrical experiment, moreover, has been applied to M>rr.r 
exceedingly complicated processes. There is consequently e\ try 
reason to hope th.-it they will achieve in the future yet mc»r-. 
im|K)rtam results, and that they may even have a practical app!:- 

' Kof inMinrr. S|>«»nrrr, PrimipUs of i\vschoioj^\\ Vol. I.. Parts I. iiu! \*I! 
' Anuin|;?it the ino»t Dotcuorthy supporters ol this theory are Lcwt? atA 
Mitidaley. 
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cation, as in the case of mnemonic experiments, to present methods 
of education.^ It is nevertheless certain that experiment cannot 
overstep the limits, beyond which mental phenomena assume 
a primarily qualitative aspect and elude all exact measurement. 
The intrinsic value, for example, of a religious, aesthetic, or moral 
sentiment cannot be determined quantitatively ; and even could 
their course be ascertained with exactitude, it would possess 
but a limited importance, owing to the fact that their mode of 
acting depends far more on their intrinsic and qualitative value 
than on the time they require to develop, or on their relation 
with external causes.^ In the case of sensations, presentations, 
and simple associations, where the qualitative aspect is secondary, 
the experimental method finds no obstacle. Measurement, more- 
over, of sensations is possible only in so far as there exists a 
constant relation between them and external stimuli. Thus, 
when a given stimulus acts upon us, we respond to it with a 
certain sensation, which must inevitably take place. It is quite 
different in the case of mental processes, which are not directly 
caused by external impressions, but have a purely internal, or, as 
it is called, " central," origin. Just as it is exceedingly difficult 
to localise complex cerebral functions, owing to the extreme 
complexity of the neural processes which take part in them, so 
it is not always possible to say what consequences may follow 
upon a central stimulus, owing to the number of associative pro- 
cesses to which it may give rise. In this case we must rest 
satisfied with very general data, which cannot be obtained through 
experiment, but only through observation. The greater number, 
moreover, of these complicated processes are the result of a 
gradual evolution of the species, and of the association of many 
individuals, so that their genesis must be sought for in the history 
of the social community. 

We do not, however, intend to detract from the value of ex- 
periment in psychological research. It is certain that, if we wish 
to judge Psychology by the standard of the physical sciences, the 
latter are far superior to it in exactness. Pyschology, however, 
should be judged by a very different criterion, and in accordance 

^ A book has been published recently by Binet and Henry entitled Fatigue 
intelUctuelle, which is founded on laboratory experiments, and may be of great 
utility with respect to pedagogical methods and their applications. 

' On the limits of the experimental method in Pyschology see J. M. Baldwin's 
Handbook of Psychology, VoL I., p. 29 ("Limitation of the Experimental Method"); 
Stout's Manual of Psychology, p. 26 foil. ; Titchener's Outline of Psychology, 
p. 42 foil. ; Ladd's Psychology Descriptive and Explanatory, p. 22. 
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with very special principles. Nor must it be forgotten that it deals 
with ** quantities of value,** and not with " values of quan- 
um titles." There are, moreover, physical sciences which 
^y^^y^are not always able to avail themselves of the e.\|>cri- 
g2^toi*«*i mental method. Meteorology. Geology, Astronom>', an : 
Geography have to be satisfied with ob.ser\*ation without 
experimentation, achieving, notwithstanding, ver>' important results 
Even the sciences which make large use of the experimental 
method have sometimes to limit its application and to complete 
it by means of ot>scrvation. This is the case with the Bio- 
logical sciences. The same occurs with Psychology, which in it^ 
methods is somewhat similar to biology. The latter has. \v 
general, to limit its experiments to simpler cases seeing that thi- 
more complicated organisms lend themselves far less to experi- 
ment, in the first place because they are less likely to survi\e 
the removal of some organ, and, in the second place, because 
their more complex biological conditions are an obstacle to exact 
induction. By means of experiments on animals of simple 
organisation and by comparing the results obtained with what ha> 
been observed in the more complicated processes, it has been 
possible to explain the causes of many biological phenomena, and 
to ascertain their course with a certain amount of precision. The 
moral .sciences, during the nineteenth century, have adopted a 
similar method, trying to find an explanation of salient historical 
and economical events through the study of simple facts of lesser 
im{x)rtance. In the case «>f biological science, experiment and 
obser\'ation complete and check one another reciprocally. I'hc 
former points out the conditions required ff>r the occurrence <\ 
a given phenomenon ; the latter finds confirmation of the result^ 
thus obtained in those cases where the condititms are mure c^-m- 
plica U'd. Nor can it be otherwise in the case of Pyscholo-^;) 
Althiiugh the cx|x:ri:Kental method may only be applieJ to iJ. 
morr cicmeiitary priKcsses, these are capable of throwing mui ! 
light uix>n the mode of evolution of the more complicated onc>. 
seeing that the fundament«il laws of psychological activity arc the 
same in both. If it is {Missibk*, therefore, to apply the ex|)erimenta. 
methini t«) tlie simpler mental processes, the results obtairicvi 
should not he left in iM^Iation, but should serve, on the ci.'ntrary. 
as a foutuiatii'n for p.svc ho logical research, and afford a standard.: 
of reterence for the data of obserxation. 1 he measurement 
of the inteiisitv and duration of >enN;ition. 4>f the extent ot 
consciousness, ami si> forth, would be nothing but a u:»cles» 
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pastime if it did not find some practical application.^ For 
the same reason Histology would be without value if it did not 
afford an exact notion of the anatomical structure of organisms. 
Similarly, the experimental results obtained by Physics and 
Chemistry serve to complete the data obtained by various sciences 
of pure observation which deal with extremely complex facts. This 
is the case of Physics with regard to Meteorology, of Chemistry 
with regard to Mineralogy, Geology, etc. In Psychology, as in 
Chemistry, Physics, Philology, or History, a fact or a document, 
which by itself has no particular meaning, acquires significance 
when it is taken in connection with other data referring to 
the same subject. From a quantity of individual observations 
a general law is evolved, which may link together an entire class 
of phenomena. Biology, in its various forms of histology, patho- 
Ic^y, and anatomy, affords us continual examples of this.* In 
Psychology, for instance, it often happens that a fact which has 
been ascertained in the laboratory contains, so to speak, the 
germ of a similar process which takes place in a much more 
•complex form in the intellectual and social evolution of the 
species. For example, the fact, so often confirmed by labora- 
tory experiments, that a presentation is not an indivisible unit, 
but that it consists of various elements, differently arranged 
in every case (so that it can never be completely reproduced), 
finds its confirmation in the observations of the Psychology 
of peoples, where it has been proved that in the evolution of 
ideas and feelings a given line of thought or disposition in the 
social mind (what is known as the " spirit of the time ") never 
reproduces itself a second time in the exact form of the first. 
Experimental Psychology, therefore, with respect to the Psycho- 

* It would be better in that case, says Wundt {Hypnotismus und Suggestum)^ 
to apply oneself to the improvement of sewing machines. 

' In an admirable essay on experiment in medical science, Lo sperimentaUsmo 
nella nudicina (Pavia, 1884), Camillo Golgi quotes, as an example of the connec- 
tion between single and complex facts, the observations on the nuclei of certain 
cells in tadpoles, salamanders, and other animals. These observations showed 
that such nuclei have sometimes a granular and sometimes a filamentary structure, 
and that the filaments in the latter case exhibit various forms — ^skein-like, ring- 
shaped, and so forth — these peculiarities of structure being related to the pro- 
liferation of the cells, and characterising the different phases of the process of 
separation. Other observations showed that similar facts are to be observed 
in t!ie case of vegetable tissues ; that kindred structural changes take place in the 
development of the fecundated egg, etc From these and such-like insignificant 
facts there issues a biological law which embraces both the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, both normal and pathological life (pp. 40, 42). 
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logy of peoples, performs the same office that histology pcrfonr.N 
with respect to anatomy, justifying Professor James in calling it 
•• microscopical Psychology." * 

There is no separation, therefore, between the experimental 
method and other psychological methods, nor are there, as some 
UBi^of think, several Psychologies. Experiment and obscr* 
p.y,y^ y^ i vation are nothing but different methods of the same 
■"•^•^•- science, and we cannot therefore detach experimental 
Psycholc^]fy from the rest of Psychology, and make of it a separate 
and intermediate science between Psychology and PhysioIog>* 
An intermediate science is meaningless. Every science has a 
special object and special principles, which it can borrow from 
no other science. It has been held by some that tKe object of 
physiological Psychola^y should be the study of the relatit*r.s 
between the body and the <oul, and hence that it should be a 
{psychophysical science. This is the earlier theory of Fcchner. 
subsci)uently abandoned by him. It is difficult, however. t>> 
understand the meaning of a "psychophysical" science, s^-eir.^ 
that we have no facts, outside the range of Weber's law t . 
confirm it, and it has besides an entirely metaphysical ch.iravtcr. 
In reality we have only qualitative and psychological vaiue< ^ n 
the one hand, and dimensions or quantitative and physical va.u.> 
on the other. If physiological Psycholog\' has been en.iblcd 
momentarily to assume the ap()earance of an independent scicncr. 
it is owin^ to the fact that, when it first came into existeruc, 
the attention of psychologists was concentrated upon it. No-.\. 
however, that it has re«ii'hed a certain de-pjree of development. \\ 
has become incoriM>rated with the rest of Psychology, and mu-< 
rank as one of the methods of the latter. 

It is also a mistake to emphasise the antithesis betwcc:^ 
experimental and intros|)ectivc Psychology to the extent i!* 
making them distinct Ncicnces. The instance has been addu.c-i 
of theoretical physics, which is di>tin«^utshed from ex peri me ru. 
physics. Hut whence dot*s the former take its data, if niit fr.r- 
the latter? A theorrtical physical science not founded ow i'\- 
|KTimental observation would have no scientific value whatc\.: 
Seeing. more<iver, that pure observation, in the case of indt\u:ui 

' Tkf ^nmapUs of /*\Ythoio^\\ Vol I., p. i^j. Wiindt in « p*|>^' J>w^ • ■" 
It) rhiUnophiwhe Studun, Vnl. X., p. \l\. «-to., says that he ha» anircvi a: x 
knoMlrd^r nl t!»r lawn k**^*'''"*"^ the higher pr«>crs»r» <rf ctm»ctou»rr«* !» 
utartin^ tmrn rx|>rrimrntal «>ti4rr\*a(ion4 tin the more simple present atu-r^ 
all If MiiiistfrlHTg. i*>)\hoU\i^Y ami IjJ€^ p. 113. 
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mental processes, has a very limited value, what would a theoretical 
Psychology be reduced to? It must be borne in mind that 
theoretical physics makes use of mathematics, to which Psychology 
can only exceptionally have recourse. 

General Psychology should consequently be based upon ex- 
perimental Psychology ; but it is essential that the results obtained 
n^^j^^ by other means be harmonised and compared, so as to 

attempts at crive a complete and precise notion of the origin and 
p^yduflogicai development and of the laws of the processes of 
"***"^^ consciousness. The task of the psychologist does not, 
therefore, consist in reducing all psychological research to the 
experimental method, but in connecting the data afforded by 
experiment with those obtained by means of the genetic methods 
and of pathological Psychology. In this line we have some 
recent works, such as Baldwin's Mental Development in tlie Child 
and the Race, and Social and Ethical Interpretations in Mental 
Development, which are especially important, and have opened up 
new fields of psychological inquiry and speculation. Amongst 
the few recent treatises of general Psychology wherein the results 
of the various methods are blended together we must mention 
HoflTding's. Most authors treat of experimental Psychology by 
itself, and when, like Kiilpe, they wish to confine themselves to 
it entirely, they are obliged to sacrifice a considerable portion of 
their subject 

We must now pass to another no less important question. 
Given that pure observation in individual Psychology is a 
"^tv^fa^AenXr fallacious method, is it to be entirely eliminated Y 
^J"jJ^<tf Although Wundt answers categorically in the affirma- 
specttT» tive,^ his assertion cannot, we think, be unreservedly 
™*'**"*^ accepted. It is obvious that the pure introspective 
method, as practised by the old-fashioned Psychology, has done 
its work, but it has, nevertheless, a place in modern investigation. 
If the most important task with which Psychology has to deal 
is that of bringing together the data afforded by the various 
methods of research, it follows that, although the experimental 
method must necessarily be its basis, because of the precision of 
its results, it is bound to include in its view the different character 
and connections of mental processes. And this cannot be done 
except through the aid of pure introspection and " memory " of its 

' Sec Outlines of Psychology^ p. 22 : " Pure observation such as is possible 
in many departments of natural science is, from the very character of psychical 
phenomena, impossible in individual Psychology." 
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data.' Various modern psychologists, such as Bain, James, Hofldtng, 
and Stout, have already adopted these lines with marked success : 
whilst others have committed the mistake of treating; their 
subject in too schematic and arid a fashion, quite contrar>' to 
its nature and to the immense variety of its methods and dat^* 
Psychology should, above all, deal with human facts which have 
actually taken place, and consequently should have its foundation 
in the experience of life.* 

* See Ladd« Psychology Descriptive and ExpUmmiarr, pp. 24, 35, where he 
denies that psychological induction should be limited, like pbjrncal iiiductioc 

' See Villa. "La question des mdthodes en pcychologie " in the Kevm^ 
sdenHfique^ September 32nd, 190a 

* Ladd is therefore right, in a sense, when he says in the Preface, of. az. 
"The cry which must be ever ringing in the ears of the genuine psychologist is 
this—' Back from book and laboratories to actual and concrete huoian life.' * 



CHAPTER V 

PSYCHICAL FUNCTIONS 

The application of scientific methods, and especially of the 
experimental method, to Psychology, has brought about a general 
conception of the psychical life substantially different from 
that of the old-fashioned psychologists. The composition and 
development of the life of consciousness appear nowadays under 
an entirely new aspect. Before dealing, however, with this point, 
which shall be the subject of the next chapter, we must examine 
how modern Psychology looks at the fundamental functions of 
consciousness itself — viz. cognition, feeling, and will. 

The ancient Greek and the mediaeval philosophers had already 
noted that the soul is not wholly composed of homogeneous 

elements. Thus Plato and Aristotle distinguished the 
fondamantai " rational '* soul from the " vegetative " and " animal " 
Jjjj*^jy®' soul, the first representing ideas, or the higher mental 
•«»«""« to activities, and the two latter the physiological and 

sensory functions which are the lower activities of man. 
Here we have not only great uncertainty in the distinction of 
the various mental functions, but a fundamental confusion of the 
latter with physiological functions. In a like manner the scholastics 
distinguished the appetitus sensitivus from the appetitus rationalis. 
This distinction was extremely vague, and was almost entirely 
abandoned when, with Descartes and the Cartesians, the idea of 
the simplicity and indivisibility of the soul became generally 
accepted. According to Descartes's system, the various faculties 
of the soul depended on the relation in which the latter stands 
to the body ; the " passions " are in this way the effect of the 
influence of the body on the soul, whereas the " internal emotions " 
are derived directly from the thoughts and judgments of the soul. 
Descartes endeavoured further to reduce the various feelings to a few 
elementary forms. A distinction of the mental faculties founded 
on metaphysical principles was given by Spinoza and Leibnitz, who 
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may both be said to have followed the traditional idea of dividing 
the human soul into the higher and the lower. Leibnitz attributed 
to his monads the double faculty of representing and of striving 
after things {Stnben) ; the former being considered the higher of 
the two and alone worthy to guide the actions of man ; wherea> 
the latter, which comprised the instincts and impulses of the senses, 
was entirely subordinate. 

The more we advance in the history of philosophy, the greater 
we find the importance attributed to the so-called lower faculties, 
w^w ««ii ^K^ Christian Wolff, the disciple of Leibnitz, whose doctrine> 
tbMry or he made known to the world, and who was the first to 

introduce a methodical study of Psychology into the 
Universities, developed the ideas of his master in a classification 
of the mental faculties which was called after him, and which had 
a marked influence on the German Psychology of the eighteenth 
and part of the nineteenth century. Wolff, like his predecessors, 
maintains the Platonic division between the faculties of cognition 
and desire, each of which he subdivides into a higher and lower 
part The lower cognitive faculty comprises i^u^;ination, the 
poetic faculty, and memory ; the higher faculty comprises atten- 
tion, reflection, and the reasoning power. The lower part of the 
faculty of desire embraces pleasure and displeasure {Umlust\ desire 
and repugnance {AbsJuu) and the emotions ; the higher pan 
embraces willing and not willing and liberty. The Wolfiian 
school subsequently modified this division, giving increasing 
importance to feeling, which was finally separated from desire 
and recognised as an independent faculty between the other two. 
This was the origin of the classical triple distinction, subsequently 

accepted by Kant, of the three faculties of knowledge. 

feeling, and willing.' Kant exercised a great influence 
also u|x>n the development of the conception of the faculties, and 
was, one may say, the first to attribute a proper importance w 
feeling. The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, which affcxtcJ 
great precision and clearness of ideas, were naturally ini.lined t < 
consider these mental faculties, which impeded, or, at all e\'ent^ d:J 
not favour, the development of the intelligence and of reaM>n a^ 
luwcr in the scale. Wolff, for instance, notwithstanding his division 
of the mental activities into the faculties of knowledge and kI 
desire, did not consider them of equal value, but placed the former 
far above the latter. In his PsyiJio/o^it KationaJss he endeavour> 

• Sec \V limit, itfUMiUui^f dtr physiologisihtm Pxy^Mo^, KvX. L p r 
I>euuir. Or u At i Ait dtr neurren dtutuktm Psyf^hoiogu, Vol. 1.. pp. 190—301 
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also to prove that they are all derived from one fundamental 
faculty of perception.^ Kant, on the contrary (and herein lies his 
importance), was of opinion that the three faculties of knowing, 
feeling, and willing, had each an independent origin, and that it 
were vain to attempt any further reduction. On the other hand, 
he also was not entirely free from the intellectualistic prejudices 
of the time, and assigned a higher value to the faculty of 
knowledge, principally because it contains the element of liberty, 
the essential feature of the will. Kant divided knowledge into 
intelligence {Verstand), judgment, and reason {Vemunft\ which 
constitute together the higher part, the lower part consisting in 
the sensations. In his opinion there is not only a difference of 
degree between the two, but the former is the active, the latter the 
passive, or receptive part, which furnishes the material for the 
other to work upon. Therefore, the faculty of knowledge, and 
more especially the reason, in Kant's estimation, is the sovereign 
faculty, which regulates and selects from the feelings and the 
desires. 

This intellectualistic tendency was not confined to German 
philosophy, but was observable also in the English and French 
Biuniiiiand philosophies. Locke, Hume, Hartley, and the French 
ptsnchMii- sensationalists were pure intellectualists, the only 
** difference between them and the Germans being that 

the connection between the senses and the higher intellectual 
activities was far better understood by the former. Locke having 
pointed out the great importance of experience in the formation 
of ideas, and how all ideas are the result of the combination of 
several sensations, English philosophy devoted itself to discovering 
the principle of the connection of ideas. This was eventually 
found to consist in the laws of association, to which feeling and 
willing, as derivative faculties, were both subject. David Hartley 
(1705 — 1757) and the subsequent English philosophers were of 
opinion that all thoughts and feelings, however elevated, are 
developed by means of association, and that the importance of 
the will in mental phenomena is also to be explained upon that 
principle. 

The French sensationalists entertained similar ideas, and, 
following them to their extreme • consequences, reached the point 
of denying all spontaneous energy to consciousness and of reducing 
the mental life to a mere combination of sensory phenomena. 
Intellectualism (which here ran into materialism) had thus cele- 

^ See Dessoir, op. cit.t p. 200. 
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brated its greatest triumph, by treating of consciousness as a mere 
reflection of the external world. Among the later sensationalists, 
such as Cabanis, we come across a novel idea, which was to be 
subsequently developed, that, namely, of the vital feeling, which 
included not only the sum-total of organic sensations of our 
body, but also our inherited instincts. 

The intellectualist conception of consciousness which pre- 
dominated during the eighteenth century is a natural one, for 
undoubtedly the first and simplest explanation which present^ 
itself to us of mental phenomena is that they are the image of 
external phenomena. The latter forming what are psychologically 
called presentations, it follows that the whole mental life is con- 
sidered under the aspect of presentation alone. It is thus alvr- 
comprehensible how intellectualism may at times coincide with 
materialism, which denies all reality to consciousness. We shal!. 
however, have occasion to see that other doctrines have had the 
same tendency towards materialism, although entirely opposed t* 
intellectualism. 

Meanwhile, during the first twenty years of the nineteenth 
century, in the schools and in philosophy in general, the foremo-t 
place was held by Wc^lfl^s theory of faculties as modified by h> 
disciples, and accepted in this modified form by Kant. Th:- 
theory distinguished, as we have seen, three fundamental faculties, 
knowledge, feeling, and willing, each being divided into a series 
of secondary faculties. Whilst each was independent of the others, 
with which it could be combined in different ways, greater im- 
portance was assigned to the faculties of knowledge, among>: 
which were imagination, attention, and memory. Thus, in th. 
description of an individual character, it was thought (xxs^tbic 
to determine with a certain amount of precision his mnemon:.. 
imaginative, volitional, or sensitive f«iculties, while ou-in^ : 
the higher value attributed to the cognitive faculty, jud^me:.: 
U|x;ii it was ultimately given in accordance with the rclati*.-: 
in which cognition stood to the others. This exceeding:!: 
artificial and conventional system, in which the faculties wcrc 
madc to give an apparently plausible explanation of mcnta 
{ihenomena. was subse(}uently very properly condemned ^-^ 
" mythical Tsychology." It was completed and rendered ridivu'.i'U- 
qnji't at the s;ime time by iiall's celebrated doctrine. uh:ch 

'^'•■•^••y* was its physiological counterpart Just as the Woltfi-*: 
)>syLholi>gi.sts divided consciousness into compartments, each ycx- 
forming its own function independently. Gall divided the brain tr.u 
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various areas corresponding to the diflferent mental activities.* 
Here, again, intellectualism coincided with materialism ; the 
absence of any notion of the complexity of the mental processes 
with the absence of comprehension of the extraordinary complexity 
of the cerebral processes. 

This artificial division and subdivision of consciousness into 
faculties found a strenuous adversary in Frederick Herbart. Though 
HertMurTB Herbart did not succeed in substituting a more accept- 
^^'^SSy of ^^^ theory in its place, he possesses, nevertheless, 
DMoitiflB. the great merit of having been the first to demonstrate 
the vacuity of the Wolffian theory. The disciples of WollT and 
Kant believed these faculties to be innate forces or energies, 
which necessarily produce corresponding mental acts, in the same 
way that physical forces produce certain given effects. Herbart, 
on the contrary, proved that those so-called " forces " are in reality 
no more than "possibilities," and that their effects are by no 
means as certain as the effects due to physical forces. In his 
opinion the theory of faculties is a fiction as void of sense as the 
/terror vcLcui of the old physicists. There exists neither feeling 
nor knowledge nor willing ; but only feelings, facts of knowledge, 
and acts of willing.* Instead of so many distinct sources of 
mental processes, there is only one — presentation. The mental 
life, according to Herbart, is made up of presentations, each of 
which, in tending to preserve itself, may be in harmony or at 
variance with the others. When a presentation is hindered by 
another, there arises a feeling ; when there is a conflict between 
two presentations, there arises an impulse or act of willing by 
which one asserts itself against the other. 

The metaphysical character of this theory is evident ; we have no 
experiential proof of these hypotheses. The whole system, more- 
-^jg^y^f^^ over, is founded on a conception even more intellectual- 
intoUeotnai- istic than the theories of the disciples of Wolff and Kant 
and of the English associationists, none of which had 
denied the originality of feeling and volition. It must be added 
that Herbart is in contradiction with himself when, on the one 
hand, he founds his doctrine upon the simplicity and indivisibility 
of the soul, and on the other reduces the mental life to a multi- 
plicity of primitive elements or presentations, without establishing 

> See Lange's History of Materialism, Vol. III., p. 113 foil. Gall's principal 
work is, as we have already noted, his Anatomie et physiologic du systhne nerveux 
en ghUral et du cerveau en particulier, etc. (1810--1818). 

• See Herbart, Werke, Vol. VII., p. 61 1. 
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any unity between them. In this way he only demolished one 
metaphysical theory to substitute for it another even morr 
metaphysical. His criticisms consequently were excellent in a 
negative way by exposing the fallacy of the fictions upheld by 
the Wolffian school, but from a positive point of view they were 
entirely one-sided and hypothetical. 

The excessively intellectualistic character of Ilerbart ^ 
Psychology (which his disciples endeavoured to correct; wa> 
in increasingly open contrast with the tendencies of European 
thought and literature at the beginning of the nineteenth centur>'. 

So-called " enlightment " {Aufklarunf^) had been oppckscd in 
France and Germany by " sentimentalism/' represented principally 
by Rousseau. In a reaction against the logical and mathematical 
aridity which were then paramount, the sentimental school fnu^ht 
in the cause of feeling — that is to say, of the subjective part of 
consciousness, which is susceptible of no exact determination. 
This was the origin of the sentimental literature which contributed 
so largely to the Romanticism of the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, and is very important in the history of thought.' The 
preponderance attributed to the feelings was, ncveithele>N in- 
sufficient to radically change the psycholo<^ical ideas still dominant 
in philosophy, all the more that, with Hegel, the Romantic M:hoi:>! 
had itself become entirely intellectualistic. It was necessary to 
shift the centre of gravity of the mental processes to a subjective 
element with more influence on the development of the nnrntal 
life than the feelings have. This was to be found in the m \\\ . 
and the philosopher who has the merit of having been the fir^: 
to point out the importance of the will is Scho|)enhauer. 

It is difficult to find two contemporar>' philosophers who^ 
works were so nearly simultaneous,' and who are .so different, x^ 
nwiin ■nil I'^'i'^rt and Schopenhauer. Their only [x»irit of v^n- 
■ch«f«a- lacl |)erha)>s is the metaphysical tendency which wa^* 
common at that time to all philosophers, and trmpTc^i 
them to overstep the limits of psychological observation in fa\-our 
4if cn>molc>gical systems. Another jioint of rwemblance betwcr?- 
them is the fact that Schopi'nhauer, in maintaining that \\\\\ ^n^* 
knowledge are two distinct psycholo^^ical factors, each i:«^\rTnfi: 
by its own laws, ^as no less of an intellectualist than Herbir. 

* Sfc ItotTiliiig'a /7/i/iM' Of Modrm i*kiUisi*pk\. 

* It must \dc rrinrml>cred that lirrlurt wrote hi* imnripAl nhorks o- 
I'sychohiKy iM-twr^n l^lOa^d iSs; . aiiU .Srhopcnhaucr pubkfthr^ the ttnt a:>- 
mu»t iin|iuftiiiit |»art of his great uork in 1K19, anil the sround put iq 1&44 
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The world of our consciousness is, in Schopenhauer's opinion, 
pure presentation ; but the will, which is the inmost force of 
consciousness, though governing the moral conduct of man, has 
no power whatever to rule presentations. Nevertheless, there is 
no disputing Schopenhauer's merit in having pointed out the 
volitional element in consciousness. Neither Herbart nor 
Schopenhauer met with much success in their day, owing to the 
predominance of the absolute Idealism of Schelling and Hegel ; 
but, although their efforts at founding a metaphysical science 
based on psychological observation were doomed to failure, they 
exercised no little influence on the philosophers and psychologists 
who came after them.* In our opinion, however, Schopenhauer 
has a greater sense of reality than Herbart, and, although he 
did not dedicate himself specially to psychological studies as 
the latter did, his influence on Psychology was none the less 
marked. It must be recognised that, in his conception of the 
will, he had been preceded by Kant, who, in his Critique of 
Practical Reason^ had tempered his prevailing intellectualism with 
the doctrine that the real source of the moral imperative lies in 
no demonstrable knowledge of truth, but in the will ; that, by its 
nature, it cannot be the result of logical reasonings, but is in- 
tuitively fcjt as a precept having a supernatural origin. Herbart 
also, though an intellectualist, considered that the primary source 
of all ethical principles lay in Wohlwollen^ or the power of 
willing what is good. For Kant the " will " possesses an entirely 
spiritual and even transcendental character, being unconnected 
with any metaphysical principle. With Schopenhauer, on the 
sdioiMii. other hand, the " will " is the basis of a speculative 
n&uer cosmological system. He starts from the empirical 

intoUeotiiai- psychological observation that if we wish to find out 



what it is in ourselves which best expresses our inmost 
being, and which differentiates and singles us out amongst other 
human beings, we are obliged to recognise that it is not our 
intelligence, because not only is this common in different degrees 
to all men, but it is without power to regulate our moral conduct. 
For it is a fact, says Schopenhauer, that we never really conform 
our actions to our ideas. We may have the noblest moral 

' We have already mentioned the numerous followers of Herbart, some of 
whom are amongst the most eminent contemporary psychologists (such as 
Volkmann, Strumpell, and others). Schopenhauer's fame has increased of 
late years both in Germany, where there exists an extensive literature concerning 
him, and elsewhere. 
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principles regarding truth, justice, and humanity, and yet act 
entirely at variance with them. That which determines our 
actions, rules our whole life, and represents consequently better 
than any other mental activity our personality, is what we call 
our "character." When the latter coincides with our ideas, the 
mental life is harmonious, and we have the illusion that it b 
they which regulate our actions, whereas we are really only 
obeying our own nature. And of this we have an evident proof 
when there arises a discrepancy between our ideas and our 
character, for in that case it is always the character which con- 
quers.' The intelligence is consequently a superadded element, 
or ** epiphenomenon," and the real basis of our nature is the 
; ^ will," which has its root in our innate instincts and organic 
tendencies. Within the term ** will " Schopenhauer therefore 
comprises, not only the will commonly so-called, but feeling 
^ as well ; in other words, the two most subjective elements ot 
consciousness. 

It is obvious that this theory lends itself to a materialistic 
interpretation, especially as Schopenhauer expressly says that 
the thinking faculty, or the intelligence or consciousness, by 
means of which we perceive the external world, as also the 
will itself, are simply products of our brain. On the other 
hand, Schopenhauer's doctrine has been modified and interpreted 
by some in an idealistic sense by retaining only that part of i: 
which considers the will (or, better still, feeling) to be the inner 
and essential clement of consciousness, around which the whole 
of our mental activity revolves.* The importance of Schopen- 
hauer's theories reveals itself in all modem psychological uurks. 
which bear distinct traces of his influence. Nevertheless, in 
England amongst the associationists, and in Germany amongst the 
Hcrbartians, the contrary intellectualistic theory still possesses 
numerous adherents. It must not be forgotten that Schopen- 
hauer's doctrine, notwithstanding an undoubted foundation ot 
truth, possesses a markedly metaphysical character, which lends 
itself to nebulous speculations. This is also a reason why Schopen- 
hauer's Psychology has had so much influence upon modrm 
romantic literature, where the contrast between the intelligence 
and the blind instincts of the '* will " has become a favourite theme 

* Tkr H'arUas H'tU amd IJio, Vol. I.. Part IV. 

* Kur intUncc by Paul tan. EmUiiuMf^ in die PkiloiopkUt p. 1 16 foil , Sitttm 
der Etkik (3rd edit. iSc^t, Vol. 1.. |x 310 foil ; Ziegler. Dm$ GtJUkl s,\%n^^ Y^ 
foil. . Kichl. Ihts pkihtapkiMcke Criikismm$ (1876—1877), Vol. II L, p. 204 ML 
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The later German psychologists, with the exception of the 
disciples of Herbart, have been obliged to renounce pure intel-^ 
^^^ lectualism, and to recognise the importance of feeling 

Lotie, * and volition. As instances, we may mention Beneke 
VattmamL ^^^ Lotze. It is, nevertheless, a fact that all these 
psychologists are much in doubt as to the relation between the 
will and the intelligence. There is certainly a universal tendency 
amongst modern philosophers and psychologists to simplify and re- 
duce the mental functions. Nevertheless, contemporary Psychology 
shows a strong inclination to consider the three mental functions ^ 
of feeling, will, and intelligence as original, and yet so closely 
connected as to constitute an organism, whereof each part has 
to act in conjunction with the others. 

We shall now examine the ideas of the principal modern and 
contemporary psychologists with regard to each of these three 
functions. In Germany, and partly also in England, the ideas of 
Herbart as to their reciprocal relations retain a certain vogue. 
In Germany Volkmann, author of Lehrbuch der PsychohgiCy is 
one of the most popular authors of this school, and the same ideas ^ 
are followed by Drobisch, Nahlowsky, Lipps, and others, who 
consider knowledge as the only primitive and independent faculty, 
of which feeling and willing are emanations. This theory, which 
is a product of metaphysical ideas, is in entire contradiction with 
the data of practical experience. We shall for the moment confine 

intoUeotnai- ^"^^^^^^^ ^^ examining if it can be made to agree with 
ism critbsauy the fundamental principles of epistemology. The prin- 
cipal source of knowledge is perception, which the 
sciences which deal with the external world — i.e. the physical and 
natural sciences — are obliged to take as their starting-point. It 
is, however, also an undoubted fact that the objects which we ^ 
perceive, or which we evoke out of our memory, produce in us 
certain feelings and awake in us certain impulses. It being 
manifestly impossible to arrive at an exact knowledge of those 
objects, unless we make abstraction from the aforesaid feelings 
and impulses, we may naturally ask how such abstraction is to be 
made if these feelings and impulses are really a necessary conse- 
quence of the combination of presentations. Moreover, if feeling . 
is a secondary phenomenon, how does it come to have any 
influence upon the mental life and upon presentations? We 
ought to feel influenced by all external phenomena in an equal 
degree, or, in other words, to be entirely passive with regard to 
them. It would be quite incomprehensible why two persons. 
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should behave in an entirely difTcrent manner in the presence 
of the same phenomenon, one, for instance, finding pleasure in 
a work of art or a landscape, and another being unmoved by 
either. A disciple of Herbart might answer that this is a conse- 
quence of the various intellectual qualities of each, or of their 
greater or lesser aptitude for discovering the real bearings of those 
phenomena. On the other hand, experience tells us that it is 
/ not difference in intellectual qualities, but different ways of feclin^'. 
which causes dissimilarity of behaviour. Again, why is it that 
two equally clever painters, in depicting the same landscape, will 
inevitably give it a distinctive character that enables you to t* II 
the work of one from that of the other ? Clearly their attention, 
or, let us say, their intelligence, has been attracted more especially 
towards one particular part or tint or outline, which has appealed 
more powerfully to one than to the other. And what is it that 
attracts the attention to one rather than the other direction ? Thi< 
is a point that the Herbartian and intcllectualist theories canno: 
explain. 

If we consider sensation, which is the most elementary form 
of cognition, we find that a certain tone of feeling is alway% 
connected with it. This " tone of feeling " is not a> 
*•**■•• some think, inherent in sensation itself, nor does it 
vary in accordance with the variations of the latter. The mistake 
arises from not taking into consideration the |)eculiar character of 
feeling, which is not produced in us directly through an external 
impression, as is the case with sensation, but indirectly. The 
external impression causes a sensation, and the sensation awakens 
a certain •* tone of feeling "* which is entirely subjective, and depends 
greatly on the state of our consciousnes.s, on our past mental 
states, and lastly on our individual character. This explain-^ 
how the same fKrrception may cause different and even contrary 
feelings in various individuals, and how different perception^ 
may, on the other hand, produce similar feelings. Feeling, 
therefore, is not a secondary formation sprung from presentation^, 
which are complex facts and the outcome of a combination c-t 
sensations ; it is in every case a •* simple" phenomenon, express^m^ 
the unity of consciousness.' The subjective clement of feeling 
and \%illing constitutes, in sooth, the personality whereby ore 
individual differs from another ; whereas the cognitive part, ba*<d 
on presentation, is an objective clement common, in different 
measure, to all individuals and reducible to a general principle. 

■ Wundt, OmiitMts of Psy^rkci^gy, p. 41* 
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For this reason it must be admitted that the current of our 
thoughts is not regulated uniformly by the external element of - 
presentation, but that we choose amongst presentations those 
most in unison with our mode of feeling. Feeling and willing 
are consequently primitive functions of consciousness, of funda- 
mental importance for the development of the mental life. This 
will be more apparent after we have examined the various theories 
concerning these two mental functions. 

The notion which inspired the older psychological theories was^ 
that the intellect was the dominant faculty. The lower faculties, 

designated by the comprehensive term of "appetites," 
lower comprised several mental functions which we now 

attribute to cognition, feeling, and willing. The English 
psychologists, followed by the French sensationalists, were the 
first to analyse the cognitive faculty, and, on the assumption that 
all knowledge originates in the senses, to make of the sensations 
the basis of the intellectual activities. German philosophy, on 
the contrary, although influenced, after WolflF, by the sensationalist 
and empirical theories of the French and English schools, did 
not for some time shake off the prejudice that the data of the 
senses, as regards the mental life, occupy a much lower place 
than those of reason and of intelligence, and even Kant was of 
the same opinion. For him the data of sense are the material 
of knowledge ; intelligence and reason, its form. 

We find the same distinction applied to feeling. Just as there 
was no identity between sensation and idea, so a distinction was 
made between moral or aesthetic feelings and the feelings produced 
by the senses. Indeed, it was only later that so-called lower 
feelings were distinguished from sensations ; and even to-day the 
two are frequently confused. According to a recent historian of 
philosophical terminology,^ the first to draw a clear distinction 
between the two was Tetens, who defined sensation as the copy 
of an object, whereas feeling is something of which we only know 
that it brings about a change in ourselves. The distinction was 
of course more difficult with regard to those sensations which 
have no very decided qualitative character, such as organic or 
difl'used sensations, where the feeling of pleasure or pain, which 
goes together with them, is in such preponderance that the 
** quality " of the sensation itself seems to disappear before it. 
Owing to the close affinity of feeling with volition, it also often 

' Eockeu, Geschichte der phihsophischen TerminologU in Umriss^ p. 210 
(quoted by Wundt, Pkil. Siud.^ Vol. VI., p. 339). 
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happincd that the former was mistaken for phenomena connected 
with the latter. Thus the Wolffian school placed amongst the 
lower conative faculties pleasure and pain, appetite and pa5sion . 
the higher consisting in free and independent will. In modem 
Psychology the term ''feeling" embraces all those mental states 
which constitute a purely subjective modification of our conscious- 
ness, and are consequently not to be ascribed to any externa! 
fact. These states are rendered manifest in various forms, prin- 
cipally in pleasure and pain. 

Passing now to the most salient theories concerning the nature 
of feeling, we have, first of all, the intellectualistic theorieH of 
Herbartians, such as Nahlowsky, Volkmann, Drobisch. 
and Lipps, who conceive feeling as a result of a reciprocal 
action of presentations, and reject the generally accepted 
opinion that it is an original activity of consciousness 
Nahlowsky, for instance,* who endeavoured to modernise as far as 
possible the ideas of Herbart, maintains, in the first place, that 
sensations are the only primitive mental states, from which all 
other states (the feelings included) are derived ; in the second 
place, that there are only two explanatory principles in Psycholog\' 
— the reciprocal action between body and soul as regards primi- 
tive mental states, and the reciprocal action of presentation> 
as regards states evolved from the former. It is an undoubteil 
fact, which Kant has the merit of having been the first to 
point out, that no feeling exists which is not ascribabie to some 
object, and consequently which is not connected with sensa- 
tions and presentations. Those who deny this, base their vici% 
upon a confusion of terms arising from a not ver>' clear under- 
standing of the difference between elementary feelings and sen- 
sations. It is, however, imjios^ible to infer therefrom that feeling 
is a mental state produced by the action upon one another of 
sensations and presentations. A fact which evidently contradicts 
this theory* is that a simple sensation, unconnected with other 
sc-iis^itions, can nevertheless produce in us a feeling of pIcasMirr 
or p.iin. To explain this the Herbartians arc obliged to distinguish 
the sensations passcssing an affective tone {hetomU Hm/^Jlfuittm^iyr 
from feclin^jN, in the proper .sense of the word. In this way iir 
havi- a rcfK-tition of the distinction between superior and inferi* : 
elcmcnt^ uhich we have already come across in the faculty thei»ry 
The affective or feeling tone with these i>sychologists stands ixt 

' Nalila%vsky, /Ajf iiefUkUUben im uimem wtsemtiu'kem Enckhmmmgfm •».* 
firrHgrm « 2nd rdit , Lri|»»ic. 18K4), pp. 41. 42. 
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the manner of acting of the vital activity, and is merely an 
indication of purely physiological phenomena. For whereas 
sensations endowed with feeling can only have their origin in some 
nervous stimulus, the feelings themselves are elicited by the 
reciprocal action of presentations. But this distinction between 
sensations possessing an affective tone and feelings as such is 
entirely arbitrary and lacks confirmation in facts.^ Pleasure and x 
pain are sui generis^ whether they accompany sensations or 
presentations and ideas ; nor is there in reality any difference 
between the various degrees of feeling, beyond one of complexity 
and intensity. Any sensation, even the most simple, such as a 
tactile or olfactory sensation, is capable of causing very intense 
feelings of pleasure or pain, which may often constitute a potent 
stimulus of action. Who does not know the force of the 
pleasurable or painful feelings which accompany organic sensa- 
tions ? And yet these sensations act by themselves, directly, 
and posse.ss only a very slight associative power. How can it 
be said that the feelings of pleasure or pain which attend such 
sensations are of an essentially different nature from the feelings 
produced by the more complex intellectual or aesthetic pre- 
sentations?* Moreover, however differently we may combine 
sensations, they can never give us anything but an objective 
cognition, nor by themselves bring about an alteration of what 
we call our "state of mind."^ Feeling, moreover, and sensation 
obey different laws. When the intensity of a sensation increases 
or diminishes, feeling also increases or diminishes, but only up to a 
certain point, for a moment arrives when its quality changes.* 

The psychophysical materialistic school, which is generally 
Tbo tiMoziM entirely opposed to the Herbartian theories, agrees with 
?J^2j^ them partly on this point, for, like the followers of 
i*y»*«i Herbart, the followers of the psychophysical school also 
•ebooi on believe that simple feeling is as much a quality inherent 
feeUncr. jj^ sensation as intensity. The more complex feelings, 
or emotions, these psychologists consider to be a result of the 

' See Alfred Lehmann's work Die Hauptgesetze des menschlichen GefUhlsUbens 
(Danish tr., Leipsic, 1892). This work, which is the most complete of the kind 
on experimental Psychology, is remarkable for its clearness and excellent method. 
See also HOffding, Outlines of Psychology ^ p. 221 foil 

' It is necessary to remember the distinction to be made between the German 
and Herbartian intellectualists and the English assodationists, for the latter 
admit the originality of feeling. 

' See G. Groom Robertson, Elements of Psychology ^ p. 185 foil. 

* See Wundt, Outlines of Psychology, p. 29; HOffding, op. dt, p. 221 foil. 
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combination of elementary feelings, attending the sensation^ 
(generally of a muscular nature), which are a distinctive feature of 
the emotions. This theory, which is a mixture of intcllectuali>m 
and materialism, lays itself open, however, to the same objection^ 
as the one we have just discussed, and as that other which aflfirms 
prcscntatii>n to be the only primitive function. Feeling is an inner 
and subjective phenomenon which is caused by sensations and 
presentations, but depends also in a great measure on the general 
state of our consciousness, and on our *' mental disposition." ^ This 
theory, which may be called that of the feeling-tone, gives an exen 
more unsatisfactory explanation of the "emotions," as we *«hai! 
have occasion to sec when dealing with other theories on the bamc 
subject. All these systems, whether Ilerbartian or materialistic, 
aim at divesting feeling of its ma<st characterisUic quality, which i^ 
that of constituting an essentially inner state of our consciousness, 
and is, therefore, only to be explained through the latter. Mun- 
sterberg, who may be considered the most eminent rcprcscntati-«c 
of psychophysical materialism,* has followed the theories we have 
just discussed to their extreme consequences. As the subjective 
and six>ntaneous aspect of consciousness is undeniable, and 
it is also undoubtedly the source of our actions, Munstcrbcr^. 
in accordance with his method of explaining the whole mental 
life by means of the sensations, contends that all that cannot 
be reduced to sensation exceeds the limits of psychological 
discussion. Consequently the will and feeling, considered \\\ 
their psychological essence, as contrasted with their outer 
mechanism and the sensations that accompany them, can form no 
part of the object of Psychology, which should confine itself to the 
study of the intellectual aspect of consciousness. This theory*, 
which, starting from experimental principles, arrives at con- 
clusions closely resembling Scho|>enhauer's, is only tenable « n 
the assumption that we arc ready to give up the principle 
that Psychology should deal with the entire domain i»f mcnta. 
phenomena. 

On the other hand, there are pNychulov;i^ts who, as oppx-^; 
to th<»sc who deny the originality of feeling, con>idcr it the 
fundamental activity of eon^ciou>nesN and the fountain-head 

> Sf-r the iirfi-matrnaltstic thc*f<r>' drvrliipni by .MUnstertwrg. Hrttr^t !■' 
e xprrimrnUlUn r\y\kolo^if \ I Irli 4 1. Cl. /ic^-lrr, l^as GtfUkl (Multganl 1 Nj.; .. 
ami K. (1«* S.irli», KtvisUi Italtami tit /i/outfi>t (July Jiul Aut;u»t, l^3» 

' .Srr MiiiiMrrlirf^, J\\^f;tn*'^\ ilHti l.tlt, p. w3 U>11- ^nd p. I7<* I'jH . aI*^* 
i'ifuMtUu^f U€f i'ixihoio^te, p. l^o loll, and p. ^l^ loll. 
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of all the others.^ Various facts would seem to confirm this 

FaeUiifua ^P^"^^"- ^* ^s> ^^^ instance, not to be denied that, 
primitiTB during the first period of infancy, feelings of pleasure or 
pain, caused especially by organic sensations, predomi- 
nate over the clearness of perception and the determination of 
the will. The chiW is- above all influenced by his general state of 
well-being or the reverse, all his mental world being circumscribed 
by his organic functions. Indistinct visceral, muscular, or thermal 
sensationfs continually affect his way of feeling, and consequently 
of acting. Even sensations of sight or hearing produce, during a 
certain period of an infant's life, certain impressions, which are 
closely connected with the whole organic feeling of well-being or 
the reverse. But, in spite of this, the above facts do not prove the ^ 
existence of a pure state of feeling unaccompanied by any per- 
ceptive element Even the most indistinct visceral sensations^ 
which are difficult to localise with anything like exactness, remain 
nevertheless " sensations," and are distinguishable from the pleasur- 
able or painful feeling which attends them, even though the latter 
may be so preponderatingly strong as to attract all our attention. 
Nor can we doubt that what we feel is also felt, even with greater . 
intensity, by an infant This theory is chiefly based, we think, 
upon the confusion which is very often made between organic 
sensation and feeling, owing in a certain degree to the pre- 
ponderance of the latter in sensations of that kind.* 

By accepting this theory, the genesis of other mental activities 
is no less difficult of explanation, whether it be contended that they 
are potentially contained in feeling, or that they are evolved from 
the reciprocal action of various feelings. For it is necessary to 
make abstraction from the actual state of our consciousness, 

' Thus Horwicz, Psychologische Analysen auf Jfhysiologischen Grundlage 
(1872). This theory was also maintained by Ban-att; see his Physical Ethics ; 
or^ the Science of Action (1S69). Horwicz's theory is discussed by HOffding, 
op. cit^ p. 96. See also Fouill6e, Vivolutionisme des idies forces, 

' See Lehmann, op, dt.^ p. 47. The theory seems to be contradicted by the 
two phenomena of ''anaesthesia" (insensibility) and "analgesia" (loss of the sense 
of pain). Thus HOffding contends that there may be abnormal states, in which 
the feeling of pain is unaccompanied by sensibility. But Lehmann denies (and, 
we think, with reason) that there can be a feeling of physical pain which has not 
at the same time a certain perceptive character {op, cit.^ p. 48). Physiologists also 
refuse to admit such a state of absolute insensibility. See also Wundt {Physic 
ologische Psychologies Vols. I., III.). Lehmann, as opposed to H6fTding, does 
not admit that there exists any interval of time between the sensation and the 
feeling which attends it (Lehmann, op. cit., p. 46). See Max Frey, Die GefUhle 
und ihre VerhdUnisse su den Empfindungen (Leipsic, 1894). 
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which is composed of closely connected pcrcepti\'e, emotional, and 
volitional elements, and to consider what are the properties which 
would remain to these elements, once they were isolated in this 
manner. Feeling is a purely subjective state of consciousness, so 
that by having recourse to a somewhat bold hypothesis we might say 
that if the world were purely •* felt," and not perceived, it would be 
reduced to a continual alternation of pleasure and pain, without any 
knowledge being possible of its causes, or of the external relations 
of things, or of our own bodies.^ Thb theory, of which 
Horwicz is the principal representative, is, moreover, 
as we shall have occasion to see, no less contrary to the laws <>f 
evolution than the intellectualistic theory or than the doctrine 
of the primordiality of reflex action. 

There is another theory of the feelings which has had some 
success of recent times, and is also remarkable for having put in 

WiyrifthMifftl ^^"^^ ^^ ^^^ object of Psycholog>'. A book by Ribot 
iiMorj of on the Psychology of thi Feelings^ which appeared some 
^'^"'' time ago, gave rise to an exhaustive discussion on the 
nature of the feelings and on their relation to other mental functions' 
The author, following principally James and Lange, 
exaggerated some of the ideas of Spencer and Bain. 
The latter had especially noted the correspondence between states 
of pleasure or pain on the one hand, and the increase or decrease of 
the vital activity on the other, and had demonstrated the intimate 
and subjective character of feeling, which, both in mental and 
organic life, expresses, better than any other element of our con- 
sciousness, our ixrrsonality in its physical and mental forms.' This 
principle is, of course, subject to restrictions. Thus a \*er>* strung 
physical pain may be, occasionally, only an indication of a slight 
vital affection, and, conversely, there may exist a deep-seated organic 
affection without proportionately painful outward symptoms * 

' Sec Fouill^, Lti'oluHomswu drt uUfs forcex, B<x>k 11^ chap. l. p ** 
Kuuill^, though admitting the primitive nature of the three pnnctpal functionf a 
consiicmsnesf, holds nevertheless that the function of feeling and willing ivrtsjch 
by a 8<)meu'hat anticpiated term, he calls **app^titioo*) is the most fuc^- 
meiilal. and s|>eaks of the *' cAt6 intellectuel, qui n'est pas encore degage do ii3«r 
emotiimrtrl" {op. ai., p. 91-2). 

' Til. Kihot. A/t psyikolo^tt des seniimrmis (I'aris, 1K96). See G. Villas papec 
on that \%urk in the /Civisia Italiana di plosofia (No%-emt>er — Deceabcr. ilSkri 
and locco in thr Rivista ttlfaiia < April, 189II1. 

' Hain, Tkf Kmottoms ami tkt li'i/i, p. 11 toll.. Afi'mf amJ fi&dy, p ^i^ 

* Srt- lariis. Ay prohUme iU la comsanue du mm^ and James's i*nmctpUt f 
/*0.^i»/rv:.»". Vol. 1.. p. 143. 
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Starting from this premise, which is open to serious question, 
it was not difficult for Lange and James to conclude that the 
feelings are solely the expression of the organic functions of the 
individual.^ Following this hint, Ribot defines feeling as an^ 
organic tendency. The essence of feeling being placed in the vital 
functions, a very secondary position is thus assigned to the feelings 
which are dependent on the higher senses and connected with in- 
tellectual, aesthetic, and moral phenomena. The theory, moreover, 
asserts that feeling may exist " outside the intelligence " (as Ribot 
expresses it), so that it comes partly to coincide with the pre- 
ceding theory of Horwicz.* 

There is a close resemblance between this theory and 
Schopenhauer's idea of the " will " as embracing the whole of 
nw WkMw^ r^ those "tendencies," desires, and instinctive necessities 
Bibofs of the organism which manifest themselves externally, 

^*"^' irresistibly, and independently of the intelligence. " In 

every animal," says Ribot, " you find at bottom the * appetite ' in 
the sense used by Spinoza, and the * will ' in the sense used by 
Schopenhauer — that is to say, feeling and acting, but not think- 
ing."* Here we have the purely metaphysical contrast in which 
Schopenhauer placed the intelligence and the will, as opposed to 
intellectualism, which placed feeling in a subordinate position 
to knowledge. Let us examine more closely the above physio- 
logical interpretation of feeling. 

If we wish to remain within the province of experience, it is 
clear that we can attribute a " tendency," or an impulse, only to 
beings endowed with a ** will," and, further, that we can only make 
use of that term in the case of psychical, or rather psychophysical, 
phenomena. In other words, a tendency and a will can only 
belong to organisms endowed with consciousness. But even in 
a conscious organism, we cannot say that all functions have a 
" tendency," or an object. How can we, for instance, talk of 
" tendencies " in the functions of nutrition ? It would be giving a 
teleological interpretation of natural processes not founded on 

' Charles Lange, Professor of Pathological Anatomy at Copenhagen Univer- 
sity* published in 1885 a short work on the Emotions^ which gave rise to much 
discussion. ' Ribot, op, cit,^ Introd., Vol. I., p. 8. ' 

' Ribot, op, ciL^ p. 38 (see also " Conclusion," p. 454). Ribot, in the Introduc- 
tion to his book, makes an entirely arbitrary distinction between psychologists 
on the ground of their manner of considering the feelings, dividing them into 
" physiologists " and " intellectualists." Wundt, Lehmann, HOffding, Sully, etc., 
are, in his opinion, "intellectualists." See G. Villas paper before quoted 
{Rivista ItdUana di filosofia^ i^}* 
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fact These physiological phenomena may have been originally 
conscious and voluntar>% but they have long since become rcnc\ 
and unconscious. 

The foregoing theory could not logically be accepted by the 
believers in the physiological interpretation of feeling, who prufc«^ 
themselves positivists, and it must bfe recognised that the term 
** organic," as applied to the tendencies of a conscious being, i** 
inexact They might, with better reason, be called "psycho- 
physical." Nor do we think that these hypotheses are ncco- 
sary in order to prove that feeling is the most subjectivx part 
of our individuality. This notion has been accepted by con- 
temporary philosophy and psychology, without any neccs5ity <a 
strengthening the data of empirical observation with meta- 
physical arguments borrowed from Schopenhauer and Hartmann 
Those self-styled " physiological " psychologists are guilty of a 
misuse in psychological terms when they continually insist upon 
the omnipotence of feeling with respect to the intellect, which 
they consider of secondary importance and not expre>Mvc of 
the inmost nature of the individual. The term ** intellect " i«> 
here used in the sense given to it by metaphysical |>hilosopher- 
such as Descartes, Spinoza, and Hegel — namely, of a>gnitivc 
faculty in general, as distinguished fri>m the faculty of desire, 
which was considered of a lower nature. In our \iew, on the 
contrary, the most indistinct sensation as well as the highest 
act of the intelligence represent the two extreme limits of one 
and the same order of mental facts which constitute knowledge, 
the only difference between them being a diflcrencc of degree. 
It is, therefore, erroneous to say that feeling can exist without 
the intelligence, for if intelligence stands for cognition in gencr^, 
sensation, which always attends even the most elementary (eclir^: 
is indisputably an clement of cognition. Feeling must cim^c- 
cjuently attend every cognitive element, whether it be a sensa- 
tion, a perception, or an idea ; for to admit the contrar>* wouki 
be tantamount to admitting a scparatiun between the intiividu^l 
and the external world. Feeling, moreover, is necessarily a 
p:>ychophy>ical activity, as are also knowleiige and will : 30 
that the two latter could with equal reason be called "organic 
tendencies,'* owing to their {xjssessing an organic substratum 

One dominant idea underlies, more or less \nsibly, the meta- 
physical doctrines of the "physiological" psyi holo^ists. Who: 
\\a\i\ asserted that there is a constant correspondence bcti»*eer 
the fcelin...s and the vital state, many jumped to the materialistic 
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conclusion that feeling by itself as a mental state has a purely 
secondary value for the psychologist, and should be mainly looked 
upon as a " symptom " of the conditions of the organism, which 
alone constitute a worthy object of study.^ Here we find the 
reappearance of the old materialistic idea that the only Real is 
the physically real, and that this alone lends itself to be studied 
with scientific method. The mentally real, on the contrary, even 
if it be not considered as the eighteenth-century materialists con- 
sidered it, an utter illusion, is nevertheless held to be an aggregate 
of facts from which no certain data can be deduced, unless they 
be explained by means of physiological "causes," for which we 
must seek if we would avoid falling into metaphysical speculations. 
These theories, as applied to the emotions, are a one-sided 
exaggeration of a true observation. An emotion is a complex 
product, comprising, besides feeling, two important factors, 
which are its principal characteristics — namely, presentations 
and certain physiological manifestations, such as gesture, 
facial expression, movements of the body, and peculiar phe- 
nomena of respiration and circulation. Formerly the emotions 
were mainly classified according to the element of presentation 
they contained, though some authorities, such as Bain, also took 
into account the physiological phenomena by which they were 
attended. More recently the latter have come to be considered 
JamM'saiid as the starting-point and as the only data to be relied 
ti^Mary^'the "pon, this idea being originally put forward by James,* 
^aofsfiAoDE, followed later by Charles Lange, who developed it in 
a short treatise on the Emotions published in 1885. James's work, 
and especially Lange's little book, attracted the immediate attention 
of psychologists, Hoflfding and Wundt discussing the latter in the 
VierUl-jahrschrift fur Wissenschaftliche Philosophies Vol. XII., and 
in the Philosophische Studien^ Vol. VI., p. 3, 1890, respectively. It 
is undeniable that these and similar works, such as Mosso's book 
on Fear, written with the object of explaining the physiological 
manifestations of the emotions, not only marked a considerable 
progress in the study of this part of Psychology, but did away 
with the old-fashioned intellectualistic theories, according to which 
the emotions were considered as an inferior form of cognition, or 
even as a malady of the mind. Formerly the emotions were 

' See Ribot, La psychologic des sentitntnts, p. 32. Ribot says that the 
mental phenomena of feeling are only des marques, 

' In an article published in J/iW( 1884), and entitled " What is an Emotion ? " 
and subsequently reprinted in his Principles of Psychology (1891). 
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studied only from the point of view of their presentative content. 
Taking, for example, joy or anger, the object of Psychology was 
thought to be fulfilled by analysing the ideas, feelings, and desires 
connected with them. Amongst modem authors, on the contrary. 
Bain pointed out the double aspect — physical and mental— of the 
emotions ; whilst Darwin, though not a professional psycholc^ist, 
gave a capital description of the expressive movements of animals 
and children, which he explained by means of his theory of 
selection and heredity.^ These authors, however, consider the 
external manifestations of an emotion as secondary, and not 
essential, phenomena. It has also been observed with truth that 
the notions which were formerly held concerning the emotions 
reduced the latter to the external phenomena, which are their 
manifestation ; and it is only the fact that these ideas have been 
recently presented in more or less scientific shape that has given 
them a fictitious importance.* Although Lange and James differ 
on certain points, the former being more especially a psychologist 
and the latter a physiologist, they agree nevertheless in all 
essentials. James, in his psychological treatise, deals with the 
emotions immediately after the instincts, and not without reason, 
seeing that the movements and physical perturbations which 
characterise the emotions are neither more nor less than instinc- 
tive acts.' " Instinctive reactions," says James, " and emotional 
expressions shade imperceptibly into each other. Every object 
that excites our instinct excites an emotion as well."* These 
expressions are, in fact, reflex and automatic movements which 
take place when we are struck by some external impression. 
"The bodily changes follow directly the perception of the 
exciting fact, and our feeling of the same changes as they 
occur is the emotion." The general causes of the emotions, 
therefore, are without doubt physiological according to James."^ 
When we are struck by some external impression, instead of 
the latter arousing, first of all, a feeling in us, it determines, on 
the contrary, various reflex phenomena, which in their turn 
produce a certain emotion, so that we must arrive at the 

^ Before Darwin, several attempts had been made at explaining the expressive 
movements of the emotions, by Bell (1806), Piderit (1859), Duchenne (1862), and 
Gratiolet (1865). See Lehmann, op, cit^ p. 64. 

' See Lehmann, op, cit^ p. 64. 

' W. James, The Principles of Psychology ^ Vol. II., p. 442. 

^ James, op. cit.^ Vol. II., p. 442. 

* Ibid,, p. 449. 
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paradoxical conclusion that " we feel sorry because we cry> 
angry because we strike, afraid because we tremble, and not 
that we cry, strike, or tremble, because we are sorry, angry, or 
fearful, as the case may be."^ For "every one of the bodily^ 
changes, whatsoever it be, is felt ^ acutely or obscurely, the moment 
it occurs." So that the most important points to be considered 
in an emotion are these somatic phenomena, which are the most 
positive and indisputable facts observable in it* ** If we fancy 
some strong emotion, and then try to abstract from our con- 
sciousness of it all the feelings of its bodily symptoms, we find 
we have nothing left behind."' 

Lange is even more explicit He believes that while we limit 
ourselves to an entirely subjective notion of the emotions, con- 
sidering them as something quite apart, such as the perceptions of 
red or green, no scientific analysis of their contents is possible. For 
this it is necessary to begin with the objective characteristics of 
the emotions, just as in the case of the study of colours, no really 
scientific result could be attained as long as one was only 
acquainted with the subjective effects they produced, whereas 
everything was changed from the time that Newton discovered an 
objective quality in the difference of refrangibility of coloured rays.* 
Lange considered the vaso-motor phenomena as the most impor- 
tant, and classifies the emotions accordingly under seven different 
forms. The first four of these are distinguished by the diminution 
of voluntary innervation, the first being simple, the second accom- 
panied by vascular contraction, the third by the same contraction 
increased by spasms of the organic muscles, the fourth by inco- 
ordination. The other three forms are characterised by an increase 
of voluntary innervation, with spasms of the muscles in the first, 
vascular dilatation in the second and third, increased, in the last 
case, by inco-ordination. These seven physiological forms have as 
many corresponding emotions, in the following sequence : delusion, 
sorrow, fear, embarrassment, impatience, joy, anger.* The expla- 

> James, op. cit,^ VoL II., p. 450. 

' op, cit^ p. 453. "The questions now are causal: 'Just what changes 
does this object, and what changes does that object, excite ? ' and ' How come 
they to excite these particular changes and not others?'" Bourdon has a 
somewhat similar theory in his Lexpression des hnotions et des tettdancet 
dans le langage (1892), p. 3 folL 

' James, op, cit.^ Vol. II., p. 451. 

* C. Lange, Les hnoHons^ p. 27. 

* C. Lange, op, dt.^ p. 82. The physiological theory is also upheld by Sergi ; 
see his work Dohre epiacere, storia naturaU deisenHmenU (Milano, 1894). 
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nation of the manner of production of the emotions is mainly the 
same, both in Lange and in James — ^namely, a perception imme- 
diately determines a movement in the sensorial centres, which 
communicates itself directly to the vaso-motor centres, a process 
which is of course quicker in the case of a simple sensory impression 
than in the case of the association of various presentations. 

Though acceptable in parts, many points of this theory must 
be rejected unless we are prepared to change entirely the character 
of Psychology. It is, first of all, undeniable that the sensations 
which accompany the reflex movement in an emotion have a 
great influence on the emotion itself. Therefore, although it is an 
exaggeration to say with James that we are sorry because we 
cry, it is, on the other hand, quite true that weeping increases the 
intensity of sorrow. Some very interesting observations upon 
these phenomena have been made by Lange, and more especially 
by James.^ It is also necessary to note the contrary fact that whereas 
at first the external physiological manifestation increases the 
force of the emotion, it tends after a while to lessen it. There 
is consequently some truth in saying that sorrow is increased by 
crying, and that crying calms sorrow.' This last fact, indeed, 
might even be admitted by upholders of the physiological 
theories as a corroboration of their doctrine that physiological 
manifestations are the first cause of the emotions. There is also 
much truth in the observations of James and Lange regarding the 
action of certain external physical stimuli on the emotions. Every 
one, for instance, knows the effects that may be produced on an 
agitated spirit by music and especially by alcoholic stimulants. 
The emotion, considered from this point of view, presents itself in 
its completeness as a physical and psychical phenomenon.' The 
" physiological " school concerns itself only with the former aspect. 
Notwithstanding the close connection between the two, they 
possess, however, different importance according to the point of 
view from which they are studied. For the physiologist, who 
deals principally with purely organic phenomena, mental data 
are merely " symptoms " ; while for the psychologist they are the 
principal part, physiological phenomena being symptoms and 
indications which are of use only when direct psycholc^cal 
observation is impossible. Thus, when studied from a psycho- 

* See James, op, cit. Vol. II., p. 442 — 486 ; Lange, op, cU,^ p. 37 — 73. 
» See HOffding, Outlines^ p. 267 ; and Ziegler, Das GefUhl^ p. 213. 
' James, therefore, is right in saying that "a purely disembodied human 
emotion is a nonentity " {pp, cit^^ p. 452). 
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logical point of view, the psychical aspect of the emotion is the 
principal one, an emotion being essentially a process of conscious- 
ness, and the physical aspect has but a secondary importance. 
The conditions change entirely when the emotion is considered 
from the physiological point of view. In this case it is not the 
** emotion ** which is the object under consideration, but certain 
special physiological processes of respiration and circulation which 
attend it The distinction between the physical and psychical 
aspects is considered to be an artificial one by some, who hold that 
an emotion is in itself a phenomenon of a certain complexity 
because it consists of physical and psychical elements, but that 
these elements are inseparable. We also are of this opinion. The 
distinction is certainly artificial, and the result of a process of 
abstraction ; but it must be borne in mind that science owes a 
great measure of its progress to the use of abstraction, by which 
the student can single out a certain group of phenomena, and 
apply his whole attention to it as if it were entirely isolated from 
any other. Science, however, avails itself also of another method, 
which may be called a process of combination, which consists in 
having recourse to the aid of other branches of investigation possess- 
ing some affinity to the subject under consideration, to which they 
are made to serve as auxiliary sciences. Every science can con- 
sequently be a principal and, at the same time, an auxiliary 
science. It is not, therefore, a case of re-establishing, as is feared by 
some, the dualism of the Cartesians, but only of finding a scientific 
nciethod which shall commend itself by its precision. In con- 
clusion, the psychologist should confine himself to the psychical 
aspect of emotions, the physical aspect being merely a concomitant 
to be studied in a subsidiary fashion. The one cannot be used 
to draw conclusions concerning the other. A mental phenomenon 
by itself has but a qualitative value, not to be expressed in 
quantities, nor to be understood by other means than direct 
psychological and individual observation ; whereas a physical 
phenomenon, considered in itself alone, has no subjective value — 
it is neither good nor evil, beautiful nor ugly, but represents solely 
quantitative magnitudes.^ Psychology, being obliged to have 
recourse to direct experience, must therefore consider both the 
objective and the subjective aspects — not separated, but in com- 
bination. When Lange says that no progress in science was 

^ See G. V. Dearborn's objections to the muscular theory of the emotions 
in his monograph " The Emotions of Joy " (Supplement to the Psychological 
Reinew, April, 1899). 
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possible before certain objective characteristics common to all 
individuals had been established, he makes a confusion between 
the physical sciences and science in general. The former may be. 
and arc, hampered by the necessity to which Lange alludes ; but 
all human science is certainly not obliged to confine itself to f ■ne 
method of observation. The moral sciences, at least, arc founded 
upon psychological phenomena, which Lange calls ** subjccti\-e. ' 
The study of colours, quoted by Lange as an example, does ni>t 
concern Psychology, which does not study them with respect to 
their causes, but only in so far as they present themscl\*es>to our 
consciousness — in other words, as "colours," and not as move- 
ments. One may even say that the progress of physical science 
which reduces all external phenomena to movements, has widcnc^l 
the distance between these phenomena and their causes. Although 
physical science teaches, for instance, that black and white are not 
colours, and that the colour orange is the result of mixing red an i 
yellow, from a psychological point of view, black, white, omnv: . 
red, and yellow are alike simple colours. The progress of Vs\ - 
chology on the one hand, and of physical science on the other, 
accentuates the difference between the qualitative facts which 
form the object of the former, and the quantitative facts which 
constitute the object of the latter. So likewise, in spite of all 
efforts to reduce the emotions solely to their external maniic»- 
tations, they will always remain essentially qualitative pruccx$c^. 
When it is granted that a true psychological interpretation 
of composite processes of feeling must needs attribute a secondary- 
importance to their concomitant physical phenomena, it is some- 
times thought that contemporary experimental Psychology. 1:* 
adopting the above method, endeavours to prove that the mental 
phenomenon is the cause of the corresponding external mani- 
festation. This is an error. Mental and physical influence car. 
only be accepted as the consequence of the dualistic h>*pothc!iii 
of the Cartesians. On the contrary, experimental Ps>*chok)g>' 
with Fechner, and especially with Wundt and his disciplei^ 
rejects all theories concerning the relations of body and sqkX, 
except that of psychophysical parallelism, which, howe\-er. 
is to be understood in the purely empirical sense that a 
nervous or cerebral process corresponds to every proce ss oi 
consciousness. This principle suffices to establish the possibility 
of applying to elementary mental processes the methods of 
physiological research. To go beyond this and to inquire into 
the priority of the physical or the mental phcnooicsion b to 
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enter a field of purely philosophical discussion, from which 
Psychology should hold aloof. In the case of the emotions, we 
are, and always shall be, unable to establish an even approxi- 
mately constant relation between the intensity of the stimulus 
and the intensity of the emotion which it excites, A very feeble 
stimulus may cause in us a very powerful emotion, and viu 
versa} In fact, the physiological phenomena which accompany 
an emotion can give us but a very uncertain and even erroneous 
notion concerning it. The very classification attempted ^y Lange, 
and based on purely physiological characteristics, is a manifest proof 
of the absolute insufficiency of his theory, placing, as it does, in the 
same category of physiological phenomena (those of increased 
voluntary innervation) two such very different emotions as joy 
and anger.* The intensity of an emotion, moreover, is not 
always proportioned to the strength of the physiological commo- 
tion. It is a well-known fact that the most deeply felt emotions 
are those which appear least outwardly, and it is a common 
saying that "great sorrows are dumb," though it does not follow 
that such emotions are not often accompanied by very violent 
ph3^iological disturbances — a fact that should give upholders of 
psychophysical parallelism food for reflection. 

The "physiological" theories are, however, forced to still 
more preposterous conclusions if they wish to be x:onsistent There 
being no doubt that outer expressions of emotion are much 
more lively in primitive man and in infants than in civilised 
man and in adults, the obvious deduction springing from the 
theory of absolute parallelism would be that the emotions are 
more powerful in tihe primitive than in the more advanced 
stages of the individual and of the species, and are, therefore 
fated in the long run to a gradual disappearance. It is a fact 
that the simple emotions, such as anger, joy, fear, sorrow, etc., 
preserve a notable amount of intensity and of expression in 
adults and in civilised man, whereas in the case of the more 
complex emotions (which are not determined by an actual or 
reproduced perception of a concrete object, but are the outcome 
of ideas), such as intellectual, moral, religious, and even aesthetic 

' It might be possible to establish a comparatively constant relation 
between the emotions which are connected with the more general organic 
instincts, such as self-preservation, etc. 

' Lange, Les imoHons^ p. 82. See Wundt, '* Zur Lehre von den GemQths- 
bewegungen" {PkUos, Stud,, Vol. VI., p. 351). See also Bergson, EssaisurUs 
danfUes immidiaUs de la conscience, p. 6. 
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emotions, the explanation of their origin and development become^ 
exceedingly difficult, there being no very clearly marked physio- 
logical phenomena in their case. There consequently remains no 
choice but to deny that they are real emotions ; and as these ideal 
emotions are increasingly prevalent in comparison to the simple 
ones, the only natural conclusion is that the emotional life 
is gradually becoming less vigorous. Indeed, Lange, who is the 
most logical amongst the " physiological '* authors, says openly, 
at the conclusion of his work, that if our moral development 
continues at the present rate, we shall arrive at the realisation 
of Kant's ideal of a man endowed with pure intellect, for whom 
all the emotions, even supposing him to be still subject to 
such annoyances, will be nothing but a form of disease or 
mental perturbation unworthy of him. Kibot expresses very 
similar ideas.' In these authors we still find the contrast between 
feeling and intelligence, which we have already noted as wh4»Ily 
devoid of foundation. 

Even from a general point of view there are other notable 
differences between the psychical and physical aspects of emotion 
which make it impossible to establish a perfect parallelism 
between them. The contents of our emotions vary continually 
during the life of the individual and that of the species, owini; 
to the changes in the elements of presentation which produce 
them, and to the evolution of the mental life as a whole On 
the other hand, the ways of expressing the emotions arc suscep- 
tible of much slighter changes, and exhibit a character of greater 
fixity.' This difference is easily understood when we con^dcr 
that the content of an emotion is a purely qualitative fact, which 
eludes all quantitative determination, whilst the external organK 
form is partly subservient to the ri|(idity of mechanical laws, and 
has consequently a much slower evolution. In this case there 
is a certain analogy with the relations which exist betweer. 
linguistic symbols and their intellectual contents. The former 
remain for a s^ry long time practically unaltered, whereas the 
latter may undergo very great mcxlifications even during the 
course of a few centuries. In a more general scnM* we can c\cr 

* Kibut, 1m psyiMchgu tUs smttmrmts, p. !<>. Sc« (V VilUf p«p<t «h: t"^.* 
work. pp. ys 37. 

' This Urt trnTii tu < orrnboratr the common theory that mui ti "alwar* t^e 
same." IhiMie uho t>eheve this do not itop to consider thai in all human m\: .■ 
leairftiuns (reliKicMis, sociil, and rs|»raally linKUisth ) the outer tfonn may Km- t:Hr 
aaroc when the contents h«ivc alrrady undrrRuoe radical changca. 
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find an analogy between the development of the mental life, 
which is comparatively rapid, and the evolution of the corre- 
sponding organic forms, such as the nervous system, and especially 
the brain, which remain for an indefinite length of time almost 
stationary. In all these cases we find ourselves face to face 
with the fact that there is an essential difference between the 
freedom of the life of consciousness and the rigid mechanism of 
physical phenomena.^ 

The " physiological " theory, unable as it is to explain not only 
the more complex emotions but also the psychological difference 
Tbeidiyiio- l^^^ween two simple emotions, is also at fault with 
logicaithaory regard to the connection between knowledge, feeling, 
oftbeiMiyciii-and willing, whose action does not harmonise with the 
eai ftmctumi. p^^^jpjgg which that school sets up as governing the 

emotions. In the case of the relation between feeling and the 
outward acts of willing the explanation is easy, for the expression 
of the emotions is in itself an elementary manifestation of such 
acts. But this is not enough ; we have still to explain the relation 
of those outward acts to the presentations which cause them. 
In order to arrive even at the appearance of explanation, the 
theory must be followed to its extreme consequences — namely, 
that an act of willing is entirely mechanical, for otherwise the 
question of how a presentation can bring about an act of will, 
and what relation exists between the two,^ must remain un- 
answered. But in this case these two functions are left in isola- 
tion, to the total destruction of the unity of the mental processes, 
in place whereof we have a separation of the various activities, 
similar to that proposed by the theory of faculties, which the 
** physiological " theory takes every opportunity to criticise. 
According to this school the connection between the mental 
activities seems to be as follows : a presentation determines a 
series of reflex acts, which are the starting-point of acts of 
volition, which in their turn can only be reflex ; these acts are 
then accompanied by muscular sensations, which constitute 
what is called an ''emotion." But in this scheme of mental life 
there is no place either for inner acts of willing or for acts of 
conscious volition in general. 

The most consistent in following this theory to its extreme con- 
clusions is Lange. James, on the other hand, who is gifted with an un- 
common degree of intuition, is often dissatisfied with it, and confines 

' This analogy holds good only in the case of man ; in animals, the mental 
and the organic appear to be equally stationary. 
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himself to facts as he finds them. Thus, in manifest contradiction 
to his own theory, he places the essence of the act of willing in 
the effort of attention, which is an inner phenomenon. Ribot, 
on the other hand, seeks to modify Lange's and James's theories 
in a metaphysical sense. In his opinion, emotion is above all 
the expression of unconscious oi^anic tendencies arising out of 
the individual character and constituting its essence. We have 
already had occasion to observe the vagueness of such expressions, 
and how liable they are to the most different interpretations. 

Most contemporary psycholc^ists, when unprejudiced, hold a 
different theory as to the nature of feeling. Suffice it to quote 
Hoffding, Wundt, Sully, Baldwin, Ladd, Kulpe, Lehmann, and 
Ziegler. Feeling, in their opinion, is an autonomous mental 
function quite independent of cognition and of will, although 
closely connected with both. But although they hold that 
feeling and will represent the inmost part of consciousness, 
and are not consequently intellectualists, nevertheless they do 
not consider them solely as organic functions. As, however, the 
ideas of these psychologists with respect to feeling and to the 
connections between the various mental functions are closely 
connected, they will be better understood when we come to 
examine the latter. 

We must now turn our attention to contemporary theories 
concerning the Will, which may be reduced to four, three negative 

ThAoriM oon- ^^^ ^'^^ positive. The first three respectively assimilate 
osndngtiie the fact of willing to perception (intellectualism), reflex 
motion (materialism), and feeling, each lending itself 
to modifications and to combinations with other theories, some 
psychologists of the intellectualistic school, for example, evincing a 
leaning towards materialistic ideas, whilst others follow a middle 
course ^ ; the fourth and best attributes a specific character to 
the will. 

To begin with the intellectualistic theories, we find that they 
are nowadays almost solely followed by psychologists of the 
inttfuectuai- Herbartian school, such as Drobisch and Volkmann. 
iBtie theoriei. Herbart's fundamental idea, subsequently modified by 
his disciples, is that the will is the result of an effort which a 
presentation makes in order to maintain itself and prevent other 
presentations from overcoming it. Will, like feeling, according 

^ Regarding the ideas of modem pyschologists on the will, see O. Kiilpe's 
excellent paper "Die Lehre vom Willcn der neueren Psychologic** {Philas. 
Stud,, Vol v., Nos. 2 and 3, 1888 — 1889). ^^ ^^^^^ ^f^^'^ ^^^^ occasion to quote it. 
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to these doctrines, constitutes but a moment in the life of a 
presentation, which is the only simple element of the consciousness. 
This theory, which Drobisch and Volkmann endeavoured to render 
acceptable by pointing out the importance of impulse in the 
struggle between presentations, does not take into account the 
real nature of the act of willing, which is above all an inner 
activity, which we recognise owing to the special feeling which 
attends it. If we imagine presentations as existing by themselves, 
independently of will and of feeling, they would only afford us 
cognition of external objects and their relations, but not that peculiar 
feeling of activity which proves to us that we are doing something. 
This defect is implicitly recognised by the intellectualists themselves 
when they assert that presentations make an "effort" to overcome 
other presentations, and that they aspire after the preservation of 
their own existence. How could we perceive this "effort" and 
this " aspiration " if it were not that we ourselves " aspire " and 
" make an effort " towards some particular goal ? If it were 
different — that is to say, if presentations were outside our conscious- 
ness, instead of forming a part of it — we should have to admit that 
it is the presentations and not we ourselves who perceive the 
" effort " ; both of which notions are of course equally inadmissible. 
We must therefore recognise in the volitional impulse a phenomenon 
possessing peculiar characteristics of its own, which cannot be 
explained by means of other mental or physical facts. The 
" effort " which the Herbartians attribute to presentations we, 
on the contrary, attribute to the whole consciousness, of which 
they form but an element, and call it "volitional activity." A 
presentation, during the moment of making an effort, is no longer 
merely presentation, for, as such, it expresses only a cognitive 
phenomenon ; but it becomes something more — viz. will. 

Moreover, this theory only explains the act of inner volition, 
in which the activity is manifested with regard to presentations ; 
but the outward act of willing remains unexplained. If with 
regard to attention the theory of the conflict of presentations may 
be admitted to have an analogical value, it has none whatever in 
the case of an outward act of willing, accomplished without any 
attention and attended by a feeling of activity, which has its origin 
in muscular sensations. Here it is necessary to have recourse to 
the far from intellectualistic theory, according to which external acts 
are merely reflex. 

The hypothesis of a conflict between presentations is also 
contradicted by the fact, to which others have already drawn 
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attention, that several presentations may exist simu}taneou>!> 
in consciousness, though not all possissing the same degree 
of clearness,' we ourselves being wholly unconscious of any 
^ni^gle, and only perceiving .1 succession of various pre«en:atiun^ 
attended by feelings and impulses, and nothing more. If we have 
recourse to the still more questionable theory that the struggle 
between presentations takes place beneath the threshold of the 
consciousness, we should be abandoning Psychology* in favour of 
metaphysical speculations. 

The fundamental defect of this doctrine consists in be:n^ 
based upon the spiritualistic principle that the soul is distinct 
Tte wm ooB- from mental phenomena, and that preNcntations. ci^- 
Jj^lj^^^ sequently, can take place even beneath the thrcsholi! 
**■••*•■• of consciousness, which becomes a phenomenon cf 
purely secondary importance. There are, howe%*er, some p*«ychc- 
logists who, with greater consistency, entirely deny the exist, 
encc of the will. These may be divided into two caleicorics 
the first, though recognising that the will is distinct from pre- 
sentation and feeling, are of opinion that it is nut in it<e!f a 
primitive phenomenon* but a derivative of the latter twc» : the 
second, which comprises the so-called "physiological** pNych*- 
logists, deny the existence of the will as a mental phenomenor. 
affirming that it consists of nothing beyond the physioli»^i«:aI 
processes which attend it.* Those who uphold the first of these 
theories, which may be called " genetic^ * are in their turn to be 
distinguished into three sections, according as the>' consider the n^iVi 
as a pnKcss resulting both from presentation and from feeling. a» 
itself presentation, or as a de\'eloped form of feeling. The list 
two opinions deser\-e most attention. The first has few fblkmerv 
amongst whom is the German pyschologist Th. Waitz. It is diffVcu : 
to understand how the will can be derived from presentation ar^i 
feeling. If one could imagine an individual endowed only mit^ 
presentations and feelings of pleasure or |>ain, he would, in thr 
presence of external impressions, remain entirely pasM\T. t <r 
prcNentations by themselves only give us a notion of the exterr*j 
world, and feeling produces a state of pleasure or pain a: i 
nothing more. The impulse, the will, remains unexplained . 

' Kul(»r, "I»tr Lchre vom WiUrti in der ncuercn Pfjri hok^r " i/'^^ 
Sim./, Vul. V. N»»!i 2 Ai'.d > |»p i*|f»--i«r» 

' Srr Kiit|ie. AA abu\r. |>. S3. Kulpr diKusses miniiiHjr Ihr lhmnr« 
Lip|>^ jkrM I»rolufch. hnch MhmrM of Herbart, rrgAfdJif the miIL 

' Kul|>r. as jbuvr, p. ^14. 
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the same, because, however intense the feelings which presenta- 
tions may arouse in us, they can never transform themselves 
into external or internal acts of volition without changing their 
nature entirely. Moreover, how could this theory explain those 
simple acts of willing which are not preceded by any feeling? 
It is particularly in the lower animals (in which, according to 
Waitz, the transforming of presentation and feeling into will is 
most observable) that examples of similar impulsive acts not 
preceded by any emotion^ are most frequently met with. 

We have said that the last two opinions on the genesis of 
the will are most important. Herbert Spencer is the most 
spaoear't authoritative supporter of the theory that the will is 
****"y- nothing but a presentation transformed. Spencer 

draws his conclusions from general philosophical premises. All 
mental evolution consists^ in his opinion, in the passage from a 
state of incoherent homogeneity to a state of coherent hetero- 
geneity. The primitive state is that of a being who acts in a 
purely automatic way. Out of this homogeneous state, and^ 
owing to the necessity of the organism to adapt its inner to its 
outward actions, are evolved memory, feeling, will, reason, and 
so forth. Consequently these, which are the real mental 
phenomena, become, so to say, adjuncts of those primitive and 
automatic phenomena. Tlbis notion underlies Spencer's defini- 
tion of the will as " a mental representation of the act, followed 
by a performance of it"* The fundamental and inmost essence 
of the will is, therefore, not mental but physical and mechani- 
cal. The presentation to which the act of volition is reduced, in 
this way, becomes a secondary element. 

Objections may be made to Spencer's theory, on the one 
hand, from the point of view of the difficulty of explaining an 
act of willing as a presentation ; on the other hand, more 
generally from the point of view of the transformation of auto- 
matic into mental processes. With respect to the former, we 
may refer to the arguments brought forward against the intellec- 
tualistic theories of the Herbartians, which are here equally 
valid. Presentation in itself is . nothing but cognition of the 
outside world. We may perfectly well, of course, have cognition 
of our own acts; but this knowledge does not constitute an 
act of willing, whether it be a simple cognition, or whether a 
reflection concerning the act itself be added thereto. When I 

> KQlpe» as above, p. 215, etc. 

• Spencer, Principles of Psychology^ Vol. I., Part IV., chap, ix., p. 497. 
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wish to raise my arm, I see in imagination the action I wu»h to 
accomplish ; but this image is by no means the action itself, 
which is accomplished only when I put in motion the mu.scle% 
of the arm.^ To imagine an act does not constitute an 
overt act of volition if it is not translated into an external 
action. Spencer, moreover, only admits acts of external will- 
ing : the inner volitional acts, which are unaccompanied by 
any external action, are not taken into consideration by htm. 
unless he understands as such the representations of cerebral 
functions, which take place during the accomplishment of these 
inner acts. We do not, however, have these representation^ 
unless we endeavour expressly to evoke them, and c\'en then 
they must necessarily be very imperfect and inadequate.' Th^t 
a presentation may itself occasionally constitute an act of voli- 
tion, Spencer naturally cannot admit Therefore the mental 
connection which exists between the presentation of the move- 
ment and the external act remains unexplained ; and there i% 
nothing for it but to admit the existence of two parallel series : 
one of reflex and automatic acts, which constitute the real 
essence of the will ; and one of mental processes of perceptioci 
and of feeling. This theory is a logical consequence of Spencer « 
mode of understanding the genesis of mental life, according to 
which the primitive fact consists in the reflex mechanical act 
His theory was therefore justly described ats inspired by a 
"latent materialism."' Maudsley, who, on certain points follow* 
Spencer closely, affords an instance of how easy is the pa^^agc 
from these ideas to materialistic theories. According to him * the 
conception of the result or the design in the act of will constitute 
in fact the essential character of the particular volition.** * * 

The theory propounded by Horwicz that the act of willing i% 
the result of the development of feeling involves obvious diSi- 
Tte iimiij cutties. Feeling is in itself a purely passive pnxcs^ 
ofBorwie& whereas the act of willing is an active phenomenon, 
which, though generally determined by a state of pleasure or o^ 

> Sc« Janei's PrincipUs tf Ptyck^ogy, Vol. U.. p. S>3 

* See KOlpe. mt above, p. 323, etc. 

' KQl|ie, MM atxn-e, p. 223. '*\Vir erhallen hier. auf einer Uteol materia* 
iitischeti Grundlafe dietelbe Meinung. wte ne auf t|Hhtuahscbefli Bodce bn 
llrrt»art uod Lippa erkennbar wird, daaa oAinlich das Bcwusatseto etn Lvaoa ■! 
den sich dort die Maienc, hier die Seele erlaubt. " 

• Ser Tkf Pkynviogy of Mimd. pp. 430^ 431. Thit theory Kn leceatff 
bern upheld by 1 itcheorr, who ctmsiders the will aa an cicneat d e w re ^ tram 
tetiaaiion and feeling. See OuUimet of Psychology^ pp. 134. %%% loO. 
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pain, may nevertheless occur without being preceded by either, 
and may follow immediately upon the stimulus. The act of 
volition is characterised by the change which it brings about, either 
in the external world or in the course of the presentations, 
whereas feeling alone does not produce any of these effects, and 
is merely the expression of a purely subjective state of our 
consciousness. How it can change into an active state, the theory 
of Horwicz does not explain.^ 

A yet more infelicitous attempt has been made by some con- 
temporary psychologists who follow the physiological doctrine, and 
PhyBioiogieai ^"^ ^^^ essence of the act of willing in reflex action. This 
**"•'*••• theory, mainly represented by Miinsterberg,' is a develop- 
ment of Spencer's. Munsterberg considers volition under three 

MiiiutariMrff ^P^^ — *^ P"**^ movement, as a phenomenon of con- 
sciousness, and as a conscious movement. The act of> 
willing can be entirely explained, in his opinion, on physical princi- 
ples, without having recourse to any immaterial essence. Pyschology 
alone, on the other hand, cannot explain it in a satisfactory manner. 
As regards the psychical contents of the will, Munsterberg finds 
nothing beyond muscular sensations ; and thus reduces the will tOs 
a mere conglomeration of sensations ' grouped in a particular way. 
As to the psychophysical relations between the will considered as 
a psychical phenomenon and as a movement, Munsterberg is of 
opinion that psychical causality has no place whatever, and that 
the ultimate problem of the Psychology of the will consists in 
determining what stimuli of the cerebral centres are necessary in 
order that the sensations, which are produced by them, shall form 
the combination described as an act of volition.* We have, there- 
fore, in Miinsterberg's theory, two contradictory principles — one 
entirely materialistic, which places the essence of the act of willing 
in reflex movement, and one intellectualistic, which makes the 

' KQlpe, as above, p. 225 folL Brentano also subordinates will to feeling, or^ 
rather to the feelings, which he calls '* phenomena of love and hate." See his 
Psychologic vom emfririschen Standpunkt^ p. 260 foil. He divides consciousness 
into the three faculties of perceiving, of judging, and of love and hate. 

' Hugo Mflnsterberg, Die WiHenshandlung ; Ein Beitrag zur physiologischen 
Psychologie (Freiburg, 1888), p. 100. 

' Mflnsterbeig, op. dt,^ p. 62 : <' Der Wille ist nur ein Complex von Empfin- 
dungen"; p. 96: ''Wir sahen, dass es einen allgemeinen konstanten Willen 
Qberhaupt nicht giebt, sondem nur zahllose einzelne Wollungen, und dass diese 
lediglich eine bestimmte Anordnung sind von Wahmehmungsvorstellimgen und 
Erinneningsvorstellungen oder, da alle Voratellungen aus Empfindungen bestehen, 
eine bestimmte Anordnung vQn Empfindungen." 

* Op. cit^ p. 112. See KQlpe, as above, p. 231 foil 
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essence of the will consist in the presentation of the end which the 
volitional act has in view. If we explain the teleolo||;ical character 
of reflex movements as a mere effect of a mechanical organisation, 
we are obliged to admit the metaphysical concept of natural 
teleology. If, on the contrary, we consider them as a transforma- 
tion of originally voluntary movements, we cannot any longer 
admit that the reflex act is the initial phenomenon of the will. 
No one can deny, as a matter of fact, that even the simple-st 

y voluntary acts produce in us a direct feeling of inner activity ; vie 
feel that we are willing something, and are not being guided b>' 
an external agency. This feeling accompanies all our voluntar>- 
^ actions, of which it forms the distinctive character. The uhotc 
mental contents of an act of willing is constituted, in Munsterber^^ 
opinion, by the aggregate of organic seasations which attend the 
reflex movement. On a theory* of this kind we could under>tanii 
the exclusion from the will of the inner acts of volition, which 
manifest themselves in modifications of the stream of ideaJL 
Munsterberg, nevertheless, takes into consideration also the inner 
acts of willing, affirming that they are composed >olely of a 
series of presentations and of special feelings of " innerva- 
tion " which accompany the muscular effort. The existeiKe ot 
internal mental processes possessing a minimum of external 
manifestation has ever been the stumbling-block of the :><>-callcd 

f *' physiological ** psychologists when attempting to reduce the 
emotions and the acts of volition to simple sensor>' elements 
When we endeavour, by means of an intense and continuous cfft*rt, 
to collect our thoughts upon a given object and to^ turn then 
towards a certain goal, we perceive principally a feeling of internal 
activity, and we have the consciousness of *' willing " something; 
but we have no perception that the princifial phenomena in our 
consciousness at that moment are the muscular and cutanoj«« 
sensations which are brouv;ht about by the act of thinking, .\fter 
protracted intellectual work we may feel a sense of physical 
fatigue ; but during the work itself, if our mental energies xvc 
really concentrated u|>on it, we have but a ver>' feeble cunsciiiUMicis 
of the effort accomplished by our body. Nur ex-en if «-e fell ^uch 
sensations in a higher degree could they ever be considcrrti 
essential to the act of willing. Moreo\'er, it is difficult to under- 
stand how the •• series of presentations " can be considered 
"elements" cif the act of internal willing, which is in rralit> 
uh<illy constitutcil by them, the psychologists aim being t^* 
ascertain the manner of their origin and development. 
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This " series of presentations " is put in order by means of a 
continual and persistent effort of the attention involving a number 
of acts of choice between the various presentations. These acts^ 
of choice are nothing but acts of internal volition, and we are 
made conscious of them by that peculiar sense of inner activity 
which Miinsterberg holds as of no account. In outer acts of 
willing the most characteristic element is again the feeling we 
have of our inner activity, whereas MOnsterberg believes it to . 
be composed of two elements — the reflex physiological act, and 
the presentation of the act to be accomplished. When we are 
about to accomplish an outward act of willing, says Miinsterberg, 
there arises in us the recollection of the muscular sensations which 
attended the same act on other occasions. These sensations 
make up a presentation of the act, which is also a presentation 
of the effect or purpose of the act itself. We find ourselves, 
however, here also confronted by the same difficulty we have 
noted in respect to inner acts of volition. The presentation, which 
is the effect as well as the purpose of the act which we wish to 
accomplish, does not arise within us without the intervention of 
our will, but is brought about by an inner act of willing, and y^ 
chosen from amongst various others, or, in the case of simple or 
impulsive acts, where no choice takes place, is the product of an 
internal impulse which impels us to create it. Miinsterberg, who 
in this agrees with Spencer, attributes to the presentation a purely v^ 
passive part, thus making it difficult to understand what con- 
nection exists between it and the act of volition, the two most 
important elements of the given state of consciousness. Pre-^ 
sentation consequently not only expresses the purpose of 
the act (as is thought by psychologists who mix up intellec- 
tualistic and materialistic ideas), but it is the result of an inner 
act of volition, or impulse, which is to be found in every case of 
inner or outer manifestation of consciousness. 

Upon the psychophysical interpretation given by Miinster- 
berg of the act of willing there is little to observe, for the 
materialistic principle on which it is founded has been dis- 
cussed by us already. We must, however, note the extra- \ 
ordinary conclusion to which Miinsterberg is logically driven. 
Not being able to deny the existence of moral " values " depen- 
dent on the will, nor consequently the whole wprld of action, he 
is obliged to separate these phenomena from all other mental 
phenomena, and to exclude them from psychological consideration. 
According to Miinsterberg, they are "pure values," and cannotx 
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be scientifically determined in any way. It is maniiest that 
this theory, which bears a close resemblance to Schopenhauer*^, 
is untenable. 

We have hitherto been discussing the negative theories con- 
cerning the will. We must now examine the positive theories 
which see in it a phenomenon sui gemvis originally distinct from 
presentation and feeling. Lotze was one of the first psychologic < 
^ to assert the autonomy of the will, which he, however, limited 
to the very restricted » field of mere resolve. A resolve is a 
choice made with full consciousness of one motive among many 
^Though representing the highest manifestation of volition. th:« 
nevertheless does not constitute in itself the entire will, which 
embraces also such so-called simple and impulsive acts as are 
not preceded by the feeling of hesitation proper to acts of free 
choice.' 

Bain has a very interesting theory on the subject He affirm » 
that the will is an innate spontaneity of consciousness which 
manifests itself only when it is determined by a feeling 
"of pleasure or pain, but which is accompanied by t^c 
presentation of the final effect of the act to be accomplished* 
This meaning of the term " spontaneity " is not always \Tr>' 
clear in Bain ; for it sometimes appears as a purely mental tmpul^. 
and sometimes (or rather in the greater number of cases » a5 .4 
physiological manifestation expressing itself in spontaneous nH>\c- 
ment^ determined by the exuberance of accumulated encrg>' i:: 
the organism. It is also very difficult upon this theory to explain 
internal acts of volition, and, indeed. Bain shows great uncertainty 
whcn attempting to do so. Another objection to his theor>' > 
the fact that not every act of willing is preceded by an emotion 
or a feeling. In many cases the act follows immediately on the 
external stimulus, as in simple and impulsive acts, whether ex- 
ternal or internal. Bain cannot e.vplain this. The fact is thit 
these simple acts are nothing but tSe result of a continual repe- 
tition of acts which were originally performed as the result ^ t 
choice, and as such were attended by a peculiar sense of hesitatn c 
The subsequent separation of the act of willing from fiediiig &<^ 
the best proof that it can exist by itself, and is not ncccsaAnly 
preceded by the latter. 

■ Lotze, Microcoswun, Vol. I., p. 199^ etc^ 386 etc. ; MedkmUckt ^snA^itjfid 
p. 300. etc. 

> Bain, TV Semus mJ tkt ImtelUa, Vol. I.; Tk4 £t 
m/J. etc. 
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A position intermediate between Bain and Spencer is occupied 
by Ribot He also considers reflex movement as the starting- 
Biiwrt point of the will, which, through the different stages 

theory. of impulse and ideo-motor actions develops into an 
act of choice, the real volition. But this act of choice is not of 
much value by itself, being merely an affirmative or negative judg- 
ment, and not the prime mover of an action, which, on the contrary, 
is the necessary consequence of feelings of pleasure or pain. The 
real activity resides, therefore, in the psychophysical organism. 
Here Ribot falls into the mistake already noticed with respect to 
the emotions when he recognises, on the one hand, that the will 
possesses a character of its own as a psychical phenomenon, and 
considers it, on the other hand, derived from reflex actions and 
dependent on feelings of pleasure and pain produced by organic 
impulses.^ The theory of the evolution of will from reflex action, 
which Ribot has taken from Spencer, we have already refuted. 

Reflex action is purely mechanical, nor can one conceive how 
any mental act can have evolved itself from it. The entirely 
passive part that Ribot attributes to the intelligence in the act 
of choice is highly questionable. He makes no distinction between 
the mental phenomenon and the reflection upon the mental 
phenomenon, the latter of which may take place or not without 
changing the essence of the phenomenon. Thus, when we 
perform an act of choice, it remains such, even though we do 
not express a judgment in these terms : '' I will and have willed 
thus and in no other way."^ What is said of the will may be 
said with equal reason of presentation and of feeling. When 
we have an idea in our mind, that idea exists, even if we do not 
reflect upon the fact that it is in our minds ; and when we feel 
a sense of pleasure or pain, it is not modified by our expressing the 
sentiment : " I feel this pleasure or this pain." Ribot, moreover, 
fails to explain internal acts of willing, or to indicate the nature 
of the connection between presentation and will, which is the great 
problem of modern Psychology. Briefly, we may say that he, 
more than others, inclines towards separating the intelligence 

* The same error is to be noted in Maudsley, The Physiology of Mind, 
p. 409, etc. 

' See Ribot, Les nuUadus de la volonU (1SS2; loth edit. 1895)^ p. 29: 
** Consid6r6e comine 6tat de conscience, la volition n'est done rien de plus qu'une 
affirmation ou une negation. ... La volition, par elle m6me, k titre d'6tat de 
conscience, n'a plus d'efficacit^ pour produire un acte que le jugement pour 
produire la v6rit6. L*efficacit6 vient d'ailleurs" (that is to say, from organic 
impulses). See Ktllpe, ofi. at, p. 403. 

14 
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from will and feeling, considering the latter two as organic tendencies, 
which are, as the most essential factors of our consciousness, re- 
sponsible for all our mental actions. 

Beneke was the first psychologist not only to attribute a 
character of autonomy to the will, but also to gi\'e it the im- 
portance of a fundamental factor in consciousness 
Although his intention is to follow the empirical intro- 
spective method, he does not succeed in casting off certain 
metaphysical ideas. For instance, he does not reduce all menu! 
phenomena to a few qualitatively simple facts, but to certain 
special aptitudes, which are virtually the "faculties,** by means of 
which the old-fashioned psychologists explained the phenomena 
of consciousness.' Another proof of the metaphysical character of 
Bcnekc's Psychology is that, like Herbart, he makes frequent use 
of the concept of unconsciousness^ The fundamental faculties or 
dispositions arc, in Beneke*s view, presentation, feeling, and 
conation {Strebung). The notion of will is broader in Beneke 
than in the preceding psychologists, whether because conatior 
has its roots in the unconscious, or whether in every mental 
process there exists an element of effort' The principal defect 
of this system is that it is founded not on facts, but on hypotheses 
for Beneke's " primitive faculties " or " dispositions *' can be calied 
by no other name. Nevertheless, his attempt at amplifying the 
domain of the will, so as to comprise the other mental elements^ i« 
worthy of note as being the only way to find out the reiatior 
existing between them. Beneke was followed in this direction br- 
others, who even surpassed him in their metaphysical tendeodes. 

Occupying an intermediate position between these school* 
metaphysical on the one hand (considering the will as a 
blind |x>wer, and having their most typical representative i- 
Schopenhauer), empirical or intellcctualistic on the other hano 
(denying the existence or originality of the will), there arose the 
theories now dominant in contemporary Psychok)gy, amongs: 
which the most notable and complete is that of Wundt 
According to Wundt, as we have seen, consciousness consists 
of two principal elements — presentation (which is objective, arv: 
mw^mA^*m fi'cling and will (which is subjective^ The first ha^ a 
*^**nr- multiple character, and is susceptible of anal>'sis int 

simple elements • !>ens;itions;, which, however, appear al«a\^ 

* K. lienckr. Ij'hrf-tuk Jrr Psyckohgte als Sahtfvnsifnwka/i ^4th n .r 
' i*p. yit , p. ii/. Kut|>r, as ibu^T, |>. 401;^ cU. 
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associated in presentations. The second, on the contrary, has a 
character of unity, and expresses the subject, which is always 
"one" as compared to the object, which is manifold. Hence 
we have simple cognitive elements, but no simple elements of 
will or of feeling. This character of unity forms the most salient 
characteristic of the phenomena of consciousness as opposed to 
physical phenomena.^ Consciousness is in itself a synthesis, for 
it collects that which is dispersed in the external world, and 
elaborates it in a special manner of its own. This synthesis 
could not be accomplished if our consciousness were only com- 
posed of presentations and feelings, for in that case it would 
have no activity of its own, but would be entirely passive. ItSv 
^^^^^ character is, on the contrary, to be cu:tive^ and to 

eiuuraot«r react against external stimuli. Feeling is also a^ 
reaction against external stimuli, but only manifests 
itself in the form of pleasure or pain, excitement or depression, 
tension or relaxation, limited solely to the subject. The true 
reaction in which consciousness manifests its spontaneity is to 
be found in the act of volition. The simplest acts of willing are 
external, and consist in the movements of the body. These 
movements accompany the emotions when the latter attain a 
certain degree of intensity. The outward act requires two factors: 
the mental factor, consisting in consciousness, capable of " will " ; 
and the physiolc^cal factor, consisting in the body, capable of 
executing a given movement. It cannot be said, therefore, that 
it is an originally reflex act, subsequently transformed into a 
conscious action, for, in the absence of a consciousness with a 
given purpose in view, we cannot imagine the accomplishment 
of an action directed towards that purpose. Experimental 
Psychology offers unmistakable evidence in favour of the theory 
that all movements which are now reflex were originally 
voluntary, in the fact that the continual repetition of certain acts, 
especially simple acts, tends to do away with the perception of 
the purpose for which they are performed, transforming them 
at last into purely mechanical acts, which can be performed 
unconsciously. The act of volition exhibits, however, a more 
important form in the internal act — ^without which it would be 
impossible to explain the relations between presentation and will. 

* These general psychological ideas are expounded by Wundt in various of 
his works, and especially in his System der Philosophie, p. 373 foil., p. 579 foil; in 
his GntndMUge der pkysiologischen Psychologies p. 560 foil. ; and in bis Outlines 
of Psychology (Eng. tr.), p. 28 foil., p. 169 foil., and p. 183 folL 
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The old Psychology recognised only the overt acts of wi'.l, 
attributing all actions connected with the voluntary sequence •*( 
presentations to the faculty of cognition. Even modem psycho- 
logists, such as Spencer, Bain, and especially the physiological 
psychologists, are very much at fault when they attempt to 
wm aad explain the influence of will on presentation. The fact 
pffttniiitioii IS that the notion of "presentation" has never been 
properly analysed. The habit still persists of regarding it as a 
iiixed and immutable copy of external objects, without cot:- 
sidcring that it is the product of an inner activity which 
selects amongst internal objects, this selection being made b>' the 
''will.** In presentation we have, consequently, always an act of 
will. But in our consciousness not all presentations have the same 
degree of clearness. Some, more than others, are placed in relief 
by a special effort of the will, called ^ attention.** As in each 
moment of our mental life there is always some inner process 
^ which is more clearly defined than others, we are continually 
performing some act of volition even when no external action 
follows it The will is consequently the fundamental principle of 
our consciousness, seeing that it determines all mental pherK>mena, 
and thus is the starting-point both of the outer and the inner 
acts of willing.' 

The first use to which a conscious being applies hi^ will 
naturally concerns those movements of his body which art 
indispensable to his vital functions and to his ver>' exist- 
ence. As a primary condition of existence the individual must 
first of all, adjust himself to the surroundings in which he 
lives, and he is therefore obliged to perform a series ( t 
actions directed to that end.' In the second place and 
only in man), we come across internal acts of will which art 
attended not by mo\-ements, but by modifications in the stream 
of presentations. It is in these actions that the connection 
between will and presentation manifests itself most clearly 
Logical thought— that is to say, the chain of presentations a-nwi 
ideas— comes to be thus explained as a form of the wilL It is 
necessary, however, to note a fact, the neglect of which may 
easily lead to erroneous conclusions. All acts of wilHni*, whether 

I S«e Wundt, GrwuUMgt dor pkyshl&giiclum Psydkokgie^ P- 3$^ fbO. 

* Srr Wundt, System der Pkilo»pkii^ p. S4S- As the indhridBal xa a 
piychophyiical being, ibc problems concerning the dtfleienl actioa ol offmas 
and their fum-tioni, and therefore the origin of comples orguik fonns. arr bc<> 
psychological and tiiological. 
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external or internal, are divided into two great classes, the first 
comprising simple or impulsive acts ; the second, complex acts, 
bmraiflivQ which imply freedom of choice. Simple or impulsive 
mete and aetB acts are determined by a single motive, whereas 
complex acts, though they may be determined by a 
single motive, imply a choice between several. An impulsive 
action, whether internal or external, is therefore quicker than an 
act of choice, which is preceded by a feeling of doubt and 
hesitation. The latter is also termed a free act, or an act of 
" free will," because it expresses more clearly than any other the 
freedom, spontaneity, and independence of the individual with 
regard to external stimuli. Impulsive acts are also acts of volition, v 
though in a lesser degree than acts of free will, and possess the 
character of spontaneous consciousness, which distinguishes all 
manifestations of the will. The old Psychology, on the contrary, i 
considered acts of free will as the only manifestations of volition, ) 
placing acts of impulse on a par with automatic actions. 
Impulsive acts have great importance in organic life ; but they 
are not original, it being extremely probable that many actions 
which are at present impulsive were originally the outcome of 
choice.^ The repetition of these actions, stimulated by a feeling 
of pleasure, which undoubtedly accompanies actions which favour 
the vital functions, must have gradually rendered impulsive all 
those acts which have as their object the preservation of the 
individual and of the species. Consequently, as the psychical 
life of animals is generally confined to those acts, it follows that 
it should be almost exclusively composed of simple impulses. The^ 
concatenation of these acts is what is called " instinct," which is 
common to man and animals alike, but is much stronger in 
the latter, the mental life in man being more independent of 
external stimuli. In the evolution of the species it is very 
probable that many of the external acts of volition, which 
were originally simple or impulsive, became subsequently habitual 
in the organism as vital and purely reflex functions. This 
would explain their teleological character. The problem of their 
origin is connected with the study of primary biological mani- 
festations, concerning which there do not yet exist sufficient 
scientific data. 

Internal acts, properly so-called, produce purely mental effects, n 
with changes in the stream of presentations, and consequently in 
the feelings which accompany them. A stream of presentations 

' Wundt, op, cit,^ p. S4S foU. 
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means, therefore, a series of acts of volition, as also a series ot' 
emotions, seeing that during each single moment of its course we 
iftMraoiior perform an " apperceptive " act lotemal acts may als(i 
▼oiitioa. i^e simple or complex, purely )>assive associations or 
associations guided by free will, and therefore acts of the logical 
intelligence. The will marks the highest degree of evolution, 
and it b at the root of all scientific discoveries and of creative 
art ; for without a will to regulate the images which fill, for 
instance, the mind of an artist in accordance with some pre- 
established design, he could produce little more than fui:iti\'e 
impressions, and never a complete work of art. 

This theory we owe to Wundt, and it is accepted by the 
majority of modem psychologbts.' Its importance with regard to 
the general connection of psychological phenomena is great 1: 
solves in a satisfactory fashion the problem of the relatior.s 
between the various elements of the mind, and shows the |)cculsar 
character which distinguishes them from mechanical phenomena. 
Wundt's theory, moreover, has the additional merit of rcconcilir^ 
intcllectualism with voluntarism. 

The will Ls not a .simple presentation, nor a transformed 
feeling, but a spontaneous impulse, something sui j^tuh^ which 
cannot be comi)arcd to either of those mental actinties. On the 
other hand, it is not a purely organic and mechanical impuL^. 
manifesting itself in reflex movements, but a conscious phetiomr- 
non and a fundamental element of con.sciousness itself Keflcv 
movement comes, therefore, as a con.scqucncc, and is the tran^ 
formation of a free and conscious act into an impulsi^x arJ 
mechanical one. This impulse, consequently, is not blind, as 
Schopenhauer would have it, but produced and guided by a 
presentation which becomes in this way its puqxise, and :« 
originally preceded by a feeling or an emotion, though the latter 
may be entirely wanting in the impulsive act itself Will, feelin^:. 
and presentation are therefore closely connected, nor can they be 
se|>arated, except by a process of abstraction. The first t*^ ^ 
represent the subjective and inmost side of consciousness the !▲*: 
AitMUoaa '^'* objective aLS|>ect, but both asjiccts are clo^ly ».ir. 
itai nected, and not, as Schopenhauer believed, distin«.t 
This connection is best shown in the phenomenon ci at- 
tention, of which logical thought is the most complete ex|>rcs^io'*. 

' Wundl'i theory it not to be found in his works in the abofre fom. b^Jt 
we have attempted to coodense it from the vafions pUMges to his wort 
he deals with the general connection of oieotal p i oce sa c a . 
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Feeling also necessarily accompanies every sensation and 
presentation, though not as an inherent quality, but as a subjective 
state which, though caused by them, is only partly dependent upon 
them, being in fact a consequence of all the psychical antecedents 
of the individual and of his character. Feeling, especially in the \ 
form of emotion, determines an act of volition (external or internal), 
which in its turn determines a presentation, by which new feelings 
and acts of willing are brought into being, and so on. There is> 
thus formed what may be termed a " psychic circle," ^ in which 
neither the beginning nor the end, neither the cause nor the effect, 
of a conscious process are discernible. The will is, however, the * 
central point of all mental manifestations, forming, as it were, 
the substratum upon which they rest, and constituting the most 
characteristic of all mental factors. This explains why the new 
doctrine, which has its most eminent representative in Wundt, has 
been called voluntarism^ as opposed to the older intellectualism.* 
It must not be supposed, however, that the will is here understood x 
as Schopenhauer understood it, in the sense of a blind impulse in 
open contrast to the intelligence. Wundt, on the contrary, sees 
a close connection between will and intelligence, and considers 
them to be inseparable. It is not surprising, therefore, that he 
should have been occasionally accused of being an intellectualist, 
as well as of being a follower of Schopenhauer.' 

Psychology, after having passed through various phases like 
the physical sciences, has thus arrived at the notion of the 
Vnitvofttie indivisibility of primitive mental factors, which are not 
pqrcibieai separate faculties, but properties of one and the same 
phenomenon. Old-fashioned physical science also 
believed that the various physical properties of bodies, such as 

^ Jodl (Lehrbuch der Psychologies p. 136) calls it "der Kreislauf des psychischen 
Geschehens." See also Ward, Encyclopcsdia Britannica^ Vol. XX., pp. 42, 43. 

* See Paulsen, EinUitung in die Philosophies Bk. I., chap. vi. ("Intellek- 
tualistische und voluntaristische Psychologie "). Paulsen was the first to apply 
the term voluntarisUc to this new psychological doctrine. His own conception 
of the will is more metaphysical than Wundt's, and more like Schopenhauer's. 
The primitive form of the will is, in his opinion, the impulse (der Tried)^ which 
appears to consciousness " als gefQhlter Drang, auf hOherer Stufe als Begierde 
zu bestimmter Lebensbethfltigung " (p. 123). See Wundt, op. cit., p. 579 : " In 
dem Trieb^ als dem auf alien Stufen des Psychischen Lebens Anzutrefifenden 
Grundprocess, sind alle Elemente bereits enthalten, die in den hOheren Bewusst- 
seinsvorg&ngen wiederkehren, und diese sind vollstflndig aus der Verbindung 
und Dififerenzirung der Triebe abzuleiten." 

* Kalpe, Einleiiung in die Philosophies p. 188. Ladd, Psychology : Descriptive 
and Explanaicrys pp. %o — 51. 
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impenetrability, etc, were independent of each other, and that 
they could be found in opposition as well as in combination. 
Contemporary Psychology b unanimous in recognising that the 
three mental properties of cognition, feeling, and willing are in- 
separable. One of the most eminent modem psychologists 
Hoffding, attributes great significance to this fact, and, in one of 
the finest chapters of his work, conclusively proves that there can- 
not exist cognition unattended by feeling and will, nor feeling and 
will without presentation to govern them.' Hoffding concludes 
that the will is the most fundamental mental phenomenon, and 
exercises a marked influence upon all the phenomena of conscious- 
ness.' The action which these elements reciprocally exercise upun 
each other is also noted by Sully,' Jodl, Baldwin, and other 
contemporary psychologists.^ 

In order, nevertheless, that the absurd notion of the division 
of the faculties (which is partly maintained by the division of 
the subject-matter of Psychology into the three sections of 
cognition, feeling, and will)' may be completely superseded, it 
is especially necessary to bear in mind the capital importance 
of the will as the foundation of all mental phenomena, in mhich 
all the activities of consciousness are concentrated, and whence 
they, so to say, radiate. The problem of the relation betm*ccn 
will and cognition, with which metaphysicians had grappled to 
no avail, owing to their limitation of the will to mere external 
movements, is thus resolved by scientific Psychology. The meta- 
physical dissertations on the subject in Hartmann s PkzLysofky 
of t/u Unconscious are well known. As it was not possible 
to explain the relation of will to cognition with the ideas 
current amongst the old psychologists, Hartmann was obliged t^» 
have recourse to the hy|X)thcsis of unconscious ideas. Similar!) . 

> See HAffTding, Outlitus of Psychology, p. 87 foil., p. 398 iciBL. p. 33 1 loll 

* ** If any one of the thrre sprcirt of consciout eleinenu is to be fcfardr d a« 
the originftl fonn of conscious ne»» it must eridently be the wiU* (Hdffd^r* 
of, <ii,» p. 99). 

* Sully, Thf Humam Mimd. I., p. 67, etc. On the in t erdcpeudeocr <i. 
•eoution and movement, tee Fer6*s interesting book SetumHom tt ■M wr i a mC 
(1887) 

* Jodl Ijthrbmck dtr Psyckohgie, pp. 138—139 (** GmndfitnctsoocB 6r% 
BewuMtseins ") : ** £mpfindun|[, GefQhl, Wille in unCrennbArvr AbhAn^fknt 
von einjnder scehenil. rtKulirrn sich gefensettig und fiihreo sich w^ecbseUrtf^ 
immer neue Kraft lu." Baldwin, Hmuihook 0/ PsyckoUgy,VcL L« ppk 40-41 
<** Unity of the Three Classes in Consciousness *'). 

' See Ladd. of. di.. p. s^ ; •m «^ Stout s chapter on *" Faulty P»ycbola«7 ' 
{Mmmttm/of Psychology^ p. 103 icXW 
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» 

the explanation given by Spencer, followed by Bain, Ribot, and 
others of the ideo-motor impulses, is insufficient — in the first 
place, because the act of willing is restricted to the outer act, 
considered as a reflex movement; and in the second place, 
because it does not explain the relation between presentation 
and will. No course, consequently, is left but to consider the 
outer act of volition simply as the natural continuation of the 
inner act, which consists in apperception, and is essential to 
determine it. It may be objected that not even this theory 
explains how the corporeal movement can so combine itself with 
the mental impulse as to constitute a single phenomenon. This, 
however, is a question of much more general import than that 
of the genesis of the will, inasmuch as it is connected with 
the problem of the relations between mind and body, which 
has been already discussed. We have seen that the most 
acceptable hypothesis on that question is the theory of 
psychophysical parallelism. Psychology, moreover, must limit its 
investigations to the study of the formation and evolution of 
mental phenomena, and of the causal relations which connect 
them. Thus, with respect to the will, its object is to investigate 
its origin, and to ascertain its relations to presentation and 
feeling. 

We have seen that the data of individual and experimental 
Psychology do not admit of a separation between the three \ 
elements of will, feeling, and cognition, which are not to be 
considered as entities, but as different properties of the same 
phenomenon. We must now inquire whether the history of the 
evolution of consciousness arrives at a different conclusion. 

The greatest philosopher of the nineteenth century who has 
asserted and upheld the principle of evolution in all branches of 
g^j^^^^^ existence — Herbert Spencer — fails to apply his general 
tbaoiy of doctrine consistently to Psychology. According to his 
"■ theory, evolution follows two parallel lines — from the 
homogeneous to the heterogeneous, and from the disconnected to 
the connected. According to Spencer, a confused mass with no 
differentiation nor connection of parts gradually becomes evolved 
into an organisation, the constituents of which assume little by 
little different functions, and become always more closely con- 
nected. Spencer applies this doctrine to general cosmology and 
individual oi^nisms, as well as to social institutions and to all 
manifestations of the spirit It would appear natural that he 
should admit the same with regard to the evolution of conscious- 
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ness, from which social institutions spring, and, therefore, that 
from a homogeneous mass of mingled sensation, feeling, and will 
with no differentiation, there should gradually have evolved itself 
an increasingly complex whole with variously developed and con- 
nected constituent parts. Instead of this, Spencer is of opinion 
that the mental functions are derived solely from reflex movement. 
His preference for the conception of mechanical evolution a< 
applied to Psychology is here especially patent No mental 
function can be derived from a reflex movement, which is purely 
mechanical, nor a conscious act of willing from a presentation. 
If we consider micro-organisms, in which mental life is reduced 
to the most elementary functions, we find that they posse^^. 
though in an inconsiderable degree, the three activities which 
are found in a fully developed consciousness — namely, cognition 
in its most rudimentary form of pure sensation, feeling, conM^tint: 
probably in a confused state of organic well-being, or the rr\*er9c. 
and, finally, volition in its impulsive form, and having for ir^ 
object the preservation of the individual and of the species A« 
a consequence of the progressive differentiation of the orgar^ 
and of the functions of the body, the mental life becomes a!^> 
■iBvitaBtoumore complex. Sensation, from its primiti\'c form if a 
•foiBtftflaof feeling of confused and homogeneous motion or of tacti> 
and organic sensation, becomes, owing to the format: -'*. 
of the various sensorial organs, split up into variou^ kind< ct 
sensations. The sensorial life becomes more varied, prcscntaiiv.** 
gives place to memory and to associations, and, finally, all thc<< 
elements, variously combined, constitute that web of ircntal 
phenomena which makes up the consciousness of the anatomical'.y 
and physiologically highest and most differentiated animal — mar. 
Mental evolution, understood in this fashion, runs pc-rfc\'t!> 
parallel with biological evolution. 

The fundamental activities of consciousness are thus dexxloj^r i 
by a progressive evolution, though remaining closely conncctr.i 
with cich other, precisely as the various |>arts of the or^anx^n 
are developed in orgain'c evolution.* The greater complexity 
of {xrrceptive and ideational elements brings with it necessanl> Jk 
greater wealth of feeling and a greater complication of the a.:^ 
of volition. In the history of human thought and feeling— in *thc' 
words, in the histor>' of civilisation —we find abundant proi^f < t 




' Sre K(lli>r, htnltihtn^ in da Pkilvsof^Mu, p. 19$, and PkiUs S 
(VjiI V, chap. II. "Ihr Lrhrr vom Willcii." etc. p 221), Jodl, c>/ *i/. p 1 ;• 
Ladd, <»/. at, p. $8. 
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this. The contrast between intellect on the one hand, and feeling 
iKMUeet and ^^^ ^'^ ^^ ^^ other, which Schopenhauer accepted as 
<'*"•*•«*«''• an incontrovertible fact, and which is a fundamental 
tenet of many contemporary novelists (who often pose as pro- 
fessional psychologists), is by no means confirmed by historical 
j^^^_ observation. According to Schopenhauer, man's inner-w 
tMsamtm most nature, constituted by innate, deeply rooted 
^*"^' instincts, is not susceptible of change, in spite of the 
continual progress of his intelligence ; for the latter has a purely 
cc^itive mission, and does not influence the original character 
of the individual The mind may consequently be endowed with 
acumen and culture, it may perceive what is wrong and disapprove 
of it ; but if the character of the individual is inclined to wrong- 
doing, the intelligence cannot prevent or even correct his 
reprehensible inclinations. Well-doing or wrong-doing do not ^ 
therefore depend upon the intellect, but on the character, on the 
" will" A certain affinity may be noticed between this theory 
and the well-known doctrine of Rousseau, according to which man 
is born with good qualities and spoilt by civilisation. Rousseau 
also lays stress on the contrast between intellectual culture and 
the primitive feelings, considering, however, that the good instincts 
alone are original Schopenhauer goes further, and severs entirely 
cognition from volition. 

Although this doctrine enjoys a certain amount of favour 
(especially among novelists), it is nevertheless certain that few 
psychological doctrines are so lacking in solid foundation. It is 
a fact that we do not always make our actions tally with our 
ideas, and that, in spite of the highest moral principles we profess, ^ 
we do not always succeed in overcoming our bad inclinations and 
in getting the better of our foibles. There are even cases in which ^ 
men of no common degree of intelligence and culture commit 
actions which reveal a low mind, and others in which learning, 
talent, and refinement of artistic taste are coupled with a total 
absence of moral sense, or even of the most elementary feelings 
of humanity. The latter cases are, however, so generally recognised 
as abnormal that they cannot be explained without admitting the 
presence of a serious disorder of the mental faculties, and are 
consequently to be considered by psychiatry. Yet even the 
more frequent cases, in which there exists a certain discord 
between ideas, feelings, and actions, cannot be adduced as a proof 
that there is no connection between will and knowledge. The 
connections between the various mental activities cannot be con- 
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sidcred as physical relations, where a given cause invariably pro- 
duces a certain eflect, nor can they be considered only from 
the point of view of the individual consciousness ; but they must 
on the contrary, be studied from the point of view of historical 
evolution as a whole. As we shall see farther on, in respect to 
mental phenomena we cannot speak of effects which take place in 
a certain measure and in a given form, and consequently are easily 
determined beforehand. Wc cannot say in advance that a certain 
form and degree of feeling and a certain act of volition will folkym- 
on a given presentation. Moreover, these three manifestations 
are almost always combined into one single process, so that we 
cannot tell which of them is the cause and which the effect of 
the others. The relation between them is one of close inter- 
dependence, and must be understood as a connection existing 
between various parts of an organism, which are all closdy con- 
nected and are all simultaneously and progressively evolved, but 
none of which can be fixed upon as the cause of the others 
Similarly we find a simultaneous and progressive evolution of the 
mental activities, but, owing to their close connection, each has 
an influence on the development of the others, as is the case with 
the different parts of the organism.' It is thus natural that the 
growth and complication of the cognitive life should have an 
influence on the feelings and the volition. It must« however, be 
borne in mind that each of these two parts— objective and 
subjective— develops itself in accordance with its nature ; the 
objective and cognitive element much earlier than the subjective. 
Hpmt^aad for ideas travel much more rapidly than feelings, which 
ri4i4i4u. j^rc conser\*ative by nature.' There have been RKMnents 
in the life of humanity when, owing to some individual mann 
testation of genius, men have been too sanguine concerning the 
rate of progress attained, and such moments have generally been 
followed by periods of disillusion, when it has been percet%rd 
that the feelings and habits of humanity had not advanced at the 
same pace as its ideas. An apposite instance of this we ha\-e m 
the intcUectualist and revolutionary period of the second half of 
the cii^htccnth century, which was followed by the clerical and 
romantic reaction of the beginning of the nineteenth. These fact%. 

* Src LjicH who ipcaks {of. a/^ p. $8) of all the to-called facuhiet as retuHicc 
Irom thr drvrtopment of mental life by the combinatioo ami eUboratioo ol tbc 
aiinplrr and more elementary |Mychical actiribes. 

* ThiB tt shown, with his usual deamesa and force, by HOMiag in Sua 
i*ty(Mciy, p. J4Q» and in his Etkik, p. 321. 
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however undeniable, do not destroy the principle by which mental 
elements are closely connected in their evolution. A fact generally 
admitted, even by those who deny the above principles, is that not 
only have moral ideas made great progress, but (although this is 
denied by many) that the moral feelings and habits which con- 
stitute morality have made great progress. If we have to notice a 
discord between our ideas and our actions, this springs from the 
fact that our moral standard has become higher, and that the 
effort which we constantly make to conform our actions to it is 
necessarily somewhat detrimental to the moral equilibrium. 

This is well in one respect, for it indicates that certain habits, 
which we originally followed unhesitatingly, being out of harmony 
with our new ideas, are no longer satisfactory. The history of 
civilisation may be called a continual effort to adapt feelings and 
habits to new moral ideas. Many of the ideas which were once 
the prerogative of a chosen few have now entered into the 
popular mind and are sanctioned by usage and law. Likewise 
many actions which used to be habitual, and even considered 
natural, are now considered criminal and are universally stigma- 
tised. In the same manner our own individual and social customs 
will in their turn some day be condemned as immoral, and others 
which we do not even think of, or only look upon as unattainable 
ideals, may some day be common. The morality of a country 
must consequently be judged not by the number of immoral facts 
which take place in that country, but by the reaction which such 
events cause on the moral consciousness of the majority of its 
inhabitants. When the moral consciousness is high, the moral 
standard will also be high, and the effort to reach it will be 
general.^ 

It is not the case, therefore, that mental culture leaves the 
foundation of individual character intact, for the character, though 
possessing a substratum of hereditary instincts and aptitudes, is 
nevertheless in a state of continual formation, and therefore sus- 
ceptible to the influences and circumstances of the external world 
and of intellectual culture. In order to have a real, conscious 
morality, the mind must be free and aspire towards high ideals, 
and nothing favours suchS a state so much as intellectual culture. 
Primitive and ignorant man cannot have a very high degree of 
morality, owing to the fact that instinct alone is only capable of 

1 See HOffding, EMk, p. 106 (" 1st die Kultur ein Weg zur allgemeinen 
Wohlfabrt "); J. H. Muirhead, Elements of Eihics^ Bk. V.; and J. S. Mackenzie, 
A Manual of Ethics^ Bk. III., chap. yii. 
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restricted moral ideas and feelings. Where instinct rules, there may 
exist, perhaps, a greater degree of harmony between the \-arioui 
psychical activities, but not a morality in the proper sense of the word 
The theory, therefore, that culture spoils the original good instincts 
in man is entirely false, and finds no corroboration either in the 
study of individuals or in history.' 

What is true in the historical evolution of ci\nlisation is true 
in the case of individual Psychology. In the individual we always 
find the three fundamental properties of consciousness clo^ly 
connected. None of them can exist by itself or be the cause oi 
the other tu'o. The mental factor most often neglected by moderr 
as well as by the old Psychology is feeling. The pola of con- 
scious life, according to some psychological theories, are the 
intelligence and the will, the latter expressing most clearly the 
distinctive character of liberty and spontaneous conscious activit>' 
As regards feeling, we have seen how certain recent theories 
either eliminate it entirely or reduce it to a factor of secondar>* 
importance. Intellectual phenomena, according to these doctrines, 
are unaccompanied by feeling or emotion, so that wc ani\-e 
thereby at a complete separation of the three psychical activities. 
Few theories have as little foundation. The notion of a wiW 
which should be set in motion by purely intellectual motives i- 
an absurdity. What really gives the impulse to an act of \-oIitiv>r. 
is in every case a feeling or an emotion. Emotion and ac: 
constitute together the process of volition. Even the most 
abstract intellectual actions are determined by feelings, and mcr 
who consecrate their lives to purely scientific and intellectuAl 
objects, so far from being without any capacity for feeling, as :« 
generally supposed, are, on the contrary, generally inspired by thr 
most noble ideals and emotions.' Their indifference to evcr>-thir ^* 
which docs not concern their ideal is what causes them common!;, 
to be thought insensible. Hence the absurdity of the notion that 
feeling; is destined to gradually dwindle away. It is enough t 
obserN'c the immense, and often disinterested, work which g <^ 
on daily in every field of human activity, and especially in iKj: 



* llAffiling i/C/Aik, p. nyg) rightly u)t that it ii u much a duly to rcBi oi < L-t 
tavigr fir Ihr child from the sUle of restricted moral ideal in which he finds huBtri* 
*' as to awaken a slre|>er from somnambulism dangerous to himself and oCher« 

' Srr (V T. Udd in his work on the /'kiAtsofky 0/ AmnrU^t (New Yock 
i^;7K p !'■) " ^^ cognition at all is possible withcHit th« presence d mStk*. ^' 
and rni'itmnul fartoni in the %'ery act of cognition, or without the influence iW •!» 
fat tiirs iivrr the naturr of the cognitive process ttsrll. T(» know ts tu tv«l aj «r. 
in think " 
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of science and that of art, to be convinced of that fact Would 
such daring and noble endeavours be possible in a world without 
ideals and guided solely by intellect ? ^ 

Modern Psychology therefore no longer admits the division of 
consciousness into so many distinct and disconnected faculties. 
The notion of the unity of consciousness is now an accepted 
fact. Consciousness is not divided into higher and lower faculties, 
because it is composed of elements which mingle and separate 
in continually changing formations. These primary elements are 
reduced to two — sensations and simple feelings. From the former 
are evolved the various presentative and ideational complexes ; 
from the latter, the emotions and volitional processes. The will 
is not, properly speaking, a mental factor, but something more. 
It is the primary impulse which sets in motion the development 
of conscious activity and regulates the formation and various 
combinations of psychical complexes. If the whole of conscious* 
ness is thus reduced to psychical elements, the theory of its division 
into higher and lower faculties, which was a relic of the Platonic 
and Aristotelian philosophy, falls to the ground. Between sensa- 
tions and the higher forms of intelligence there is only a difference 
of degree of complexity. Nor can one talk of faculties of the 
mind, but only of properties, the psychical phenomena manifesting 
themselves in the three forms of cognition, feeling, and will. 

1 I have noted this in my paper above quoted on Ribot's Psychology of the 
Feelmgs {Rruista ItaOana difilosofia^ 1896). 



CHAPTER VI 

ON THE COMPOSITION AND DEVELOPMENT OF 

MENTAL UFE 

Granted that, as we have seen in the preceding chapter, the 
so-called mental ** faculties '* are nothing but properties or a^^pect^ 
of consciousness, closely connected among themselves in a united 
whole, there would seem to exbt no longer any reason for dividing 
the subject-matter of Psychology into three classes, according as 
it refers to cognition, feeling, or will. 

In accordance with this view, the best method to follow would 
be apparently that of considering the mental processes as a whole 
and as they present themselves immediately — that ts^as a 
complex of presentations of actual objects and representa- 
tions of the memory, of various kinds of feelings, desires, impulses, 
and so forth. Nor have there been wanting those amongst nx>dem 
psychologists who have followed that method. Nevertheless, it 
cannot be called a scientific method With equal reason, the 
physical and biological sciences might deal in the same way with 
the several phenomena which form their subject-matter, studpn^: 
them as they present themselves to direct observation. Scientitk 
observation, however, is not identical with empirical observatioR. 
The former is not content with taking phenomena as they come, 
and dealing with them according to the causal order in which tfae>' 
appear ; but endeavours to establish a genetic sequence b ct» cc ! > 
them, and to show why a given phenomenon should result £noo 
one particular cause and not from another. This requires a proce» 
of analysis which has for its object the isolation and dissection c4 
the various mental processes, and the reduction of the more 
complex to the simpler, so as to find a scientific explanatiim oc 
the genesis and evolution of consciousness. This is what the 
experimental method has most successfully effected, and moderr. 
psychological treatises all keep more or less explicitly to this 
method of proceeding from the simpler to the more cocnp^x 
processes. Wundt has kept to it in his last work of general 
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Psychology, and has followed it more systematically than other 
authors. Even such authors as HoiTding (who still retain the 
threefold division as the basis of discussion) allow it to be 
plainly understood that such a distinction is purely formal and 
external. 

The old Psychology, and especially that of Herbart, took 
presentations as the elements of mind, whereas it has now been 
proved that these are themselves compounded of simpler elements — 
viz. sensations. Considered as such, presentations are not im- 
mutable, as the external objects to which they refer, but are 
regulated by the laws of consciousness, which govern the mental 
factors, whereof they are compounded.^ 

The experimental method has enabled Psychology to make 
an accurate study of sensation, the result of which has been to 

variova ^^^ ^® ^^ ^^^ classes known to the old Psychology 
kinds of (viz. the senses of touch, smell, sight, hearing, and taste) 
"*"* two important orders of sensations — namely, muscular 

or motor, and organic or diffused.* 

In order to produce a sensation a stimulus is necessary, and 
this is differently understood by Psychology and Physiology. A 
stimulus in physiolc^y is that which produces a change in the 
nervous system. When the nervous excitation is not perceived 
by consciousness — i£. when it fails to reach the *' threshold " of the 
latter — it is a purely physiological excitation. We have, therefore, 

' See W. E. Scripture's article "Zur Definition einer Vorstellung" {Philo- 
sophische Studien, Vol. VII., p. 213). 

' The organic sensations (Organempfindungen) embrace, according to KQlpe, 
the "muscular, tendinous, articular, and common sensations." The last he 
analyses with great ability. Kdlpe, moreover, believes in the existence of 
another sense, which he calls the " static," or the sense of the equilibrium of our 
body, connected with the semicircular canals of the inner aural apparatus. This 
opinion, however, is by no means generally accepted. Wundt comprises the 
sensations of motion (organic and tactile sensations) in one single class, which he 
calls that of the '* general sense" (des allgemeinen Sinnes, Outlines, p. 46 ; Grund- 
2Uge der physiologischen Psychologic^ Vol. I., p. 140 foil.). James {Psychology) 
distinguishes two classes — one of touch, temperature, pain, and muscular sen- 
sations, the other of sensations of motion. Baldwin adds to the seven classes 
we have quoted the sensation of temperature {Handbook, etc., Vol. I., p. 97). Sully 
{Human Mind, Vol. I.) divides the senses into six classes, putting together 
muscular and diffused sensations (p. 122 foil.). Jodl keeps to the division 
into seven classes. This part of Psychology possesses a very abundant 
literature. Amongst special works, suffice it to quote Mach*s writings, 
Stumpfs on acoustic sensations. Kroner's on the corporeal sense, and 
Helmholtz's on visual sensations. 

15 
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a stimulus in a psychological sense only in the case that it affects 
consciousness.^ The stimulus may be external or internal, ac- 
cording as it is constituted by processes, which take place with- 
out or within the body. External stimuli are physical or chemical, 
the former being sometimes divided as follows : mechanical 
(pressure, collision, dragging) ; acoustic (aerial, periodica^ and 
non-periodical vibrations) ; thermal (cold and heat); optical ;^ homo- 
geneous and mixed light) ; and electrical (galvanic, inducti^r. 
currents).' The process which precedes the ner\'ous stimulus 
is likewise physical or chemical. Thus we have mechanica! 
senses in the case of pressure and hearing, and chemical senses 
in the case of temperature, smell, taste, and sight Physiolugical 
researches on the mechanical and chemical properties of the nervc^ 
are sufficiently familiar, as, for instance, the h>'pothests n^>« 
generally rejected) that they possess a peculiar quality in \*irtuc 
of which they arc only capable of transmitting to the cerebral 
centres that particular form of stimulus and no other.' The 
internal stimuli are also called physiological, and nuy be d;v 
tinguished into peripheral and central, according as the>- have 
their origin in the bodily organs or in the brain itself A centra: 
stimulus is indispensable in order to bring about a sen&atioo. 
whereas a peripheral or physical stimulus is not always neccssan . 
and accordingly some psychologists divide the sensations ints> 
the two great categories of the external or peripheral and the 
reproduced.* While, however, the old Psychology believed th^t 
the processes of reproduction are purely psychical, and vitfaoo: 
any physiological substratum, modem Psychology, though re- 
cognising the great difference between perceived and reprodocci 
sensations, does not admit that there exists any sabstantu! 
difference of principle between them. 

The sensations which are generally studied first are th; 
cutaneous tactile, or general sensations. The term ** general ' 
is applied to them for two reasons : first, because the sense « - 
touch is the one which offers the greatest sensitive surface :. 
external stimuli ; secondly, because it is the only sense corooof 
ti> all organic beings from which the other senses ha\x btc 

' This ti thr definition given by Kolpe, Om/iitus, p. 78. 

* Kul|>e, 4if. ai. p. Ko. 

* See Wundt'i ample Ueaunent of Che subject in his Grmrndsn^t si' 
pkfsiol^gisikin Psytkoiojiu, Vol. I., Part U chap. vi. ; l*art II .. chap rb ^«r 
alto his Outhmes, p. 38. 

* KQipe divides I hem into periphcraUy and centrally initiated. 
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evolved by a gradual process of diflferentiation.^ Some psycholo- 
gists (such as Wundt and James), taking rather the quality than 
the origin of the sensations into consideration, place the tactile 
together with the muscular and organic sensations, under the 
comprehensive term of "sensations of the general sense," 
dividing them subsequently into the four classes of sensations of 
pressure, of cold, of heat, and of pain. Those sometimes called 
muscular, which are the result of tension and movements of the 
muscles and of the joints, are thus reduced to simple sensations 
of pressure ; while the so-called organic or diffused sensations, 
which are caused by the vital organic functions, are likewise 
reduced to sensations of pressure or of pain. The uncertainty 
and disagreement observable in the classifications given of these 
" general " sensations are an inevitable consequence of the diffi- 
culty of distinguishing them with precision, if one confines one- 
self to the " qualitative" aspect On the other hand, the distinction 
becomes more marked when the emphasis is laid upon the intensity 
of feeling attending each class. It is a fact, for instance, that 
organic sensations exercise more influence upon the general dis- 
position of the mind probably than any other order of sensations, 
owing especially to the intensity of the tone of feeling which is 
connected with them. There are also vivid feelings related to 
sensations of temperature, whereas those in connection with sen- 
sations of pressure and caused by the muscles are less intense. 

Amongst these general sensations, the muscular and the 
organic or diffiised have been the object of very careful study 
in recent times. Bain was the first to study the muscular sense 
and to draw attention to its importance in the evolution of 
mental life.' For it must be remembered that muscular sensa- 
tions are associated with all kinds of complex mental functions, 
and contribute jointly with visual sensations to the formation of 
space-presentations. Some modern psychologists have even 
exaggerated their importance to the extent of considering them 
the only positive data we have for determining the character of 
most mental processes. Diffused and organic sensations have 
also been carefully studied, especially by physiologists, and as 
regards their relations with the physiological phenomena which 
cause them.' An attempt has also been made at classifying 

* Wundt, GrundMUge, VoL I., p. 410. 
' Bain, Senses and Intellect^ Part I., chap. ii. 

3 See BeauniSi Les sensations internes Paris, (1889). Under that name 
Beaunis studies oiganic and muscular sensations, sensations of pain, etc 
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with precision gustatory sensations, which have been divided irto 
four principal categories — acid, sweet, bitter, and salt. Acou>::c 
sensations fall naturally into two classes— one of simple no-.^- 
sensations, which are homogeneous, and one of tone-sensatior.s. 
which are complex. Visual sensations, lastly, are divided in:-) 
achromatic and chromatic The quality of the sensations 
once described, Psychology endeavours to establish their in- 
tensity by means of the methods enumerated in the precedtr.;: 
chapter. 

After sensations it is necessary to consider the second of the 
two primary psychical elements — viz. simple feelings. E\-er>' 
p^yoniQiQ sensation is connected with a feeling-tone, wh:ch. 
TimTiii. however, is never found isolated in reality, but is t^c 
product of a twofold process of abstraction. It is necessar>* t • 
separate it, in the first place, from its sensation, and, in thr 
second place, to choose from among the various feelings which 
may accompany a .sensation the one which is most constants- 
connected with it. 

Simple feelings arc an addition of modem experimental 
Psychology, for the old-fashioned intellectualist school, as ut:. 
as modem English empirical Psychology, held as an und.<^ 
puted dogma that the mental life reduces itself in the \^< 
analysis to sensations.' Even now this is not an uncomrro^ 
mistake. Meantime we reser\*e it for consideration in the nc\: 
chapter. 

All writers, however, who follow modern scientific methv^i^ 
arc not agreed in accepting these conclusions. Sully, in h:^ 
chief work The Human Mimd (1892), as well as in his sh<r:rr 
Outlines of Psychology (2nd edit 1895), places anx>ngst the 
" primitive psychical elements " not only the sensations rrc. 
simple affective phenomena, but also the simple reactions arc 
primary psychophysical complications — that is to say, reflex a*d 
instinctive acts. Sully, moreover, following herein the examp> 
of several contemporary psychologists, attributes to sensatK^r 
besides quality and intensity, also the character of mas$i\Tre^« 
or extcnsity. '* Next to intensity and quality,** says he, * the 
most imi)ortant feature of sensation is massiveness or exten!»;t>' 
. . . . Kxtcnsity is thus a new quantitative aspect or dirocn>Kc 
nf sensation. There is more or less of sensation accordini: a5 
a larger or smaller sensitive area is acted upon. In certair 
cases, es|>ccially that of sensations of touch and sight this 

• .See KQl|»e. OmitineM, p. 350 folL, on the *" lotestigBlioo of tbt 
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extensity, or extensive magnitude, becomes definitely appreciable 
or measurable." ^ 

Thus also James maintains that ^' the element which is more or 
less discernible in every sensation is the original sensation of space, 
which, by means of processes of discrimination, association, and 
selection, gives us the exact knowledge of space we may sub- 
sequently possess." * 

James Ward is likewise of opinion that just as intensity is 
as much an element of sensation as the sensible quality, so 
extension, being an entirely peculiar feeling inseparable from the 
sensational quality which accompanies it, must also be considered 
a sensational element' Kiilpe, Jodl, and Titchener are also of the 
opinion that besides quality and intensity, extension and duration 
are characteristics of sensation."* Baldwin, on the contrary, besides 
quality and intensity (which he improperly calls "quantity"), 
adds duration, and the tone of feeling accompanying each 
sensation.* 

These opinions of some of the best contemporary psychologists 
deserve notice, inasmuch as they furnish further proof of the fact 
which we have already touched upon — namely, that the experi- 
mental method has not yet succeeded in doing away with certain 
traditional ideas, which are an obstacle to the adoption by 
Psychology of a method similar to that of the physical sciences. 
The physical sciences, in their search after primary elements, 
must of necessity sever them by means of abstraction from all 
their surroundings, in order to subsequently examine the laws 
which govern their co-ordination and composition. This must 
also be done by Psychology. The experimental method, after a 
minute analysis of our perceptions, has succeeded in reducing them 
to two kinds of primitive and simple elements — ^that is, sensations 

» SuUy, The Human Mind, Vol. I., p. 94. 

* James, The Principles of Psychology, Vol. II., p. 135. '* In the sensations of 
bearing, touch, sight, and pain we are accustomed to distinguish from among the 
other elements the element of voluminousness " (p. 134). 

> See Encyclop€tdia Britannica^ 9th edit., art. " Psychology," pp. 46 — 53. See 
the same ideas in Stumpf, Tanpyschologie, pp. 207 — 1\ i. 

* Kalpe, Outlines, p. 29 : '* Applying this criterion to sensation, we have to 
predicate of it four attributes : quality, intensity, duration, and extension." 
Extension is the property only of tactile and visual sensations; quality and 
duration are common to aU sensations; intensity is excluded from visual 
sensations because every change in their intensity produces at the same time a 
change of quality. See also Jodl, Lehrbuch, p. 203. 

^ Baldwin, Handbook of Psychology, Vol. I., p. 85. 
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and elementary feelings. These are really and essentially 
Tbeioua- psychical elements, as being purely qualities, the idea 



ttons poOTen of quantity being excluded from them. It is true, 
<tiiaiitatiT6 as James notes, that a sensation cannot be separated 
^*""*'**'* from the particular point of space to which it refers ; 
but Psychology is in no way concerned with the relations which 
hold between the internal and external orders of phenomena. 
Seeing that this is a question regarding the principles and 
conditions of our knowledge, it must be left to the science of 
epistemology. Psychology, on the contrary, has to consider sen- 
sations and elementary feelings by themselves, as qualitative and 
intensive states, and to ascertain the different modes in which 
they are organised and combined in order to form the various 
mental processes. Of the latter, the perception of space and 
that of time are the first and simplest, being the outcome of 
the relation between two or more sensations. 

In order, therefore, to form a true conception of what a sensation 
is, it is necessary not only to make abstraction from the other 
sensations which accompany it and are caused by sensorial im- 
pressions, but also from reproduced sensations which may easily 
become associated with them. Sensation, therefore, is a pure ab- 
straction,^ like the mathematical point or line, and as such is merely 
qualitative and intensive, for extension and duration, being the 
product of the combination of several sensations, are consequently 
not primitive properties.* For this reason the first instinctive 
actions of an infant cannot be counted, as Sully thinks, as primary 
psychical elements, for they imply a relation between several 
sensations, whether muscular, visual, or acoustic. Sully, moreover, 
treats of instinct immediately after instinctive action ; whereas, 
as we know, instinct is a very complex process which can only 
be understood after the whole of human individual Psychology has 
been dealt with. 

Amongst other errors that call for mention is that of con- 
sidering sensations as physical phenomena, and thus of denying 
them the character of phenomena of consciousness.' That this is 

' James also {Principles of Psycholozy^ Vol. II., p. 3), maintains that a pure 
sensation is an abstraction, but attributes both duration and extension to it 

' The purely abstract quality of sensations is very well set forth by R. Ardigd 
in his work Lunitd della coscienza^ pp. 75, 76, 81, 82. 

' Amongst the authors who are guilty of this mistake is Brentano. See his 
Psychologie vom etnpirischen Standpunkte^ i. 103, etc. He offers as examples 
of physical phenomena, heat, cold, sound, etc. Cf. Kalpe's OutUnes, p. 25. 
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possible proves the uncertainty which still reigns concerning 
the most fundamental questions of psychological method. 

This uncertainty appears also in the ambiguous use of the 
word " feeling," which is sometimes applied in the sense of sensa- 
tion and sometimes in its true meaning. We admit with Ward 
and Baldwin that a special feeling always accompanies combina- 
tions of sensations in space or time ; but that it is an inherent 
quality of sensation is inadmissible. Feeling is not, as we have 
said, a fact which varies with the varying of every sensation, so 
that each has a special tone of feeling of its own, but it is, on 
the contrary, a psychical phenomenon of a uniform nature, 
which, though it can vary with the varying of the sensations, is 
dependent principally upon the general dispositions of the 
psychophysical individual.^ The first combinations of psychical 
elements, which Germans call Gebilde^ are therefore those of 
space and of time, for we localise sensations first of all accord- 
ing to time and space. Experimental Psychology, however, 
instead of giving the first place to these simple forms of com- 
bination, gives priority to a still more simple form, called by 
iiit«iisiT6 some " intensive presentations " and by others " fusions." 
^■Sto"*^ The5;e occupy, SO to say, a middle place between pure 
^^oDM, sensations and the presentations of time and space> 

for the sensations which make them up are arranged in such 
a way that the result is not an extensive property, but only a 
new intensive quality. Their constituent elements are not 
clearly distinguishable one from the other, but are mingled into a 
single comprehensive impression, and cannot be analysed except 
through the peculiar quality of each.* The best example of 
these intensive fusions is afforded by acoustic sensations. Kulpe, 
in his Outlifies of Psychology^ devotes careful study to the fusion of 
sounds, considering it in relation to the quality, the intensity, the 
number of the component parts, and other special conditions, such 
as attention, practice, expectation,' etc. Similar .fusions are also ac- 
complished in the case of visual sensations and of the so-called 
general sense, and especially of organic or diffused sensations.^ 

We have only hitherto considered the fusion which takes 
place between sensations of the same order ; but, in the opinion 

* S. H. CoTDelius, Psychologies p. 75. 
» SeeWundt, Outlines, p. 75 foil. 

> Ktilpe, Outlines^ p. 280 ('' On Fusion.") Wundt, on the contrary, does not 
treat specially of it in his GrundxUge, 

* Op, cit,, p. 308 foil. 
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of some (Kiilpe, for instance), it may also occur between different 
kinds of sensations, in which case the process takes place 
which Herbart termed "complication." Many of these cases, 
however, are cases of associations between one or several present 
sensations and other remembered sensations, and, moreover, a 
distinction has to be made between the attributes of the elements 
and those of the psychical compounds into which they enter.^ 
Kiilpe, who lays great stress on the phenomenon of fusion, 
places under this category various emotional and volitional facts, 
such as emotions {Affecte\ impulses, and the movements of 
expression. 

Coming next to "extensive" presentations, these are divided 
into " space-" and " time-" presentations. Space-presentations, 
^^^ - although they may be caused by any kind of sensa- 
ttme-praMn- tion, are nevertheless originally peculiar to two senses 
^ — the sense of touch and the sense of sight. And 

here the oft-recurring problem of the localisation of the stimulus 
presents itself anew. This localisation is not the direct product 
of a single presentation, but the result of a relation between 
tactile and visual presentations, the sense of touch always pro- 
ducing a visualisation, though often but an obscure one, of the 
object which has been touched. By means of tactile sensation 
alone localisation could not be explained, except by admitting 
the theory (not founded on experience) that the property of 
space is, as some psychologists would have it, inherent in the 
sensation. Lotze's nativistic theory of local signs must conse- 
4uently be modified in the sense of admitting a constant, though 
imperfect, fusion between the local signs and the visual images 
of the corresponding parts of the object. The local signs in 
both cases are merely subjective elements, which always stand 
in an identical relation to each other, however the external im- 
pressions may vary: hence the constancy of the properties of 
space, as compared with the various and changeable qualitative 
properties of the objects which it contains.* 

Visual presentations of space are more complicated, and must 
be considered under a double aspect — that of the reciprocal 

» Wundt, Outlines, p. 90 foil. Cf. Kiilpe, op. cit., p. 276. 

' The literature on the psychology of space is very abundant, and both the 
nativistic and empirical theories have a great number of supporters among physio- 
logists and psychologists. Amongst the '^nativists" we must quote MQller, 
Weber, and Stumpf ; amongst the <' empiricals " Helmholtz and Wundt See 
Kibot in the Psychologie alletnande cantemporaine, chap. iv. See also Duuan's 
La thdarie psychologique de respace (Paris, 1895). 
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relations of the elements of a presentation and that of their relations 
to the subject. Localisation is accomplished under very different 
conditions here and in the case of tactile presentations: first, 
because we do not refer the impression, as in the latter, to the 
corresponding point of the organ itself, but to a point outside 
ourselves in the "field of vision," placed at a certain distance 
from us ; and secondly, because this distance is not given by a 
linear dimension to be measured on the sensitive surface itself, 
as in sensations of touch, but by an angle formed by two lines 
stretching from two points in the field of sight to two corre- 
sponding points of the image on the retina, passing through the 
lens.^ The movements of the eyes have a very great importance, 
it being they alone which render possible the junction of the 
two separate monocular visions into one single monocular image. 
It is, moreover, in accordance with the laws of these movements 
(amongst which that of "correspondence between apperception 
and fixation " is here especially important) that a procedure takes 
place similar to that of tactile presentations, whereby the sensa- 
tions of the retina mingle with those of touch and motion, and 
are referred as a whole to one single point* The co-ordination 
of all these movements is naturally the result of physiological 
pre-formations, which the individual carries with him from his 
birth, the form which we give to the field of vision — e^, the 
direction and position we attribute to each single object, as well as 
the measure of its dimensions, depending on the movements of 
the muscles of the eye. We must, however, make a distinction 
between the point of fixation, which is the middle point of the 
visual field, from the field itself. The objects placed in the middle 
of the field of vision are seen directly ; those placed in the 
excentric parts are, on the contrary, seen indirectly. This theory 
of localisation, which is generally accepted by modern Psycholc^^, 
is a modification of the theory first developed by Lotze. The 
latter was of opinion that local signs in the eye were not, as in 
the case of touch, concomitant sensations {Mttefnpfindungen\ but 
sensations of motion, derived from reflex actions following upon 
stimuli acting on the retina. This theory, however, does not ex- 
plain the relation between the visual perception and local signs; 
nor did Lotze exert himself to find an explanation, as he con- 
sidered the intuition of space to be innate in us." 

1 Wundt, GrundzUge, Vol II., p. 96, etc. 

• Op. cU,, p. 217. 

» Op, cit. Vol. II., p. 231 ; KQlpe, Outlines, p. 337 foil. 
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Whereas space-presentations belong more especially to the 
senses of touch and of sight, time-presentations are characteristic 
of tactile sensations of motion and of sensations of hearir.^* 
Time-presentations, however, have the peculiarity of possessm^ a 
more general character than those of space, and, moreo\-er. ct 
being an accompaniment not only of sensations but of a!: 
the contents of consciousness. This more general character 
of the sense of time induces many philosoj^ers to suppose that 
it is the form proper to consciousness as opposed to spa<.c. 
which they would consider as the form of the external world 
It has, however, been rightly objected that we attribute the 
properties of time to subjective states only owing to the fact 
that they are connected with presentations, without which ue 
do not know whether the subjective states would patsets those 
properties. Time-presentations are primarily formed by mean* 
of sensations of touch, which sense is the starting-point, therefore, 
of time- as well as of space-presentations. The motor orgaai oi 
our body are endowed with certain mechanical qualities which ca.-i 
occasion rhythmical movements, subject, as such, to the principle 
of the isochronism of pendulum oscillations, and arc attended b>* 
peculiar feelings of expectation with regsird to the movement t.^ 
be accomplished, and of satisfaction with the movement accocn* 
plished. From this rhythmical succession of sensations and fcclsn^* 
combined we have the perception of time. Owing to these 
properties of the muscular sense some modern {isycholc^ists ^ 
even so far as to conclude that it is the only source of pcrcepts^r.^ 
of time. But it has not been difficult to prove the insuflfkicr.c;. 
of such a theor>', for the sense of touch, though a most imporurt 
factor in s{)acc-prescntations, cannot, owing to its peculiar naturt. 
give us any very clear perception of a succession of scnsat;^r.« 
Greater precistf>n, on the other hand, is attainable from the v< 
of hearing, fiir the sensations which make up acoustic percepti --.« 
do not form a continuous series, as in the case of tactile sensat:. -v 
but are of an extremely short duration, and therefore rr.x:^ 
much more distinctly than other sensations the inter\'als bct-ic- 
each pcri<Ki of time, so that the relation between these per !..'» 
is measured solely by their contents. 

' Otir of ihr mcut rminrnt au|»jK»rtcrs of ihn Iheofy » Miinttrrbrr^ t-^ 
hi«i /fVi/ri/^v zur f\/^hmentflUn i*sy'tkoio^tf. Vol IV.). 11 ts theory h-i« W-r 
alUi kril !)>• Mrnmanii in thr Pkiloiopkistke S/m/irm, Vol VIll . pi 3, And V I\ 
I' ; i" lt''itrA{;<* /nr IVvrhitlogir i\rn /rit^iritiH I. and by Schumann ("/V..> t*- 
/M^ i'i\thoio^tf ttmti /*A\sw/o^tr ifrr ^immrsor/^amrm," Vols. XVI 1 Aod Will . 
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Of great and, we may say, of decisive importance with regard 
to time-<luration generally is feeling. Every one has experienced 
that time seems to pass more or less slowly according to the 
feelings which are produced in us by various external or internal 
impressions. Time-perceptions, apart from their character of 
greater generality, diflfer finally from space-perceptions in the 
different manner in which we turn our attention to them. 

From consideration of the part which feeling plays in the 
perceptions of time we naturally pass to the study of feeling 
jj^^^j^ in its composite form. Feelings also, as we have 
and aeii of seen, can assume an intensive and an extensive form ; 
that is to say, they can mingle together so as to 
produce an intense and momentary state of feeling, or they 
can extend themselves temporally in a continuous series. The 
former are termed compound feelings; the latter are termed 
emotions and volitional processes. We have, therefore, various 
partial feelings and a comprehensive feeling which is the result 
of their combination. Owing to its intensity, and consequently 
owing to the influence it exercises upon the whole mental life, 
great importance attaches to that so-called general or diffused 
feeling which is produced by the aggregate of other feelings 
attendant upon tactile, muscular, and organic sensations, and also 
upon sensations of smell and taste, and which represents our 
general state of well-being, or the reverse. This general feeling 
is twofold— of pleasure and of pain. The majority of psycholo- 
gists distinguish all kinds of feeling alike into these two 
forms; but this generalisation is not quite justifiable, there 
being some which cannot be described either as feelings of 
pleasure or of pain, and among organic feelings themselves there 
are some which cannot be classed under the heading either of 
pleasure or pain, and might be called feelings of " contrast." ^ 
Thus Wundt divides feelings into the three classes of pleasure 
and pain, excitement and depression, tension and relief. Com- 
pound feelings, which are the result of visual and acoustic 
sensations together, are called elementary aesthetic feelings, and 
from them are evolved the more complex feelings — lexical, moral, 
aesthetic, and so forth. They are subdivided according to their 
origin into two principal classes — namely, intensive and extensive, . 
the former having their source in the qualitative properties of a 
perception, the latter in the order of their elements in time and 
space. The emotions {Affecte\ on the other hand, differ from 

> Wundt, Outlines^ p. 163. 
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compound feelings, being constituted by a continuoas serie* 
of feelings so connected as to form a distinct whole by them- 
selves. 

Emotions are consequently closely connected with %*oIitional 
actions, which arc external manifestations following upon the 
emotions themselves. We have, therefore, one form of volition 
which may be considered the most original — viz. the extenul . 
and another which is only encountered in a more perfect »tage 
of psychical life — viz. the inner, consisting in a purely internal 
modification, in other words, in a variation of the current of pre- 
sentations and feelings. An act of willing, whether external r 
internal, is always determined by some motive. These nioti\c> 
arc the feelings or presentations which precede an action, and may 
be said to be the cause of the action itself According to the 
different manner of their action we can distinguish acts of %*olition 
into two principal categories— simple and complex. The former. 
also termed impulsive, are caused by a single and immediate 
motive ; the latter are determined by a motive which we choo^ 
amongst many. Impulsive acts are distinguished by the greater 
rapidity with which they are accomplished, and are naturally more 
spontaneous and common to all animals, whereas cocnplex act« 
of volition require more time and belong to a more ad\'anced state 
of mental evolution. Experimental Psychology has been succcs^'u! 
in determining with increasing precision the exact time occupied 
by simple and complex reactions, and has collected a number <A 
important data which may be of great service in the study of the 
evolution of voluntary action. Another important fact in genera! 
Psychology has also been studied experimentally— %nz. the 
retrograde transformation which takes place when, owing to 
continued practice, acts of willing pass into simple impulsive 
acts. 

The mental life, however, is not confined to these pro- 
cesses. Presentations, emotions, and acts of willing succeed each 
other continually, and become connected in the mc^: 

Jff"' complicated manner. Moreover, present states of con- 
appwotpHoa.sciousne.ss recall past states, so that the entire ps\xhic 
life constitutes a closely connected aggregate of elecnentar>' and 
compound factors, and the term consciousness must not be taker. 
to signify something a[>art from the mental processes* but t.^ 
stand for an abstract idea which comprises them alL When we 
arc conscious of a mental content we say that it is ** perceired ' 
by us ; when, on the contrary, besides perceiving it we concentrate 
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ourselves upon it so that it stands out as distinctly as possible, 
we say that it is " apperceived." The peculiar state, characterised 
by certain special feelings, which accompanies apperception is 
termed ** attention." The mental life, therefore, consists in a 
continual succession of presentations, emotions, processes of will- 
ing — in other words, of psychical contents, some of which are 
apperceived, or perceived with attention, and others simply 
perceived. This idea might be graphically, though somewhat 
clumsily, expressed by imagining consciousness to be a circle, 
the centre of which represents the focus or point of appercep- 
tion. The various stimuli which cross the threshold of con- 
sciousness (here represented by the circumference) might be 
depicted by lines entering the circle, some of which cross it 
without touching the centre, and others pass through the centre. 
The latter correspond to apperceived mental contents. There 
may even be others, which, after having remained some time 
at the circumference, subsequently pass through the centre, when 
they become apperceived.^ 

It is not to be thought, however, that all these processes take 
place without any modification of the subjective part of con- 
sciousness, that is, of feelings and impulses. On the contrary, 
it is to these that the continual changes in the mental life are due. 
Moreover, the entrance of a content into the centre of consciousness 
is characterised by peculiar feelings, which vary according as the 
content presents itself suddenly to our attention, or the latter has 
been attracted to it already before it has presented itself. These 
are two distinct cases, in the first of which we have a feeling of 
** passivity," because we are surprised and dominated immediately 
by a sudden impression ; the second, on the contrary, causes a 
feeling of expectancy or ** activity," which is afterwards attended 
and followed by stimulating feelings, or by feelings of pleasure or 
pain. In the first case we have the so-called passive apperception^ 
in the second case the so-called active apperception. These forms 
of apperception correspond exactly to the two forms of volition 
already described, passive apperception being nothing but a 
form of simple internal, and active apperception a form of 
complex internal, act of will. By the old-fashioned Psych- 
olc^y these two forms of attention were termed involuntary 
and voluntary. This was erroneous, inasmuch as both the 
active and the passive forms are voluntary, just as impulsive 

1 Some psychologists, such as Baldwin, make frequent use of these compari- 
sons. See Baldwin's Handbook of Psychology ^ Vol. I., p. 6&. 
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action and acts of choice are both equally voluntary.' Passive 
attention is, therefore, an internal impulsive act ; active attention, 
an internal act of choice. The will is thus the priniar>' factor 
in mental processes, which arc at bottom merely forms of volition 
The importance of the attention, therefore, is manifest ; for in :: 
are closely combined the cognitive and the subjecti%*e aspect* 
of the mental life. Attention reveals, moreover, better than any 
other mental phenomenon, the spontaneous and subjective 
character of consciousness. It is therefore natural that the uiii 
Psychology, being prevalently intellectualistic, should ha\*e attached 
little importance to it. German metaphysical Psychology, howe\*er. 
de\'oted much more study to attention than English Ps>*choioto . 
erroneously considering it either a metaphysical entity or a pr^^- 
duct of other psychical phenomena. The English empirical schtjol. 
on the contrary, consistently disregarded the mental phenomcnor. 
of attention, and basing itself solely upon ** experience." atthbuteii 
almost exclusive importance to the cognitive element — that :s 
to sensations and perceptions, or, in other words, to that which 
comes to us from the outside and to which our minds passively 
submit^ 

We have said that the psychic life is constituted by a con- 
plexity of processes which succeed and alternate with each other 
continually changing their combinations and conncctiocis 
One of the most important phenomena, in this series o: 
processes, consists in what is called " association." English Psych^'- 
logy has always given it great prominence. Mill, for instance 
compared it to the law of universal graviution, because of :t« 
importance in regulating the phenomena of consciousness. Thi% 
is a point in respect to which modem experimental Psychology ;« 
gradually effecting a radical transformation of the ideas whkh. a« 
the result in a great measure of English Psychology, have hither: 
prevailed. Naturally the question is much debated between ex 

' It is a fact however, that not a few modem text-books of l^tydiOK^ 
mainuin that mistaken distinction— ^.j^. Sully, HAflUing, Baldwin. The ur" 
error is committed by J. C. Krcibig in a ret*ent ahon work oo the attecc>— 
UU Aufmerksnmkfit ais H'iiirmsersckeimmmg (Vienna, 1897). 

» James, Thr PrimipUs 0/ Psychology, Vol. 1., p. 40a Havinit potnc#^ 
<mt that by Lorkr, Hume, Hartley, the t%iro Mills, and Spencrr. aneocir.* 
IS eithrr rutirrly Irft on one side or dealt uith modentally. he drily a«Ki« 
"AttcntHin. implying a degree of reacti\-e spontaneity, would wen to btrai 
thrmigh thr nixIc nf pure receptivity which constitutes 'espencocesw acd heecr 
must not be spoken of under penalty of mterlcnng with tlie snoockBess .< 
rhe Ule ' 
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perimental psychologists and so-called " empirical " psychologists, 
who still adhere to earlier ideas. 

The English psychologists may claim without doubt the merit 
of having pointed out the importance of association in the evolution 
of the mental life, and of having endeavoured to reduce it to 
simple principles. It must be noted that Aristotle had already 
indicated similarity, contrast, and contiguity in^ time and place 
as different ways in which ideas became associated. English 
M^ii^H i=ir Psychology, and subsequently Herbart and Beneke, 
and reduced resemblance and contrast to the single principle 

contiffoi^. ^|. « similarity." Association by similarity, referring as 
it does to the intrinsic part or contents of the presentation, may 
be called "internal." These two forms of association coincide 
exactly with Herbart's direct and indirect Contemporary 
empirical Psychology, represented by Spencer, Bain, Hoffding, 
Sully, Ladd, and others, adheres to these "laws of association," 
as being the only way of explaining the sequence of psychical 
processes. In those two principal forms of association numerous 
special forms have their origin. Thus external association may 
take place between simultaneous or successive presentations. In 
the first case we may have an association of a part with a 
whole, and vice versa^ or an association between simultaneous 
but independent presentations ; in the second case the association 
may take place between successive presentations of sound or of 
sight, or of the other senses. Internal association may take place 
by means of subordination, co-ordination, and relations of depend- 
ence. Recently the tendency has been to simplify these schemes 
as much as possible, and after having reduced them to the two 
principles of " similarity " and " contiguity," to attempt to derive 
all laws governing association from one of those principles alone. 
The majority of psychologists consider the fundamental law of 
association to be that of contiguity, whilst a few are in favour 
of the principle of similarity. Amongst the first we may quote 
Ladd and Sully ^ ; amongst the second Hoffding. Others, like 
Bain, do not attempt to reduce these laws to a single principle, 
and admit both principles, of " contiguity " and of " similarity," 
as fundamental 

The first query which presents itself is whether these so-called 
" laws " of association are really and truly " laws," or simply 
schemes or forms, according to which association takes place. 

^ The first to attempt this reduction was James Mill. See Ribot, La psych- 
ohgie angUUse amUmpwahu^ p. 55 foil. 
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The term ''law" means a rule which explains the inmost reason 
of certain facts, which suffers no exception, and verifies itself 
btiMTtoM whenever certain given conditions exist This cannot 
UJfJf*"^** be said of the •* laws " of association by contiguit>' and 
■M o ctatt oa t similarity.^ The reason why a presentation recalN 
another which is either similar or has been found coexistent 
with it in space, eludes us. Thus Baldwin reduces all secondary 
laws to one, which he calls the law of correlation, and which 
b neither more nor less than a law of consciousness or ci 
apperception, according to which ''every association of ps>*chicaJ 
states is an integration." * But this does not explain much, merciy 
referring us, as to a fundamental property of consciousness : ^ 
the fact that it unites in a synthesis the various contents which 
succeed each other in it Other psychologists, such as Spencer 
and especially James, seek for an explanation in the physio- 
logical functions of the brain. ''There are,** says James. 
" mechanical conditions on which thought depends, and which, 
to say the least, determine the order in which is presented the 
content or material for comparisons, selections, and decisions.' ' 
For, he continues, "association, so far as the word stands for 
an effect, is between things thought of — it is things, not ide^^. 
which are associated in the mind." ^ *' There is no other elementar>- 
causal law of association than the law of neural habit. AH 
the materials of our thought are due to the way in which one 
elementary process of the cerebral hemispheres tends to exdte 
whatever other elementary process it may have excited at some 
former time, ... so that psychic contiguity, similarit>% etc., art 
derivatives of a single, profounder kind of fact" ^ 

Similar opinions are held by other contemporar>' ps>*chologists 
such as Ziehen,* who bclie\'es that the sensations we ha\x ex- 
Haitruusiic pericnccd dispose them.selvcs in special cells, which he 
**'********' calls memory -cells {ErinturungszilUn). It is, hom^^cr. 
difficult to understand how such a *' disposal " of impressions tako 
place, who is the disposing subject, and how the impression pa55c^ 
from the sensitive cells to the memory-cells.' James's explanatk *. 

.See Titchcnrr, Outline of PtycMohgy. p. 22 1. 

lUldwin, Handbook 0/ Psychohgy, Vol I . \\ 201. 

Tkt PrinapUi 0/ PsycMolc^, Vol. 1., p. SS3- 

/^tt/,. p. SS4. 

JM ^ p. s66. 

Sec ImtroduOum to the Study 0/ Pkysioti^gMt PrnM^gy. |i. 19S foU. 

See Wuodt't chudsm oq these theoties in the ofteiiH|iioc«l paper p«bi«bed 
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is certainly of a much more general character, although it also is 
entirely arbitrary. It takes us back to the fundamental question 
whether psychical processes are a product of cerebral phenomena^ 
Any combinations which may take place between the cells of the 
brain, however complicated they may be, belong to the order of 
physical phenomena, and are therefore subject to the laws of the 
latter. Now, the corresponding mental associations do not take 
place between physical phenomena and processes of the conscious- 
ness, but only between the latter, and the mental processes become 
associated and combined in accordance with laws of their own. 
These are the outcome of the specific equality of the mental 
processes, of the whole mass of the mental phenomena which 
have taken place in each individual consciousness, and of the inner 
nature of each individual character. 

The primary defect of all the theories on association adopted by 
empirical Psychology consists in the fact that they are derived from 
intellectualistic notions, according to which the processes of con • 
sciousness are considered from the point of view of pure presen- 
tation, or of the external objects of which they are supposed to 
be copies. Thus it is believed that a mass of sensations is for 
ever attended by the same spatial properties which were the effect 
of their relative position when we perceived them for the first 
time, and that these properties are subsequently reproduced by us. 
This is the error committed by the associative theories of " con- 
tiguity." The theories of "similarity" commit an even more 
serious mistake, for the similarity we see between two presentations 
is in itself a very complicated psychical process which depends 
upon the operations of logical thought Similarity and contig^uity 
are therefore both very complicated psychical products, composed 
of many elements, and so far from giving an explanation of the 
ABfloeUtion associative processes, have need themselves of being 
J^JJ^*^ explained. Consequently one should not speak of 
•^•"*«"*t«. association of presentations, but of association of the 
elements of which the latter are composed — namely, of sensations.^ 

It is an important result achieved by experimental Psychology 

in the Philos, Stud, (Vol. X., Part I., p. 67, etc.)f " Uebcr Psychologischc Catisa- 
\\XSX und Psychophysischen Parallelismus." 

' See Wundt, GrundzUge der physiologischen Psychologies Vol. II., p, 466 
foil. The law of *' similarity " is treated at great length by Bain, chap. ii. of The 
Senses and the InteUect \ see also James, op. cit., Vol. I., p. 591 folL The whole 
question of associations is very well treated by Titchener, Outline 0/ Psychology^ 
chap, viii., p. 198 folL 
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to have proved that in the so-called ** reproduction ** of presen- 
tations we never have a simple return to a past presentation 
This is due to the circumstance that a new synthesis takes place 
between the elements of the old presentation and of the actua*. 
presentation by iM^ich it is recalled. Association, consequently, 
is merely a more developed form of certain psychical phenomena, 
which manifest themselves whenever there is a case of simple 
combination of two psychical elements. We have already seen 
that presentations are the result of an " association "* of simple 
elements; thus the simple relation of space or time, which 
establishes itself between two sensations, b an "* associatioa 
The only difference between these elementary associations and 
** associations " in the other sense of the word consists in the 
greater complexity of the latter, for in the case of the former the 
"association" takes place solely between elements which ar 
supplied by present external impressions, whereas in the ca^e c: 
the latter it takes place between present elements, which hart 
a peripheral origin, and reproduced elements, which have a centra! 
origin. In this way we establish a proper genetic order betwccr 
the mental processes, which thus receive an explanation foundcvi 
upon facts and not upon abstract ideas, as in the case of the '.au « 
of similarity and contiguity. 

A proof that these so-called laws of association are not consistcr: 
with mental evolution in general, and cannot furnish a satisfactory 
explanation of the growth of complex processes, lies in the f<ftc: 
that they concern only so-called *' successive '* associations^ in vhkh 
the two presentations which recall each other can be clearly dis- 
tinguished and placed in order of succession. The fact, moreo\cr. 
iiBBitutovi was not taken into account that before arri%-ing a: 
i^fftpintiirii ^j^jj^ ioxm of succession it is necessary to pass throUtih 
P^'B'P^^o*- a form of simultancousness, out of which the constitue::: 
elements become differentiated. The forms of simultanoc^ 
association would thus represent a more highly developed st^^.* 
of the process of presentation, assuming, like the latter, a- 
intcnsivc and an extensive form. In the intensive form the elcmc-*: 
arc so closely connected that they disappear individually betr. 
the impression they produce as a whole. This form is oocim: 
qucntly comprised in the general notion of fercfftiom^ if by th^: 
term wc understand the mental process whereby we become cor* 
scious of an aggregate of sensations, present or remembered, whK> 
constitute a distinct object The i^ereeptivc process is ihercf.^e 
always more or less a process of integratioa We could never 
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indeed, perceive an object in all its parts, if we had not the power 
of involuntarily completing the .elements which we do perceive with 
others which we cannot actually perceive at the moment^ As regards 
the various ways in which this process of integration takes place, 
much allowance must be made for individual character, which 
reduces itself in this case to the greater or lesser quantity and 
to the quality of the sensations or perceptions which have been 
experienced, and are, so to say, accumulated in consciousness, 
and to the special mode in which each individual connects the 
various mental processes. The result is that around a nucleus 
of objective and actual sensations there may weave itself a more 
or less complicated system of subjective and remembered facts.' 

In the extensive form, on the contrary, the elements can be 
better distinguished, and the passage is rendered easy to the 
AMiitiiTij^^ " successive " form of association. Herbart had already 
and applied the term " assimilation " to the combination of 

oomioica presentations of the same kind, and " complication " to 
the combination of different species of presentation. Although 
Herbart's fundamental notion that presentations are the primary 
elements of mental life must be considerably modified, it is possible, 
nevertheless, to retain the names above mentioned, provided they 
are applied not to presentations, but to the simple elements of which 
they are composed — that is, to sensations. Assimilation, in that 
case, is a simultaneous association of elements belonging to com- 
pounds of a like nature. This is a very common process, which 
we go through continually, without even being conscious of it. 
Thus, when reading a book, we often do not perceive the misprints 
it may contain ; or when listening to a speech we seem to hear 
every word, though in reality many escape us, and instances of the 
kind might be multiplied indefinitely. What happens in these 
cases ? Simply that we rapidly substitute for the wrong letters 
which we directly perceive, or for the words which we do not 
perceive, the images which present themselves immediately to our 
memory of the right letters and of the missing words, so that 

* Sully is right in giving the following definition of perception {Outlines of 
Psychology, p. 153): "The process by which the mind, after discriminating 
and identifying a sense-impression, supplements it by an accompaniment or 
escort of revived sensations, the whole aggregate of actual and revived sensations 
t>eing solidified or * integrated ' into the form of a percept" See also HOffding, 
Outlines of Psychology , p. 124 foil. 

' See C Lloyd Morgan's interesting observations in his Introduction to 
Comparative Psychology (1894), chap, iv., p. 6'^ passim. See also Dandolo, Le 
integraxiani psichiche (1898). 
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we seem to read or to hear everything correctly. This substitutic* 
is possible, owing to the fact that those same letters and worc« 
have been perceived by us on some other occasion jointly with 
those which we perceive actually, so that they are immediately 
recalled by them. Another instance of the associative process 
of assimilation is afforded by those illustrated puzzles, which 
consist in finding in a landscape or other picture the figure of 
a specified object We have in our mind the vivid presentation 
of the object we are looking for, and while we are endeavouring 
to find it in the picture before us, we involuntarily transport our 
entirely subjective image of it into the picture itself, so that we 
momentarily think we see it, and require a certain amount • f 
attention before we perceive our mistake.^ When at last we crd 
the figure we were looking for, there takes place a rapid assimi- 
lation between it and the image in our mind. Similar experience^ 
are very frequent ; for example, when we are looking for some one 
in a crowd, we continually mistake others for that person. Th:« 
is a common illusion produced by the great vividness with which 
we reproduce the image of the person we are in search of, ^vA 
which we erroneoasly assimilate with the features of other people ' 
Assimilation has also a great influence on \4sual perception. I: > 
through its agency that we can perceive the perspecti%'e of object v 
which are drawn or painted on the same plane. It is easy to 
understand that in this common process of assimilation there > 
to be found the germ of the pathological phenomenon of ** illuMon ' 
and of ** hallucination," which may be called an amplified ar.d 
exaggerated form of illusion. 

In the case of ** complications "^ wc can, on the contrar>-. m. rt 
easily distinguish between present and reproduced perceptKr.- 
They arc also of very common occurrence. Thus, when we hei: 
the voice of a person we know, the image of that person prc^er.i- 
itself immediately to our mind ; when we hear the sound of a 
pianoforte, we represent its shaix! to ourselves, and so forth. Here 
wc have an association of sensations of different kinds ^acou^t:^ 
and visual. Another example of complication of scnsation> i> 

I See Wundt's paper, in Pkiiosopkisckg Shuium, Vol Vll. tp. 537. etc. « 
*' BcmerkufiKen zur AssoeUtionslehre." See alio Gruo% EmUttmmg m ^u 
Atsikfiik (Giessen. 1893X Part 1. foil, (the fint section is beaded "Das Vesrbil^i * . 
See also Paulhan, UacthnU muniaU et Us tUmunts d€ tesprtt, pp. 95-9 . aad Ja»r«. 
Ptyfkoloiy, p. 323, etc, PnndpUs 0/ Psyckolcf^^ Vol. 11.. p- 79^ etc See aisc 
Ardi|c<'> in the second part of his I* mmiU dtlU omummm (**La coftfi 
mentale") p. 197 loll. 

' I'his IS noted by Daudet in one of his best oovels, Le 
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afforded by the gustatory and olfactory senses. When we smell 
a fruit, or some other edible object, we almost seem to taste it, 
so closely are the two sensations connected. The localisation of 
sensations is also achieved by means of a process of complication 
of the tactile and visual sensation of the part of our body which 
is touched. In such cases, however, the association is not so 
perfect as in cases of assimilation, in which we do not at once 
distinguish the elements that composed it ; for here, on the 
contrary, owing to their diversity, they are more easily separated.^ 
Just as there is a gradual passage from perception, properly 
so-called, to simultaneous associations, so there is an almost 
insensible passage from simultaneous to successive associations. 
Complication is in itself more differentiated than assimilation, 
but there are other intermediate forms which prepare the way 
directly for successive associations. These cases have been made 
the subject of laboratory experiments, of which the simplest con- 
sists in '* distinguishing " between impressions already experienced 
and a new impression of which we are in expectation. As soon 
as the new impression acts, it immediately recalls a passed pre- 
sentation which resembles it, and the two become assimilated. 
The process of distinction here consists solely in the assimilation, 
which would not take place if the presentation did not correspond 
perfectly to the present impression.* The process is attended by 
Becosnition ^ Peculiar feeling of " recognition," which is principally 
«nd perceived when the immediate act of recognition, owing 

monory. ^^ some new and unlooked-for impression, is retarded 
or prevented.' From this it is but a step to a slightly more com- 
plicated form, called " act of recognition," which differs from the 
former solely in not being attended by a state of expectation, 
and also because the impression that is recalled is isolated from 
other objects in such a way that the assimilation shall take place 
solely between its own constituent elements and the new im- 
pression.* In the cases of assimilation already quoted the 
remembered elements belong not only to one particular impression 

* See E. B. Titchener, Outline of Psychology, p. 201 folL James {Principles 
of Psychology, Vol II., p. 79 foil.) makes a detaUed study of the various forms 
of perceptive illusions. See G. Croom-Robertson, Elements of Psychology, 
p. 115 foil. 

» Wundt, GrundzUge der fhysiologischen Psychologies Vol. II., p. 442. 

' This peculiar feeling was first noted by HOffding, who calls it '* Bekanntheit 
Gcftthl" (see loc. cU., and Vierteljahrschrift fUr wissenschaftliche Philosophie, 
Vol. XIII., p. 427. 

* Sec Wundt, op, cit„ Vol. IL, p. 444. 
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which has been experienced by us before, but to an indeterminate 
number of such impressions. In the case of the ** act of recogni- 
tion," on the contrary, the assimilation is limited to the present 
impression (which is the indbpensable starting-point for all 
associative processes), and to the elements of a single past 
impression. We have thus between the present impression and 
the assimilation a short interval of time which is sufficient for the 
actual and the past presentation to appear distinct one frocs 
the other, and for the process to assume the character of a suc- 
cessive association. This characteristic stands out even n»ore 
clearly in cases in which the assimilation takes place in an indirect 
way — that is to say, by means of accessory elements, recalling the 
other elements, which are alone susceptible of assimilation. We 
have in that case a series of three events divided by a certain 
interval of time — viz. the actual impression, the accessor>' presen- 
tation, and, lastly, the feeling of recognition. This process* and 
especially that of direct recognition, may take place so ver>' 
rapidly that it is not always easy to know whether the recognition 
be simultaneous or successive, direct or indirect' The division 
of a presentation into two parts, present and re m embered^ is meet 
frequent where the obstacles which oppose themselves to assimi- 
lation are greater. Instances of this are very comnnon. U hes 
we meet a person whom we are in the habit of seeing every day. 
we naturally have no difficulty in recognising him immediately . 
the actual impression at once assimilates itself with all the pa>: 
impressions, and the result is a single new impression. If. cr. 
the contrary, we have only seen a man once or twice bef^vr. 
and he has not made much impression on our memory, wt 
cannot effect an assimilation between the present and past im- 
pressions, but make an effort to recall his image to our memcc> 
together with the time and place where we have met h:r: 



* There has been an interesting polemic on this quesiioQ b etw t t ii 
(who maintained the theory we have explained above) and llAffdug («bo .^.^^ 
not admit this assimilation of clemenu. and considers that recofmtioci ts^ eoKf^ 
an immediate act of consciousness). The writings of Lehman n have apprarn: ..- 
PkiUfSophisclu Studien (Vol V.. p. 69. and Vol Vll., p. ie«> foa^ and tbow « 
H6ffdingin the VitrUl^rukrt/t /Ur wisstmsck^faUki PlukmpkH. Vol Xlll. 
p. 430 foil., and Vol. XIV.. p. 37 foil.; and in Fkihs, Simd. Vol VUI. p .«e 
full. Lehmann, in the Brst of the writings quoted (Plalo$. Simd, Vol. V . ; .* . 
declares that he has directed his controversy against Hdfldio^ wboae ideas *.-r 
in accordance with the English psychologists. l>ecaiisc his wwk (/*mA#;<ar ■-« 
CmruMrm) "mcines Wissens die vollsUndigste und durchsKhligBte UsnseLaz^ 
da htcf all unrichtig su erweiseoden Hypothese gibt.** 
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before. The process which takes place in this case may serve 
as an illustration of the whole mode of association of presenta- 
tions. As we search our memory and remember little by little 
the particulars we had noted in the person whom we now 
hardly recognise, an assimilation takes place between the similar 
elements to be found in the past and actual presentations. In 
these cases we have, so to say, a slow and imperfect assimilation. 
If past presentations did not contain some elements similar to 
those of presentations in the present, the former could never be 
recalled by the latter. Successive associations may all be embraced 
under the comprehensive term of " processes of the memory," which 
are characterised by an unmistakable succession of two presenta- 
tions. These successive associations can take place, as we have 
seen, in two ways — directly and indirectly. The latter is the more 
frequent, which explains why some hold that certain presentations 
rise suddenly and spontaneously out of the "sombre depths of 
unconsciousness," as it is somewhat mystically described even by 
some " positivist " philosophers, without any noticeable connecting 
link with previous presentations. But this theory of " unconscious- 
ness," though perhaps a convenient means of getting out of the 
difficulty, is not satisfactory as an explanation.^ It often happens 
that a presentation, which had apparently arisen without any 
perceptible cause, is found to have been really occasioned by 
another presentation possessing some elements similar to its own, 
although it must be admitted that, considering the immense number 
of presentations we have experienced, and the multiplicity of similar 
elements which go to make them up, this is not always easy. 

The fundamental cause of association consists, therefore, in an 
"affinity" of elements. This affinity is always of two kinds, 
Afflnitv of i^^^^^'^^l ^^d external — that is to say, of similarity and 
pfyohoiogicaicontiguity. Thus these two forms of relation, that 
used to be applied by empirical psychology to pre- 
sentations — that is to say, to complex facts — have acquired a 
much more general character, and represent the primary causes 
of the association of elements. Association by similarity takes 
place immediately, is the most direct, and consists in an in- 
crease of intensity in the similar elements ; association by 
contiguity, on the contrary, takes place between different ele- 
ments. But in order that it may do so, it is necessary that the 

^ See Jerusalem, " Ein Beispiel von Association durch unbewusste Mitglieder " 
(Philosaphische StudUn^ No. X., chap, ii., p. 323 foil.), and Wundt, i^V/., 
p. 326 folL 
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elements which are presented should recall other elements vhich 
we have perceived on other occasions as * contiguous " to the 
former — ix, near to them in space or time ; it is necessar)% in other 
words, that the ''intensive" action should become ** extensi\-e.* 
If this holds good in the case of simple assimilation, it does so 
all the more in the case of complication, distinction, direct and 
indirect recognition, and especially of the processes of mcmor>'. 
An association by means of pure similarity, as admitted by some 
(HoflTding), or of pure contiguity, as admitted by others (Morgan . 
is not possible, for those two processes complete each other re- 
ciprocally, and together can by themselves explain the mechanism 
of association, without having recourse to the metaphysical 
theory of unconsciousness.^ Likewise it is only in this actio:*., 
which takes place not between two different presentations a> 
the '^ empirical " school believes, but between the elements of 
two presentations that we can find the explanation of the con- 
tinual process of synthesis and analysis which takes place ir. 
mental life. This disposes also of the theory which attribute^ 
a special quality to presentations which are perceived for the 
second time, and considers that they are always recognised in a 
direct manner.' Sensation, on the contrary, is responsible or.y 
for the two primitive characteristics of quality and inten>it>-. 
the rest being nothing but a product of processes of combinatior 
and association. 

The relations between the elements of a so-called ** appercep- 
tive association " are even more complicated. As the number !' 
elements of a presentation may be ver>' great* it > 
possible for them to coalesce with numbers of stmiar 
elements belonging to other presentations, and the association ca- 
thereby extend itself to an indefinite number of mental representative 
comp(»unds. The association of elements, in this case, is i;o\-em<-: 
only by relations of similarity and conti^ity, which are detennirr ■ 
on their jKirt by the " mental disposition ** of the moment* 
evcr>'day life, though we generally guide more or less the currcn: 
of our thoughts, yet it often hapixms that we abandon ourseS :r« 

» Src II<\ff(linfc o/. 0/, p. I $2. 

* As in the theory of llAflTdinjc already (|uoted. He ipret to thu avi .- 
immediate rero|;nitic>n the name of " Percept iun." See <»/. <i/., p. 1 24- aod c^ 
pafier already quoted in answer to Lehmaiin. Sec Lloyd Morgui, ^ - 
cbap. iv. f^astim, 

' As ref(ards the action of feeling on a4s«)ciattoas, tee lidffdinK. f^ 
p. J98 foil. Sec also C Uoyd Morgan. 0/^. ai , iv.. 66 foil. 
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completely to what is commonly called "the spontaneous succession 
of ideas." Thus, in certain moments of semi-consciousness we 
allow representations to wander at their will, so that one recalls 
another, sometimes a very distant one ; this recalls a third and still 
more widely divergent one, and so on. Thought travels at a 
great rate without any fixed goal, and it is impossible to foresee 
where it may arrive. The facility with which these mental wan- 
derings are indulged in varies, of course, greatly according to the 
individual, and is perhaps greater in women than in men. Above 
all, it is certain that it is in inverse ratio to what is called " mental 
force," and that it is greatly fostered by the absence of a system of 
methodical intellectual work. The most typical form of this primi- 
tive association of presentations is observed in dreams, which are 
nothing but a concatenation of impressions not under the control 
of the will, deprived therefore of all logical connection, and almost 
always of a most extravagant character. 

But we all can, more or less, if we choose, regulate and direct 
our representations according to a given plan. To that end an 
act of inner volition is necessary, and the associations regulated in 
this way are attended by a particular feeling of activity. In that 
case there is a twofold process : first, a negative process, arrest- 
ing the elements which, if left to themselves, would become 
associated ; secondly, a positive process, consisting in the choice 
we make of the elements to be associated with preceding presenta- 
tions. These associations, which are governed by free will, are 
termed "apperceptive," although to be exact pure associations 
also are apperceptive and voluntary. Apperceptive associa- 
tions, moreover, imply pure associations, which constitute the 
material upon which they operate. The English school, by con- 
sidering logical associations as a form of simple associations, 
neglected the distinctive character of the former, which consists 
in being governed by the will, whereby a continual process of 
selection takes place between the various associations.^ 

Many theories have been, and are still, put forward with regard 
to the physiological phenomena attendant upon association. 
Attendant Although but little else is known about them, it is 
phyBioiogicai apparently certain that all such physiological processes 
*"** are attributable to practice. The nervous substance, 
like any other substance, possesses the aptitude of perform- 
ing actions which have already been performed with greater 

> Bain was the first to note the great influence of the will on thought See 
The Emotions and the Will, Part II., chap. iv. 
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£KiIity than entirely new ones. The excitation caused in the 
cerebral c en tres by an external impression leaves in thetn a 
tunctxonal disposition towards the renewal of the same excitation 
This disposition shows itself directly in the conjunction of the 
similar elements of the present and of the recalled impression, s 
that the former are, so to say, strengthened or intensified. In th:^ 
case the cerebral excitation which is produced by the actoil 
external stimulus is intensified by the disposition existing in thr 
central parts to repeat the excitation already previously experienced 
This causes immediately a diffusion of the excitation to the 
neighbouring parts^ which had, conjointly with the central or^ani^ 
experienced the previous stimulus, thus establishing a kind « t 
«.>h>>iiclogicaI association, derived from repetition and analogous t-.* 
the a:$sociatioa ol the ps>'chical elements. It is certain, on the 
\>dier h«ftnd. that physiolo^ can yet give no definite judgment 
cvDcertiing the various modes of cerebral excitation that accompany 
the di ffe re n t terms of simple and apperceptive association.' 

AH tbrms oc \x^4ur!tiry association of concepts — in other words, 
the tvrms ct Ic^cal thought — naturally have their ori^^in in the 
^mpier mental processes^ with which they are closely conncctc\^ 
M».\icrM tS\xboio^ has proved that the higher logical forms are 
!K^t :!v v'Tvxiuc: .^t 1 svecial ucu:t>* other than the one uh:ch 
t^rviiuce* the s^v^ier vnss. bet that they merely represent a ir-^re 
sk"%e!ooec «!*:« in :he rv^vxutscr of consciousness. Their ori*jin :> 
tS:rv:orc better cxpiainev: by rr-ean.-* of the Ps\xholog>' of infarc) 
and of peoples than by cx^^critnental P5>xholog>'. 

The - concept," which is the pritna.-^- element of logical thoUj;ht, 
used to be consiflrred by the I'.d F»>xholog>* as the result ot x 
pyadMiflgteai cr^mplicatc-d <iperation <i the intelligence, whereby the 
55JJ^ latter rxcrciscd a choice between the various character- 



^P*^" \sx\v% |K>s%sscd in common by different objects^ Th:* 
explanation, however, be>ides not bein^ applicable to ever>' fi rm 
of (onccj.t, i«i not really in kcepin^: uith the evolution of v*^"- 
sci(jusness, whiih cannot originally have had the qualities <i x 
clear and precise intelligence required for such elaborate me: \a\ 
o|KT.itions. Kn^lish empirical Psychology', which was opposed :.> 
this theory, and eiulcavoured to explain the higher processes t 
consciousness empirically, held concepts to be merely prcsentatu '* 



« % 



* Sre \Vun(!t« (irumJiUgi drr pkysioiogisiMem PtrcM^gie^ Vol IL. p 
etc., S|)riu<'r, PrinapUt of Psvchoio^v ; James, 7*A/ Prtmct^ifs 0/ Prr\A,-^^^ 
\'ol 1.. chap xiv. Src alsu this l«ut ujtmrtl author's histoncal epuooM ci t e 
t))rurirs nl association. 
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of a particular kind — that is to say, common presentations, referring 
to an indefinite number of objects. On the other hand, Berkeley 
contended that there exist only single and definite presentations, 
and that so-called " common perceptions " do not exist Modem 
Psychology has also maintained the impossibility of this theory. 
A concept is distinguishable from a presentation merely by the 
representative value which we attribute to it, in consequence of 
which it can be referred not only to one special presentation, but 
to all similar presentations. In this case it loses its own particular, 
singular, and momentary character, and, acquiring the character 
of a general mental process, becomes a concept It must not be 
foi^otten, however, that this is ordinarily the product of a voluntary 
act of the mind ; though the selection must have been originally 
guided, and is still, in the case of the spontaneous formation of 
concepts, partly guided, not by a clearly defined purpose, but by 
feeling, which causes the attention to turn to one presentation 
rather than to another, and to one element rather than another 
of the same presentation. Hence the diversity of concepts and, 
as a consequence, the different words which serve to express them 
in different languages, speech being the most faithful mirror of a 
people's character. Hence also the value of the history of language 
as a source of information on the subject^ 

This act of selection implies a power of analysis and synthesis 
which we shall have occasion to examine later on, when we come 
to deal with instinct and its development, a subject closely related 
to the general problem of consciousness. Meantime, we turn to 
the question of the development of the intelligence in the 
individual and in the species. 

The intelligence of animals has always l^en one of deep interest 
to philosophers, psychologists, and zoologists, and has given rise to 
p^^^^^ the most widely divergent opinions. For some time 
eToiutUm of Descartes* theory, that animals were merely unintelligent 
automatons, held the field. Recently a reaction has set 
in in an entirely opposite direction. Seeing that many actions of 
animals resemble our own, it has been maintained that animals 
possess an intelligence similar to ours, and it has become common 
to speak of the reasoning powers and of the language of animals. 
Modern Psychology has sifted these theories thoroughly, and has 

' See, on the genesis of concepts, HOfTding's Psychology, p. 226 foil. ; Wundt's 
Logik, Vol. I., p. 43 foil. ; Masci's Logica^ pp. 85 and 19S ; Th. Lipp's 
GrundxUge der Logik^ p. 124 foil. See also Ribot, L&voluHon des idies 
gifUraUs (1897). 
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arrived at some tolerably trustworthy conclusions. That the 
actions of animals are purely mechanical and automatic is an 
abesurd noctoa, in which no one any longer belie\'es. On the 
other hand, the opposite opinion also encounters serious difficultici 
Mo!>t of the so-called proofs of the intelligence of animals ha\T 
been brooght forward by obsenrers not specially conversant with 
ps>~cho!o^cal anal\*sis, and do not bear investigation. In mrist 
cases they merely prove that certain actions performed by animals 
hjL\'e a general resemblance to actions which in the human specie* 
art the resuh of intelligence. We may admit that animals possess 
all the psychological conditions necessary for the de\*cIopment oi 
logical thcM^t, but they are wanting in that power of voliti-'n 
which directs and regulates presentations, and gives rise to general* 
iiatiocu to concepts, and ultimately to thought proper. " It m 
probable, in iact" sa>-s Baldwin. " that this difference [that between 
the Generalisation which uses s>*mbols, and mere Association] i> 
the rccc of all the differences that follow later on, and give ma:! 
the isAA:r.i£cent adx-antage o\*er the aninutls which he has." ' Thus 
ah>tnfCtaccL speech, and all that indicates the logical e\-olution of 
:be c:r::>l is tco rudimentar\* in animab to deserve those names. 
ar>i ocJy octwanily resembles the processes of the human intcllr 
^w * .\Ithou^h a child may be said to resemble animals :n 
i"jLr\ ;x'int>. nevertheless his intellectual activity shows it^cl! 
AXJ^>xvjLliy at a \-ery early stage, in an incomparably higher }>owrr 

^:H:rdlising and making use of linguistic symbols, of receii^cd 
vrcssivms, and of shaping new psychical contents. 

Some manifestations in animals are a fruitful subject df di^us- 
x.v:^ owing to a certain character of complication that does^ v<a 
allow of a simple explanation. We are not now allud:r.^ 
to instincts in general, but to a special manifc^tatyr 
which may in a way be considered a variety of instinct — narr.cy 
the play of animals.' 

The origin i>f instinct (which con>ists in a chain of impiiN-.ve 
acts is not to be looked fur in purely physical phenomena. \y, ; 
rctUx movements, for this would not in the least explair. .:> 
tricological character ; but rather in acts of volition which ha\ r 
been caused in the individuals by the necessity of adaptation o! the 
physical organism, and have thereafter slowly fixed thcmseUc» ;n 

* lUlJwin, The SUm- of ike MimJ, p. $4. See also his recrot uiirfc ac 
l^\^ii*pment ami tA*Oiution ^NVw York, 190^^ 

' Srr Kitxil's Levolutum dtt Mes genrrairs. 

• .Srr Cirossc; I>t4 SfiuU der TMsrre. 
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the latter as dispositions of the nervous system. Instinct has there- 
fore a biological origin.^ Thus the play of animals is not to be 
explained simply as an excess of vitality, but as an essential part of 
their education, by means of which, encouraged by their parents, 
they develop the vital aptitudes which are necessary for their 
The play of preservation in the struggle for existence.* This theory 
■"*™*^ explains the variety of their play according to the various 
species ; for play, as Baldwin says, illustrates both for the body and 
the soul the principle of organic selection, and renders the young 
animals flexible and adaptable to the conditions of life.' 

Real intelligence is only to be found in man, and it is interesting 
to follow its parallel development in the individual and in the 
species. The study of mental development must therefore include 
both.* 

The most powerful instrument for the development of thought 
is language, which deserves a more profound study than has been 
The origin accorded to it hitherto. It is a fact, notwithstanding 
deyeioiiment assertions to the contrary, that animals only possess 
of langoage. very rudimentary means of inter-communication. The 
language of animals, says Ribot in Vivolutian des icUes gMraleSy 
bears testimony to a very rudimentary development, by no means 
proportionate to the development of mental images, and very in- 
ferior to that of analytical gestures. It is of no help whatever in 
the elucidation of the mystery of the origin of speech. The 
language of gestures, which very probably preceded phonetic 
language, as is proved by the importance of gestures as integral 
elements in the language of savage peoples, marks a great advance 
in the evolution of thought. It developed itself naturally as a 
consequence of the necessity felt by human beings of expressing 
their emotions and impulses, and subsequently served to represent 
things by means of the association of gestures with the object or 
the fact described.^ But the greatest step in this development is 

' Lloyd Morgan, Habit and Instinct. 

> Baldwin, The Story of the Mind^ p. 55 foil. ; Development and Evolution, 

' Jlnd,^ pp. 60 foil. 

* Romanes has an interesting work on Mental Evolution in Man ; but Bald- 
win's Mental Development in the Child and the Race is of higher scientific value. 

* Concerning language and its original evolution, besides Ribot, op. cit.^ see 
Bourdon, L* expression des imotions et des tendances dans le langage (1892) ; 
Hermann Paul, Prindpien der Sprachgeschichte (3rd edit. 1898), and Wundt, 
Vdlkerspsychologie, Vol. I. A notable book is L. Noird's Der Ursprung der 
Sprache (1877). See also A. Lefdvre's Les races et les langues, which contains 
a popular exposition of the subject. 
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marked by the transformation of generic and imperfectly cxprcv^ivc 
gestures and cries into the more precise and pliable f« -rm f 
articulate sounds. It must be borne in mind, however, that, ccintrar.- 
to what was believed by the idealists of the eighteenth ccr.tur. . 
larc^age was not an invention, a voluntary and spontaneous crca:: r. 
of man to express his ideas, but the product of a slow evolution ui' ex- 
pressions of primitive and rudimcntar>' feelings, ideas, and impu*.^* 
The hi5tor>* of language furnishes us with numerous example^ :' 
this gradual development, and enables us to reconstruct the prim::*.', t 
historv of human civilisation out of all the mass of embr>*onic idcis 
t>clings.and impulses from which the religions, the arts, the science, 
the philosophy, and the social institutions of humanity were slo a [y 
cwlvcd. S>Titax is gradually evolved from primiti\*e s<»und> .vs 
mental development progresses, according to the laws of ph nc-::: 
alteration (physiological law) and of analogy (psychological la'A i. b> 
which language becomes gradually differentiated into its sc\-m' 
narts. This evolution resembles vcr>* closely that of naturi 
organisms. A child, in order to learn articulate speech, isnb'.igivi : • 
follow the same course as the species, though much abbreviatri 
c\^mmcncing from the imperfect stage of cry and gesture. But tr- 
child, besides other physiological causes which assist him. has .\:->. 
the advantage of " imitating " the grown-up people amongst w h - 
he lives. 

The mental development in the child has lately been the cb/^>-^ 
of diligent study; and an important work on the >ub;ei-: * 
teporUDM 'Baldwin's often-quoted book. These studies are t rv 
•rimiuiioa distinguished according as ihcv concern the lievc 
4,v«iop8i«it ment of the senses, or of movement, or of the imitAt: . i- 
ofihtchUd. processes, or of the intelligence projierly m>-<\\^\ 
It is probable that the primitive consciousnos of the ch:. 
constituted by a confused aL;v;regate of tactile and muvru *r 
sensations. Subsequently it begins to connect impressiun^ .» : 
at the end of the third month, to give evidences of mcnv :> 
but during this |>eriod its consciousness is completely di min.4!' : 
by ftelingsof pleasure and pain. This stage must certainly ha-. 
l)cen i:()inm«>n to primitive man. As regaids w:rw«-«.'j. the r.*-: 
aie naturally reflex, but during the fir^t mi«nth they already bi-.; - 
tti iidapt tht'niMUi'> to the conditions of life. The child, mcar.uh. : 
aiquin-N h.iliit>. and little by little, with the development of :: 
nervous centres and of their connectii'ns, it develops the ca;mc.!\ 
(.1 r«i nrdinating Ws own movements. During the v-cond half-yr*- 
v( li^ Ui^' the child begins to imitate ; movements tirHl, then HX«nv:> 
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especially vocal, then complicated movements, such as drawing and 
writing. Motor suggestion is very potent with regard to imitation, 
and by its means the child forms habits which are of use in after- 
life.^ An important advance is subsequently brought about by 
means of a process which has in all probability also taken place in 
the species — viz. the " suggestion of personality." One of the child's 
first tendencies is to distinguish the various personalities which 
surround him, beginning with his mother and his nurse. Gradually 
it ascribes greater importance to people than to objects, whilst 
amongst the latter it is principally attracted by those which are in 
motion. During this period the child begins to have a confused 
feeling of its own activity, owing to which it feels itself to be an 
acting agent, distinct from other persons and from surrounding 
objects. Herein lies the germ of social consciousness. Here 
imitation plays a great part, and is determined by emotions of 
sympathy towards fellow-creatures. Gradually the child's con- 
sciousness of self develops itself in conjunction with the general 
evolution of the mind, and more especially in connection with 
the sense of its own activity. Out of this, and out of the com- 
munion of knowledge which is the outcome of imitation, there 
arises sympathy, and lastly the transference by the child of its 
own feelings and ideas to other people, the so-called ''ejective 
ego."» 

Next we have to note the birth of social and ethical feelings. 
Social feeling may be defined, with Baldwin, as that " which arises 
in the child or man of the real identity, through its imitative origin, 
of all possible thoughts of self, whether yourself, myself, or someone 
else's self." » 

After imitation comes invention — that is, personal creation — 
which varies according to the individual. As the child grows 
tum. 2iDiongst given social, moral, and intellectual surroundings, 
in a given historical epoch, he assimilates by means of 
imitation the ideas and feelings of his time, and afterwards brings 
his personal contribution in proportion to his forces. As far as 
ideas are concerned, it is an immense step from simple per- 
ceptions to the abstract concepts of science and philosophy. 
Philosophers, in discussing the origin of the concepts of number, 
space, time, cause, law, and species, have usually looked for it 

1 Baldwin, Mental Development^ etc., chaps, ill and v. See in these chapters 
his studies on the development of sensation and movement in the child. 
* Baldwin, ibid,^ chap, xi., § 3. 
» The Story of the Mind, p. 106. 
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in sense or in intuition. Without entering into the question, 
^-c shall content ourselves with noting that the great prim:::\-e 
impulse to the development of thought has consisted in the {practical 
nci'cssity of making use of thought as an instrument of adaptation 
to the conditions of life and one's surroundings. Hence also the 
social origin of mathematics, astronomy, and physics. This sta^e 
has ^T^dually given place to that of pure and disinterested i^b- 
xrv^tion.^ If this holds good with regard to abstract thought, 
it is all the more applicable in the case of those social forms whi^h 
art especially the expression of feeling and impulse, such as rcli^: -. 
^cvvisidered from the moral point of view) and social instituti^ r<^ 
The latter especially, born of the primitive impulse of symp>a:'ry 
amongst human beings, very soon felt the want of sy^tcrr.A".:: 
oiscipline and regulation.' 

The mainspring of the mental development of the individual a: .: 
of the species thus consists in two great contrary* forces, on uh..>c 
equilibrium both individual and social progress depend. Ore— 
namely. •* imitation " — is a conser\'ative, the other — " invention '— i- 
a progressive force. The former corresponds to biological hcrci:::;. 
And is respon.sible for social and individual habits and in^t:nc:« 
the latter corresponds to the biological law of variations, ani.i r:::.:« 

its highest expression in "genius.*** The natural: ^t: 

and positivist schools of the nineteenth ccntur>' ucrc : • 
much inclined to consider scKial development as a purely r.a:ur.^. 
and unconscious evolution, and omitteil accordingly to take ch .^ 
two forces into consideration. Instead of considering v.^.^. 
institutions, ideas, and phenomena as spontaneous products « 1 :hr 
nameless multitude, modern Psychology rightly con^iders :hc:-- 
the outcome of individual genius, subsequently consoI:J.i:i ' 
diffused, and preserved fur the whole S{)ecies by imitation. I h > 
idea, admirably dcvelo|x:d by Tarde, on which tialduin T u :« 
his studies of social Psychology, has transformed the the- r c'* 
which were current with regard to the evolution of the Ci>!)cv:.'«e 
mind, which is thus presented in the light of a i:on7iciou<«. xv : 
not of an uncon^cious evolution, like that of gei>li»gical phcnom ' ^ 
Genius, therefore, is not to be understood as a degener.itiv v. j 
violation of the natural and conservative law of hcrcdi:\ . I'l: 

* 

■ KiUil, lui ptyckoiogU de tatUnhon, i. 31^ rtc. I'his iiira has twr: »r 
ilr\rlo|wd by |Mi«itivc philuAofthy and modern MKJology. 

• Srr Wundt. A7ii<5. ^ 104, rtc. 

■ Srr Haldu in. Soual amJ EiMica! ImUrpreUitcni in Mfniai I *n <^<f^r% . 
ei|iriully Uk. 1. 
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as an integrating factor of the latter, expressive of variation, 
impulse, and motion, as a dynamic force, without which evolution 
itself would be impossible.^ 

' See Tarde, Les Ids de VimitoHon^ La logtque sodaU^ L opposition univer- 
selle^ especially the first. On genius, see Baldwin, Social and Ethical Jnterpreta^ 
/ioHSt etc., Bk. I., Part XL, chaps, iii., iv., and v. 
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CHAPTER VII 

CONSCIOUSNESS 

We have now reached one of the most important points to be de\\i 
with — namely, consciousness itself. Here we have a problem of jl 
much more philosophical character than those we have trcAt-i 
hitherto, and one which serves as an introduction to the yet m- z^ 
general and philosophical questions concerning the laws of Psychv>- 
logy, which we shall have to discuss in the succeeding chapter 
The question of consciousness is one that has furnished modcr-. 
philosophers with ample food for debate, the data of empir:ca! 
Psychology being made use of in support of ci/norr' opinions and x^ 
a cloak for arguments of a purely theoretical nature. Contem|>.tr.iT> 

experimental Psychology treats it from quite a ditfcrrr.: 
o< point of view, and tries to deduce a universal princ:;. 

from the data of psychological obser\'ation in the u uic^: 
■•■•'' sense of the word, both individual and hislori.^. 

Psycholog>' attributes to the term "consciousness" a s<>mc\ir.i: 
wider meaning than that which it usually bears. " Con!&cu .«■ 
ness" is commonly used to indicate full and complete apprchen^. 
Thus we say that we arc fully conscious of the end toward* uh..- 
we are tending, that we are conscious of our actions, and ^ 
forth. Likewise in the expressions " {)opular conMriuusr.c* 
"national consciousness,** "human consciousness," the uor^i * 
always used in the above- mentioned sense. Psychology. ho«-c\:f. 
gives it a much more general and fundamental meaning, by ^\ \ 
it is made to embrace the whole mass of psychical manifotav •> 
of the individual and of the species, which formerly wa^ icnrr.: 
•Vsoul," " spirit," or (more recently. " mind." 

UndersttKxl in a purely psychological sense, ci>rrespondini; : 
what the (lermans call '* Brwusstsdn** the term may be s-ik: :.. 

epitomise all that goes by the name of the *'}>sych:v^ 
2J J*^"**** W(»rld/' asopix>scd to the " physical Wi»rld "or phcmMrc-* 
payciuoai of matter. " Consciousness " and " matter " consequen:.. 

represent the sum* total of all that exists and ca;? tv 

Mil «iliject i»f cognition. We give the name of con.^iou^ tx.% 

.51 
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where we have reason to suppose the existence of a soul, or Ego, 
and of unconscious being in the opposite case, from which it 
follows that we cannot attribute consciousness to all inorganic, 
or even to all organic, beings. To properly define consciousness 
is not possible, as it is not possible to give a good definition 
of matter. We must therefore rest satisfied with this general 
idea, and trust to the detailed study of its characteristics to 
enable us to understand it with greater clearness. 

We have said that the notion of " consciousness " is equivalent to 
that of " soul " and of" spirit." Some explanation of this statement 
seems to be called for, for although those terms, if taken in the. 
proper sense, are perfectly equivalent, they appear to differ some- 
what in the use which has been made of them throughout the 
history of philosophy. " Soul " and " spirit " have been often taken 
in a wider sense than consciousness, many philosophers being of 
opinion that the soul processes may take place beneath the threshold 
of consciousness, and therefore quite unconsciously. We shall have 
occasion to return to this point later on. 

The philosophical importance of the problem we are dealing 
with appears very clearly, even from the little we have said up to 
now. All psychical phenomena — ^that is, the so-called ''psychical 
world," or world of consciousness — has so great an influence upon 
our ideas concerning all that may be the object of experience, that^ 
we cannot even imagine what the universe would be if no conscious 
being had ever existed. All that we can think, imagine, and 
perceive is thought, imagined, and perceived by our consciousness, 
so that it is impossible to entertain for one moment the idea of 
escaping from it. On the other hand, what our mind would be^ 
without the so-called *' physical world " is equally unthinkable, for 
all that is in our consciousness refers, directly or indirectly, to the 
physical or external world. 

Consciousness has, however, another and more characteristic 
aspect — viz. the subjective aspect, consisting in feeling and willing. 
Besides being capable of cognition, we are also subject to feelings^ 
and capable of accomplishing acts of volition. The will is indeed 
what more especially distinguishes the conscious from the inanimate ^ 
being, and is more especially distinctive of the personality of man. 
All that constitutes history, literary, artistic, scientific productions, 
religious, social, and juridical institutions, is the product of human 
thought, mind, and will, and is that which raises man high above 
inanimate and even part of animate nature. The consciousness, 
which in the course of time has produced all those manifestations 
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continues to be the source of new mental products. Indeed, its 
activity is on the increase. We owe to it the knowledge of our aim 
in life, and the conception of our moral responsibility, which, in its 
turn, is the basis of all the actions of the will 

As the history of the concept of consciousness may easily be 
mistaken for that of Psychology, seeing that it often embraces all 
vaxiaiu ^^^ ^^ contained in the latter, we shall endeavour as far 
tiiMries as possible, in order not to fall into useless repetition, 
SS*SS?°*^ to confine ourselves to the ideas held by the principal 
BoioiimasB. philosophers on the relations between consciousness 
(understood as the antithesis of matter) and so-called mental 
processes, which used for long to be considered as distinct from 
the consciousness itself. 

Two historical theories as to the nature of consciousness deserve 
mention. The first, which has a pronounced metaphysical character, 
considers consciousness as a faculty sui generis which is added 
to the processes of consciousness. This notion may be called 
" rationalistic " or ** intellectualistic," for it considers consciousness 
as a sort of idea we have or make to ourselves of our own Ego. 
According to the second theory, which is commonly accepted by 
, modern Psychology, consciousness coincides with the mental pro- 
cesses, and is nothing but a collective concept denoting the latter 
as a whole. This doctrine, which is closely related to the theory of 
the actuality of mental processes, and with the " voluntaristic " 
conception of them, may be called empirical or psychological^ The 
concept of consciousness could not arise in philosophy before it had 
been understood that the phenomena of the mind form a group by 
themselves which cannot be reduced to the laws of quantity. 

This principle was first accepted as fundamental by R6n6 
Descartes, who asserted that in all speculations on man and the 
universe the only certain principle is the affirmation 
theories. ° of 0"^ own consciousness. But Descartes' Psychology 
is entirely intellectualistic. He can only conceive con-, 
sciousness under the form of thought Thought is for Descartes 
the essence of every psychical manifestation, in the same way 

' See F. Bouiller, De la conscience en psychologie ei en morale (Paris, 1872), 
chap. iv. ; Wundt, GrundzUge der physiologischen Pyschologie^ Vol. II., p. 260, 
etc. On the notion of consciousness in ancient and mediaeval philosophy, see 
Siebeck, Geschichte der Psychologie, See also G. Volkelt's Da^ Unbewusste u$ui 
der Pessimistnus (Berlin, 1873), which we shall have occasion to quote later on. 
The first part of this work deals with the history of the concept of unconscious- 
ness, and necessarily contains much that also concerns the history of the 
conception of consciousness. 
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that extension is the property of external phenomena. Hence his 
distinction between " res extensa " and " res cogitans." ^ Descartes 
therefore understood by consciousness (or, as he expressed it, 
by " mens ") the main principle of the soul, which can manifest 
itself only in the shape of conscious phenomena. The same ideas 
were entertained by his followers, such as Malebranche and 
Arnauld. Leibnitz gave a wider meaning to the term conscious- 
ness. Descartes and his school, who started from the intellectual- 
istic principle that the soul is pure thought, and that the latter not 
only is innate but is of supernatural origin, recognised its existence 
in its most distinctive form alone — that is, as it appears in man — 
and denied consciousness to animals, which they considered mere 
automatons. Leibnitz, on the contrary, held that there was no 
reason to refuse to extend the notion of consciousness to those 
dimmer perceptions which are themselves the elements of more 
distinct forms of perceptions. The latter Leibnitz called " apper- 
ceptions," a term which modern Psychology has again brought 
into use in a very similar sense.* Leibnitz is important in the, 
history of Psychology in that he was the first to employ the concep- 
tion of unconsciousness as an aid to understanding the phenomena 
of consciousness. In his opinion, as in that of Descartes, conscious- 
ness is not a special faculty, but the essence itself of mental facts, 
or, in other words, of the soul, seeing that conscious phenomena are 
nothing else than manifestations of the soul. 

The same may be said of Locke, and in general of all the 
English associationist philosophers, who confined themselves in 
general to the facts of mental life which are beyond dispute. 
Even the French sensationalists and materialists, with Condillac 
at their head, although believing consciousness to be a product 
of cerebral activity,* understood consciousness in a sense very 

* •' Par le nom dc pens6e," wrote Descartes* " je comprends tout ce qui est tene- 
ment en nous que nous I'apercevons imm^diatement par nous m^mes et en 
avonsune connaissance int^rieure ; ainsi toutes les op^ations de Tentendement, 
de la volont6, de Timagination et des sens sont des pensdes " {Reponse aux 
deuzienui objections), '*La pens6e est une nature qui re9oit en soi tons ces 
modes, ainsi que Textension est une nature qui re^oit en soi toute sorte de 
figures '* (Letire d Arnauld), 

» Leibnitz, Op, Pkihs,^ p. 706. 

' In the first chapter of his Traiti des sensations^ Condillac says : '* La 
perception et la conscience ne sont qu'une m6me operation sous deux noms. En 
tant qu'on ne la consid^re que comme une impression de TAme, on peut lui 
conserver celui de perception ; en tant qu'elle avertit TAme de sa presence on peut 
lui donner le nom de conscience." 
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similar to the meaning given by Leibnitz to "apperception"— 
viz. that of a " clear, distinct consciousness ** of our own menu! 
acts, therein differing widely from modem Psycholog>'. Brie-^y. 
^ these philosophers of the seventeenth and eighteenth ccntur:.^ 
inclined to understand consciousness as a " reflection *' or delibera- 
tion upon our internal actions, a reflection which, consequent*.;. . 
is something more than consciousness in the simpler sense, ar.> 
more also than the consciousness of our own Ego. 

It is especially worthy of note that these philosophers distinguish 
a lower and a higher consciousness, the former of which the>- als< • 
call " perception " and referred to the senses ; the latter they 
considered consciousness in the proper sense. This distinction > 
also to be found in Kant, who admitted the existence of a:*. 
empirical consciousness connected with general sensibiUt>*, ani 
a consciousness which attends the logical operations of the rea^onin^ 
powers.' 

The conception of consciousness as a distinct faculty i^^^ 
fostered especially by the '* inner sense " school, which began «i:h 
Locke, was developed by Wolfl* and his school in Gcr- 
2S5|J^****^ many, and pushed to its furthest consequences by the 
Scottish philosophy. Wolff* did not admit that cor- 
sciousness was dtffierent from perception and apperception, here-.-. 
resembling Leibnitz.' The Scottish philosophers Rcid and Stcn^ a::, 
who were spiritualistic in the extreme, maintained, on the con- 
trary, that the soul not only is a spiritual substance uh: h 
underlies the phenomena of consciousness, but that we can appre- 
hend it only if we concentrate the whole of our attention up v 
the phenomena of our inner selves. Thus, when we are stru.-. 
by an external impression, we do not limit ourselves to em- 
pirically perceiving the external properties of that imprcNsN:-. 
but we ^o beyond and seek to penetrate below it as into t:c 
very manifestation of our soul. As Reid says : ' " Apprchcn^: \\ 
accompanied with belief and knowledge must go before simp c 

* Kant. Kntik dtr rrinrm P'frmum/t, { |6. '* The 'I think,'' m>s lUn. 
'* accompanies all our perceptions, for otherwise 1 should pefceive thinft wh. t 
I cannot think of -that ai to say. perception «%-ould ht iraponihle. or at ar.y nsr 
would be for me as if it did not exist." 

' Woltf kept in Keneral to comparatively empirical notions^ crrn oc x* 
question of unconscious mental processe* (which we shall cxammc fufthcr or 
AJthoiiKh he admits the existence of the latter, he dues noC atuibute m\xt 
iai|>ortanre to them. 

* Aft Imfutry into the iimman Mind om tkt Prima^s ^Cmmmmm StnM ( i;^ > 
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apprehension." These immediate, intuitive apprehensions, which 
come directly from the soul, are not subject to the control of any 
logical reasoning, but are derived simply from common sense. To 
quote R eid once more : ^ " They are judgments of nature — ^judg- 
ments not got by comparing ideas and perceiving agreements 
and disagreements but immediately inspired by our constitution." 
Here we come to the distinction between "consciousness" and 
" perception." The former is the faculty by means of which we 
apprehend internal phenomena ; the latter regards the external 
world.* Stewart also assigns to consciousness the first place 
amongst our intellectual faculties.' 

It is not surprising, therefore, if, given the habit of considering -- 
consciousness as a separate faculty, the quaint notion should have 
been entertained that it is unchangeable and independent of 
perception and other mental processes which belong to it. Con- 
sciousness has thus even been compared to a stage, where plays 
are acted, or to a person standing on the bank of a river and 
seeing the water flowing by. This idea is found in certain French > 
spiritualistic philosophers of the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
such as Royer-CoUard and Jouffroy, followers of the Scottish school. 
Royer-Collard, for example, developed the strange theory that 
"our sensations, acts, thoughts, pass before our consciousness as 
the waters of a river under the eyes of a spectator on its banks. 
Consciousness alone,"' he added, "observes them and gives an 
account of them to reflection, for which it must not be mistaken." * 

The theories of the Scottish philosophers met with immediate 
opposition even in their own country from such writers as Thomas 
Brown, William Hamilton,*^ James Mill,* and John Stuart Mill,\ 
who maintain with reason that there is no difference between 
consciousness and the mental processes. To experience a feeling,^ 

» Reid, Works, p. no. See, on Reid, Seth's Scottish Philosophy (2nd 
edit 1890), especially chap, iii., p. 73 ; see also R. Falckenberg, Geschichte der 
neueren Philosophie (1886), p. 180 foil. 

» Reid, Essays on the Powers of the Human Mind, chap. i. 

* Dugald Stewart, Philosophy of the Active eatdMoreU Powers of Man, 

* Fragments de Royer-Collard, published by Jouffroy (see the end of the 
fourth volume of Reid's works). On the theories of Royer-Collard and on 
Jouffroy, see Taine's study in his Les philosophes classiques du XlXme siicle, 

* W. Hamilton, Lectures on Metaphysics, Vols. XL, XII., XIII. 

« J. Mill, Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind (2nd edit., edited 
by Bain in 1878). Mill criticises strongly the confusion introduced by the 
philosophers who distinguish consciousness as a ** feeling distinct of other 
feelings." 

» J. Stuart Mill Examination of Sir W, Hamilton's Philosophy, chap. vin. 
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says James Mill, is equivalent to being conscious, and to be 
conscious is equivalent to experiencing a feeling.' 

This tendency to consider consciousness as the feeling of our 
^ own existence, of our Ego, appears even more marked in certain 
French philosophers of the b^inning of the nineteenth centurv-. 
y such as Maine de Biran. By consciousness, the btter understands 
the feeling of individual existence.' ^ II n'y a de fait pour nou^* 
he says, " qu*autant que nous avons le sentiment de notre existence 
individuelle, et celui de quelque chose, objet ou modi6cation, qui 
concourt avec cette existence et est distinct ou s£par6 d*elle. Sani 
ce sentiment d'existence individuelle (conscius sui, compos sui 
que nous appelons en psychologie conscience, il n'y a potn: de 
fait qu'on puisse dire connu, point de connaissance d'aucunc 
esp^ ; car un fait n*est rien s'il n'est pas connu, c'est a dtrc s tl 
n'y a pas un sujet individuel et permanent qui connaisse.** Cousin, 
on the other hand, had more definite ideas regarding conscious- 
ness, and was of an entirely different opinion from his master 
Roycr-Collard, admitting no distinction either between con5ci->u«- 
ness and intelligence, or between consciousness and life itself 

The Italian spiritualistic philosopher Rosmini, whose worW% 
belong to this period, adopted a similar point of view to that of the 
Scottish philosophers re^^arding consciousness. It may, however, 
be said that, notwithstanding certain metaphysical prejudices, the 
^ idea was gaining ground that the difference between C(>nscii)usne>s 
and psychical phenomena is merely nominal, that they are in reality 
one and the same thing. The last obstacle which still op(Kisc\i 
itself to this simple and natural conception consisted in the 'uO- 
fitshioned division of the mental life into two >ections — a lower j«ar:. 
comprising the life of the senses, and a higher, Cf>rre*»pundinj; : 
the rational life. This dualism, as we have had occasion to ^. 
was most clearly apparent in Kant, and was only finally abi>i:^hc: 
liy modern Psychology, which reduces all mental procc^^c^ : 
simple elements, and conceives the life of consciousness *> 1 

* 1>ir word ** feeling " is often used by old-fathioned EoKlish philo«o|^bm ^ 
■ luii vrrv rv40t srnse as meaning aomething betwixt ** feeling" and "^ acnaaii.^ ' 
I hr luimagr tif James Mill abo\*e alluded to is an instance ol this wast < 

prrt laiiin 

' Maiiir de Miran. Fomdtwunts dt la psytkologu (Introduction geoenir 
V..I I . !• \U) 

' ('iMi«iii, Ffitgtmrmis philosopkiques \ *' Une intelligence tana cooactco^r 
rai iiiir intrllignirr sans intelligence, une contradiction radicaJe, ime chiBcrr.' 
Ami riM'wIirrr "1^ conscience de la vie est la vtc m^Bie, car d ay « 
r/aiifiriii dr \\r tiu'^iitaut t\ue\\e se mauifeste et a'apecvoit* 
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progressive evolution from simpler to more complex forms. This 
simple, and at the same time profoundly scientific, conception of^ 
the conscious life was successively developed by Herbart, Lotze, 
Fechner, Bain, and Wundt 

In Herbart we find a definition of consciousness which, though 
it is at bottom a tautology defining nothing, shows clearly that the 
author identifies consciousness with the mental processes as a 
whole, and does not consider it either a peculiar feeling of our Ego 
or a reflection upon our own mental acts. Consciousness is for 
Herbart the " sum-total of all real or simultaneous perceptions." ^ 
Lotze and Fechner also consider the mental life as consisting in a 
complexity of elements ; but they attribute a much greater import- 
ance than Herbart does to the unity in which those elements are 
bound together.* The empirical conception of consciousness was 
developed and maintained by Wundt more resolutely than by 
his predecessors. He holds that consciousness is equivalent to 
the mental processes taken as a whole in their coexistence and 
continuity. Wundt, moreover, makes a sharp distinction between 
consciousness understood in this general sense and the conscious- 
ness of our own Ego, which is a later development, having for 
its principal foundation a peculiar and characteristic feeling.' 

Empirical and scientific contemporary Psychology, as repre- 
sented by Spencer, Bain, Hoflfding, Sully, James, Baldwin, Ladd, 
Kiilpe, and others we have quoted, agree entirely in 
empirical holding this empirical conception of consciousness.* The 
**■ phenomenon which we describe specifically as conscious- 
ness does not consist in the so-called " consciousness of the second 
degree," but in the " consciousness of self." This higher form of 

' IVerke^ VoL V., p. 208 : " Die Summe aller wirklichen oder gleichzeitig 
gegenwArtigen Vorstellungen.'' Herbart distinguished real perceptions — that 
is to say, those which are above the threshold of the consciousness — from 
'* potential " perceptions, {Strebungen)^ which are beneath the threshold of the 
consciousness. 

• See especially Lotze, MecUcinische Psychologies P« ^5 ^^^ On the 
relations between Lotze's and Herbart's Psychology, see Max Nath, Die 
Psychologie Hermann Lotze' s in ihrem Verhdltniss zu Herbart (Halle, 1892). 
On Fechner's general psychological ideas, see his Elemente der Psychophysik^ 
Vol. I., pp. 13, 14, and Vol. II., p. 452 foil. 

' Wundt, GrundzUge der physiologischen Psychologies Vol. II., p. 25 foil., 
p. 302 foil ; Human and Animal Psychology ^ p. 235 foil ; Outlines ^ 
p. 221 foil. 

^ James, in his Principles of Psychology (Vol. I., chaps, ix. and x.), and HGfifding 
in his Outlines of Psychology (p. 71 foil.), have some notable passages on this 
subject 
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consciousness is the product of a more perfect mental cvolut!* r. 
and is very probably wanting in the higher animals and in the 
first stages of childhood, evolving itself gradually and f^m f^is --^ 
with the evolution of all the mental processes in the individual, ar .! 
especially with the definite localisation of the sensations of the 
body. This consciousness of self is characterised by the fact th^t 
its perceptive content is very restricted, though vivid, consi^tir,: 
of organic and muscular sensations,' together with a particular 
feeling of activity, owing to which we "feel " that we arc a ^p*-- 
taneously acting personality. It is, moreover, susceptible d 
improvement, for as the complexity of our mental prcx:c^<% 
increases, the consciousness of our personality also becomes clearer 
and extends itself to a greater number of phenomena. Hence :rc 
gradual formation of individual moral consciousness, as well .is \ 
social, civil, religious, artistic, and scientific consciousness. 

Consciousness in a general sense is different, for it c^n^i^'.^ 
of the mental processes of the individual or of the s))ccics taj^c:^ 
as a whole, as distinguished from the processes of the phy>ical %%<.r! '. 
which arc unconscious. The notion of consciousness is consct^ucnt' y 
a natural postulate from which all psychological studies must &tar:. 
and which eludes all attempts at a more exact definition. One r:.k. 
describe its properties, but not define it ; just as one cannot dcr- c 
sensation, feeling, ur willing.* It is therefore natural th.it ciT-.tt :-- 
jx>r.iry rsychology, which deals especially with the e.\|K'rimc :.ti 
analysis of those processes, should have thn^wn new light uj> r: vrc 
concept of consciousness. Another doctrine has alsf> contrib-:r: 
towards an almost complete mi>dification of the old thcvirics *.:•. :rr 
subjcct, and that is the doctrine of evolution. 

The noliiHi that biological phenomena, as we find them in :^ : 
higher organisms, are the result of a gradual evolution, ha^ ir.:: - 
.«-^ duced an entirely new moiic of looking up^^n :^r 
(«bmu formation of organisms. Or.-ianic evolution i^ • » 

^^'-^^ universally adnultcd ; the idea having gradu.ii'.y Ue 
intnxluced inti> all brancl.es iT human kni>vk;Lx:^r 
and applied finally to the phenomena of consciousn«. ns. 



TV, 



' Thr tni|M)rt.ince fif muscular and organic srniialioni as thr (ouniUt: - 
i'fiii44-iousiirs!i III srli hail licrn vrry miu h «tutli« d in recrni timra. Sr^ ^ r 
rxampir, KilMit's AfttLuius Ur U prtiomHaUU\ ihap i. ; Janrs. />im.:^ 
/•m.Ai»/4»^v. Vol. I , cha|'. X. . Wuiidt. UrumJzUf^e, \\^\. II. p >■: I ul . k ■:•• 
(*H//tmr%. |» 44^ full. 

' All «lrfiiiih«iii9 ba«ri| on thr ciMicrpluiii t!:a( tnnMiousi.c^ i» diftrfrt t tr a 
nit'iital )>iiHr>Hrs rrxilvc lhrmftcl\T9 into mrrr tauU»U)fitc». 
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older Psychology, on the contrary, concerned itself only with the 
fully developed consciousness as it appears in the adult, neglect- 
ing the fact that it is the product of a lengthy evolution, which 
should be studied in the individual as well as in the species. The 
old-fashioned prejudice that consciousness is something super- 
natural, not to be apprehended except through the help of a 
species of mystical intuition, was in like manner an insurmount- 
able obstacle to a scientific study of its phenomena. As a 
consequence of this view, all psychical manifestations in animals 
were excluded, seeing that animals were not credited with the 
possession of a "souL" Even when their instincts ceased to be 
considered as of a miraculous and almost incomprehensible char- 
acter, no one thought of bringing them into connection with 
psychical phenomena in man, nor of trying to find out what 
there was in common between them, such a course running 
counter to traditional, metaphysical, and religious ideas. As with 
the species, so with the individual. Not only was the formation 
and development of mental activity in childhood neglected by the^ 
older Psychology, but, as regards grown-up man, only the highest 
logical or ideational activities, which are the last to become perfect, 
were considered. The whole substratum of simpler psychical, 
faculties, sensations, simple feelings, sensible perceptions, impulsive 
actions, were neglected because they did not possess a marked 
character of " spirituality," but resembled the psychic manifesta- 
tions in animals. It was consequently impossible to arrive at a 
really scientific knowledge of the nature of consciousness, for while 
Psychology neglected to study the formation of the simpler mental 
processes, their subsequent combination into more complicated pro- 
cesses, and their evolution in the individual and in the species from 
the very lowest possible degree in the animal scale where symptoms 
of conscious life are first observable, it was condemned to remain 
shackled by metaphysical prejudices and empty generalities. 

The merit of having pointed out the progressive evolution of 
consciousness in the species belongs to Spencer. Spencer's work, in 
conjunction with that of Fechner and Bain on individual Psycho- 
logy, marks the beginning of a new conception of consciousness.^ 

The first question which here presents itself is : When and how 
does mental life begin, and what are the characteristics which prove 
that a certain phenomenon is connected with conscious processes ? 
The importance of this question, both from a scientific and from 
a philosophic point of view, is easily understood ; and although 

^ See above, chap. i. 
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Psychology should confine itself to problems of which there is 
^^^ some probability of an exact solution, it nevertheless 

tue mental cannot abstain from touching upon certain philosophical 
questions which necessarily present themselves when 
the utmost limit of empirical research has been reached. It is 

r now a universally accepted fact that mental life is not an 
exclusive appanage of man, but is shared by all living animals. 
The difficulty nevertheless remains. The special sciences and the 
philosophy of nature rest upon a much broader foundation than 
the idea of mere " animal organism " (which is confined to only one 
of the domains into which natural objects are divided), and that 
is the concept of " oi^anism " in general • Plants and animals are 
both organisms, endowed with different properties but with the 
same fundamental elements. From the vegetable to the animal 
kingdom there is only a step marked by greater complexity and 
differentiation. But this is not all. The mechanical theory of life, 
which is almost universally accepted, teaches that the primary 

^ elements which constitute animal and vegetable organisms are to 
be found in the inorganic world in the shape of chemical elements.* 
What we call ** life," or biological organisation, is the result of a 
peculiar combination of these elements. If we admit this con- 
tinuity of evolution of matter, at what moment of that evolution 
do we meet with signs of consciousness and of mental processes ? 

Primitive man believed that there existed in the physical world 
a soul similar to the one which he felt within himself ; children like- 
. . ^ - wise are inclined to endow all objects which surround 
modern them with life. This mode of feeling, elevated to a 
Hyiozoism. philosophical system by the so-called " hylozoists "— 
philosophers who believed in universal animation — was not the 
result of scientific reflection, but merely the spontaneous mani- 
festation of an ingenuous and immediate feeling. 

The most marked contrast to these hylozoistic systems, ancient 
and modern, is to be found in Descartes' philosophy, which limited 
consciousness to man alone. Philosophy wavered for long between 

, these two extremes ; but Descartes' rationalism continued to lose 
ground, whilst hylozoism in the nineteenth century found a new 
support in the natural sciences and in the doctrine of physical and 
biological evolution, and gave rise to the philosophic systems of 
Schelling and Hartmann.^ 

* See, amongst many, HOfifding, op.cit, p. 35 foil. ; Z. Bernstein; Die mechai^ 
isiische Theorie des Lebens, p. 25. 

• See on Hartmann, Lange's History of MattriaUsm^ Vol. III., p. 71 folL 
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Ernest Haeckel is the most popular and enthusiastic modern 
upholder of the doctrine of universal animation. In his estimation 
mind is a primitive element of the world, which manifests itself in 
extremely different degrees, from the soul of an atom or of a cell 
to that of the higher organisms. This theory, it will be seen, 
extends indefinitely the domain of consciousness and has a 
markedly mystic character.^ 

In order to ascertain how much truth there may be in this 
theory, we must not discuss it solely from the standpoint of general 
philosophical principles concerning matter and spirit, but we must 
have recourse to the more exact data afforded by the science of 
mental processes. We have already seen that the most salient> 
characteristic of psychic phenomena consists in an independent, 
spontaneous volition which has a purely qualitative value. What 
marks the independent character of the will is the fact that it is 
directed towards a purpose ; a blind will is unthinkable, and the 
term could only be used (and that with not much propriety) to 
indicate a purely mechanical physical force.* The will manifests 
itself, first of all, by means of certain movements, which arc in- 
dispensable to the preservation of the individual and of the species, 
and from this point upwards, wherever we find movements which 
we can reasonably suppose to be caused and governed by a will, 
we maintain that there exists mental life and consciousness. 

As a general rule, we may say that voluntary movements are 
only to be found in animal organisms, certain movements which 

wMmH^i ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ '^^ plants being merely an effect of 
and mentfti mechanical causes. But as the line of demarcation 

^ between the vegetable and the animal worlds is not very 

sharply defined, it is not always easy to distinguish a voluntary 
from a mechanical movement 

Contractility, for example, is a property of living matter ; and 
certain movements which owe their origin to this property may 
easily be taken for voluntary ones. Thus, in vegetable protoplasm, 
movements connected with nutrition have a somewhat voluntary 
character ; while, on the other hand, the movements of certain 
elementary organisms, which perform their nutritive functions 

1 £. Haeckel, Gmerelle Morphologie (1862— 1866), and WeUrOtsel (1900). 
See Tanzi's criticism of Haeckel's panpsychical notion in his lecture on / limUi 
delta psicotogia (Florence, 1897), p. 10. See also Mosso, " Materialismo e 
misticismo " (A^i^z^a Antotogia^ December ist, 1895, p. 445). 

' Regarding the limitations of the mental life, see the chapter " Merkmale und 
Grenzen des psychischen Lebens" in Vol. I., Part II., p. 21 foil, of Wundt's 
GrundzUge der physiotogUchen Psychologies 
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through absorption, appear to be the product of mechanical 
actions.^ It is only in the case of organisms which have attained 
a certain degree of biological development that we can have the 
certainty that the movements we perceive are voluntary and that 
there is consciousness behind them. But how does this mental life 
begin ? Does it spring up by enchantment, out of nothing, or docs 
it arise from something which was pre-existent to it ? This is the 
point where, data being scarce, hypotheses begin. 

Apparently the simplest explanation would be that psychical 
phenomena are derived from matter itself, and that they constitute 
a novel property, which matter acquires at a given moment of its 
evolution. This is the materialistic theory, which is also entertained 
by some " positivist " philosophers. It is well known indeed that 
Spencer derives consciousness from reflex acts.' The first move- 
ments, which tend to the preservation of the individual and of 
the species are purely mechanical adaptations. As soon as the 
individual is not absolutely and completely in harmony with his 
surroundings, a hiatus is formed which awakens him to a conscious- 
ness of self. But this hypothesis, whilst seeking to explain the 
evolution of consciousness by that of the organism, fails to show how 
the first psychical phenomenon has its origin. For, even admitting 
(which is untenable) that the first movements of primeval organisms 
are mechanical, it is not possible to comprehend in what manner 
a discord between those organisms and their surroundings, and 
consequently an antagonism between purely physical forces, can 
engender a phenomenon of such an. entirely different nature as the 
phenomenon of consciousness. Some modern psychologists go even 
further than Spencer, and are of opinion that the physical necessi- 
ties of the biological organism manifest themselves in a real want, 
in which the mind (which is the necessary instrument for satisfying 
the more complex wants of the fully developed organism) has its 
germ. But the objection naturally presents itself that a want 
is a psychical fact, and, as such, implies the pre-existence of 
consciousness. Instead of explaining the origin of mind, a want 
has itself to find its explanation in the mind. It is a vicious circle 
from which there is no escape.^ 

* Wundt, Physiologische Psychologies Vol. I., p. 23. 

* Spencer, Principles of Psychology, Vol. I., Part IV., chap. iv. 

' This theory is strenuously upheld by Sergi. See his book La psiche nei 
fenomeni delta vita (Torina, 1901). It is confuted with great ability by E. Regalia 
in a short paper published in the Rivista di fitosofia^ pedagogia e scienze affim 
(Bologna, Maggio-Guiguo, 1902), entitled *' La psiche ha origine da bisogni ? " 
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The attempts of the materialists to derive consciousness from 
chemical combination (as was done, for instance, by Lewes) have 
JEateriaiist ^^^ even less successful.^ No combination of chemical 
theories con- elements suffices to explain life ; and although we may 
origin of con- recognise that life is the effect of a peculiar combination 
fldonnieea. ^f those elements, we are obliged to admit that its origin 
is a mystery. Nor can we better explain the fact that as soon 
as we find an animal organisation we find a consciousness. 

However far we may go back in the scale of organic evolution, 
we can never reach a point where physical and mental phenomena 
cease to be governed by their respective laws. There can conse- 
quently be no other explanation than to suppose that the primary 
elements which constitute life themselves contain psychical elements, 
and that mind is therefore as universal as matter. This is the 
conclusion arrived at by Haeckel. Thus, from materialism we 
seem to arrive at the novel form of hylozoism which goes by the 
name of panpsychism. If we reject the materialistic explanations, 
can we accept the latter theory ? We have already seen that the 
primary characteristic of conscious phenomena is ** freedom," and 
of this freedom there is no trace in the physical world, where all 
phenomena are determined and regulated in a fixed and unchange- 
able way by laws of motion. How, then, can we suppose that 
they possess " consciousness " as we understand it — that is, free 
and spontaneous power of determination ? The theory of pan- 
psychism must, therefore, also be rejected. 

The problem, however, remains how to formulate a theory 
compatible with the principle of psycho-physical parallelism. 
Pvydto- Modern scientific ideas can accept no theory which 
pJv»ic*i is not founded upon the continuity of phenomena, 
and con- whether physical or psychical. The idea, therefore, that 
**'^^"*"*""* consciousness may have arisen ex nihilo^ or out of some- 
thing entirely different from itself, must be at once rejected. If, 
on the other hand, we do not meet with mental life outside animal 
organism, it is reasonable to suppose that, like life itself, it is the 
result of a peculiar organisation and combination of elements which 
already pre-exist along with the primitive elements which consti- 
tute life. On the other hand, these primitive mental elements are 
not themselves consciousness, as we understand it, any more than 

» Lewes, Problems of Life and Mind (" The Physical Basis of Mind **). See 
also Sergi, L origine dei fenometU psichici e la loro significazione lnologica{i%Z^) 
See the confutation of Lewes's doctrine in L. Carrau's La conscience psychologique 
et morale dans Pindividu et dans Phistoire (Paris, 1887), p. 4 foil. 
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inorganic elements in themselves are life. It is therefore just as • irt 
of place to apply the term " soul *' to the psychical elements uh:ch 
may exist in inorganic matter, as it would be to speak of the I:)e 
of inorganic matter itself. The psychical life of universal mattrr 
is not, therefore, a real and actual life, but merely a ** latent l:fr/ 
which manifests itself under certain determinate conditions ' These 
conditions do not appear to tally with those of life itself, for pUnt«, 
which arc living organisms, are endowed with no real ps\-chic^' 
life. This theory does not run counter to any scientific postulate, 
since, owing to its comprehensiveness, it does not profess to o£cr 
a conclusive and final explanation, but, on the contrary, lea^^ 
room for any new discoveries which Psychology and biolog>' say 
eventually make concerning the vexed question of primsri'^-: 
organic manifestations. 

The fact therefore remains that the pyschic life presents - 
primitive organisms the same elements which are to be found := 
^^ the fully developed consciousness, the sole diffcrcrcc 

psythioAi being that they appear in the former in an extreme :> 
fitnmti. simple form. It may easily be imagined to what an 
infinitesimal degree the psychic life must be reduced in th-.'v: 
beings in which hardly any differentiation of organs and functx -« 
exists,' though we already find in them, in an extremely sir:: - 
form, the three fundamental elements of psychical life — to wit. ^r 
sat ion, feeling, and will. The evolution of consciousness proceed 
pari passu with that of biological organisatioa In both ca>e« • 
homogeneous and incoherent whole becomes gradually complex ^rc 
differentiated. This is the sense in which the evolution of cor.^c: u^ 
life should be understood, and not as Spencer understands it. I ndcr- 
it can be shown that in deriving the whole mental life from rc^'^x 
mechanic«il acts, Spencer is guilty of misapplying the princx; v^ 
he had so ably formulated and applied to organic evolution 

We have, on the contrary, evcr>' reason for believing that :Sc 
acts of lower organisms arc, like our own, determined by feel:r.:* 
and presentations, though of an extremely stmpie x-r : 
Uteof micro- uniform nature. "In the lower and simpler fonr« : 
•'»*'***™- life." says Binet, "are to be found manifestation* o: - 
intelligence which far surpasses the phenomena of cellular :r--u 
bility." The psychical activities of micro-organisms mA\ 



• »-~ 



' Wiindt, GrumiizU^e tirr pkynologisckfm Psxik^logu, Vol I . |>p 2}. 3i 
' Srr a minute dr9cn|>tioii of the evolution o| phytiolofpcml or^A 

riprcully with regard to the nenrous system, in GmmJMUgt dtr /A_iaMyx».i^ 

/'trcMciagii (Vol. I.. Part I., p. 26 (oUk 
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the object of a very interesting though difficult study, which will 
be of invaluable help to comparative Psychology. Two eminent 
observers, Max Verworn from the side of physiology, and Binet 
from that of Psychology, have recently given detailed accounts,* 
from which it appears that micro-organisms, from a psychological 
point of view, are far from being semi-automatic creatures, as was 
for a long time supposed.* Some of these elementary beings, such 
as the infusoria ciliata, have, according to Binet, some very inter- 
esting habits and peculiarities. Seen through the microscope, 
certain movements are observable, which are by no means simple, 
for they swim avoiding obstacles, and sometimes go round them 
after several attempts, all these movements having seemingly a 
purpose, which is generally the search for food. " The infusoria," 
says Binet, " approach certain particles which are suspended in the 
liquid, feel themt with their cilia, then retreat, only to return, 
describing a zig-zag course similar to that of fish in an aquarium ; 
in fact, the movements of free infusoria present all the characteris- 
tics of voluntary movements." ^ 

In the acts of micro-organisms we can, therefore, distinguish 
various stages : the perception of the external object, the choice 
between several objects, the perception of their position in space, 
and the movements directed either towards the object with a view 
to seizing it, or from the object in order to escape from it. The acts 
which these micro-organisms perform with a view to fecundation 
and the preservation of the species are also very complicated, and 
imply a certain development of psychical activities. From all this 
it is fair to conclude that as soon as there exists a biological 
organisation which presents a certain complexity (the existence of 
unicellular organisms is very much discussed), we find psychical 
functions possessing in rudimentary form all the elements to be met 
with in higher forms of consciousness. For it is likewise certain that 
there exists in them, besides perception and will, also an elementary 
form of pain or pleasure, the first being probably the principal 
stimulus to the satisfaction of organic wants, and the second the 
natural consequence of the fulfilment of the want. We cannot 

* A. Binet, Etudes de psychology expMmentale (Paris, 1888); La vie 
psychique desnucro-organismes^ pp. 87 — 239. The passage quoted is on page 90. 
Max Verworn, Psycho-physiologische Protistenstudien ; Experimentellen UnteT'- 
suchungen (Jena, 1889). 

' Amongst those who consider that micro-organisms are endowed solely with 
an unconscious physiological life, see Romanes and Richet. 

' Binet, op, at,, pp. 14$ — 146. 
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imagine, indeed, a psychical activity unaccompanied by feeling. r> < 
have we any reason to suppose that the lower forms of life arc a:: 
exception to this rule. It is the more necessary to assume it, secir.|: 
that otherwise we should have no means of explaining the origin c' 
feeling, which cannot certainly be derived from sensation, r: - 
volition, nor from both combined.* 

The evolution of consciousness takes place in the same uay a« 
the general evolution of biological organi!>ation. In man, who pre- 

,,__ , scnts the utmost differentiation of organic and vital furc- 

•Toimttoaor tions, we also find the greatest differentiation as regar i* 
^^^ psychical functions. Sensations, owing to the diff'T- 

entiation of the sensory organs, become more numerous ; likew:^ 
they become associated in various combinations, which in their 
turn become associated and recall each other in an ever-incrca^: ^ 
variety of ways, as the capacity for retaining and repnxiuc-.n^ 
impressions increases, until finally we reach the |>o\ver of fi>rmir^ 
abstract and general ideas. 

The same evolution is to be noted in the feelings. Out of the 
rudimentary primitive forms of pleasure and pain, which arc M.jcly 
caused by organic sensations, are gradually evolved new fceliri;-. 
which owe their being to the differentiation of the scnMt:\c 
qualities, are. like them, associated, and thus tend to recall each othc r 
becoming in the end independent of external impressions so as : 
constitute a whole network of psychic processes which cxprc^ the 
inmost and most subjective aspect of consciousness. 

Finally the will, which is the most fundamental of all \rc 
|>sychic activities, offers in its evolution an image of the cvolut: - 
of the whole consciousness. Primitive movements are all impuNv.r. 
and aim at the preservation of the individual and of the spcv o 
Hut it must not be supposed that this impulsiveness is alwa>*s :h« 
same, or that the individual always res|x>nds in an identical manrr- 
to every impression received, seeing that the surrounding c -- 
(litions of life are not in ever>' case identical. Individual ^ : 
s|xintancous variation, brought about by the neccx>ity k4 ^ : 
preservation, mu^t therefore be admitted, even though in gcn.-« 
the field i>f impulsive, or, as they arc called, instinctive, acts rrm^ -« 
unchanged. These variations have sometimes left traces upon :hc 
physical organisation of certain species, whilst in some cases vthcr 
change^ have supervened to modify them in their turn • 

* .Sre chap, v of the prrirnt work. 

' Srr liaUluiii !i ofieiiHpicMrtl Menial l>n*€lopmeni tm tJU Chili mmd tk^ Aa./. 
«.!ij|i vii. This theory, whuh is o|i|x>fcd tu that of natural 
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We have consequently two forces, which tend to balance each 
other : an external force, given by the physical conditions of the 
surroundings, and an internal force, consisting in the psycho- 
physical oi^anism with which the individual reacts upon external 
agencies. This inner force, which is the real psychical activity, is 
therefore a very potent factor of biological evolution, seeing that 
the organism is by no means passive with respect to its surround- 
ings, nor does it merely adapt itself mechanically to them (as in 
Spencer's opinion). On the contrary, in the regulation of its 
actions inspired by a certain purpose, of which the organism 
may be conscious, it is frequently obliged to modify these actions, 
and, consequently, the vital functions, which are an essential part 
of them.^ The mere mechanical transformation of organisms does 
not, in fact, always explain the transformation of )the functions, for 
we can see in ourselves that, although we are at our birth possessed 
of a corporeal organism, the latter becomes gradually modified and 
developed under the control of consciousness. In other words, 
the conscious movements which we are continually making tend 
to modify our way of living, and, consequently, in a long series of 
generations, bring about a gradual modification of the oi^anism 
itself.' We have, therefore, in the first conscious movements of 
organisms the germ of that double form of will which appears so 
im ruaoe ^^^tinctly in man — viz. external and internal will, 
of tiM What characterises, in fact, more than anything else the 

attentum. evolution of psychic life, is the progressive increase of 
the force of attention, or of the internal will. As the attention 
becomes more capable of intensity and duration it becomes more 
possible for presentations to become associated at will, so that we 
can form to ourselves an inner world of ideas, feelings, and impulses 
which belongs to ourselves and is, to a certain point, independent 
of the impressions of the physical world. As we have often 
remarked, this evolution of the will is accompanied by increasingly 
varied and intense feelings, the three fundamental psychic activities 
being so thoroughly interwoven that each is simultaneously the 
effect and the cause of the others. 

as the theory of organic selection^ and is upheld by many eminent modern 
psychologists and biologists, such as Wundt, C. Lloyd Morgan (IfUroduction to 
Comparative Psychology^ and especiaXiy Hadit and Instincf), James, Stout, Groos, 
Osbom, Wallace, Poulton, Habrecht. See also Fouill6e, V&uolutionisme des 
idies forces. 

» See System der Philosophie of Wundt, p. 545 foil., on " Selbstregul- 
irungen im entwickelten Organismus ; Mechanisirung der Lebensvorgftnge." 

' See Fouill6e, Ldvolutumisme des idies forces^ Bk. III., chap, u 
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The above view, however, is by no means unanimously accepted 
As a reaction against the metaphysical spiritualistic theories of the 
old Psychology, there has arisen in recent times a thcof>' wh;ch 
.^ ^ has gone to the opposite extreme, considering conscJ'.»u*- 

■aodd^ ness a secondary phenomenon in the mechanism <.i 
aad Bibot mcn^i ijfc Thg origin of this doctrine is twofold 1* •? 
it is related on the one hand to the materialistic systems of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and to modem biological idc^* 
founded on the principle of evolution ; on the other hand, it Yuy 
various points of contact with the metaphysical philosophy xji 
Schopenhauer. It was originally brought forward by Maudslo-. 
the alienist, and by Lewes, the physiologist, but was popularised 
and further developed by Ribot In examining it, we shall 
therefore follow the work of the last named on Thf DistASis . • 
Personality} 

In Ribot's opinion, consciousness is ver}' different from uhat 
it appeared to be in the tyt.s of the old psychologists, for whro 
it was a metaphysical entity, existing independently of thr 
biological organism to which it is in reality united, and formir.^ 
therefore an absolutely simple, self-identical unit. The terr*. 
^ •* consciousness,** which in the higher and concrete sense mcan^ ;hr 
human " personality,'* is taken, on the contrar>', to mean an aggTCy:^!^ 
to be analysed and studied in its constituent elements, which ^r: 
of three kinds — organic, affective, and intellectual. Consciousnc^'. m 
itself is an abstract conception, the practical manifestations of wh:.r. 
are a scries of concrete phenomena. 'Granting the fact denv. - 
strated by physiology, that for consciousnci^s to exist the nervou^ 
system must be active, Ribot holds that the converse is not the cxk- 
sceing that nervous activity extends much further than menu 
activity. Consciousness is therefore something superadded i^^ 
aj'ouU)^ from which Ribot concludes that ** every state of cons*.K<u^ 
ness is a complex event, which implies a particular state ^4 the 
nervous system'* ; that " this nervous process is not an accessory*, bt: 
an essential part of the event — in fact, its basb and fundamcru. 
condition'* ; that ** finally consciousness completes and finishes ir. 
but does not constitute it** Therefore all manifestations of p^yciLC 
life, sensations, desires, feelings, volitions, recollections^ reajontn^t^ 



* See Maudslry's Pkynoiogy of Mind (ind edit. London. t876X 
chap, xt^ p. 186 foU.. and Lewea's Tlu Physic^ Bmns #/ Mtmd .1$^ 
Problem 111., chap, iv., p. 353 foil. KitwC's work on l^s mmlsdaft d§ U fitntm 
mahU, which reached tu fifth edition in 1894, appeared in t8&4- Thta Iheocy m 
mImo upheld by Sergi, Deapine, Richel, and generally by phyMlogisli umI 
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may be conscious or unconscious.^ Consciousness becomes in this 
way what Maudsley considers it — namely, an epiphenomenon added 
to physiological phenomena, but not necessary to the psychic life, 
which is included in those phenomena. 

The confusion of ideas revealed by this theory is remarkable. 
Consciousness is confused on the one hand with the consciousness 
of self, and on the other with physiological functions. There can 
be no doubt that the physiological life extends much further than 
the psychical, but neither Ribot nor others have yet succeeded 
in proving that they are identical. To affirm that ideas, feelings, 
desires, recollections, and volitions can exist both in the conscious 
and the unconscious states is a contradiction in terms, for, as 
psychical phenomena, they can only belong to consciousness. On 
the other hand, a confusion arises not only between consciousness 
(which we hold to be the aggregate of psychic processes) and the 
consciousness of self (which, as we have seen, implies an advanced 
form of mental development), but also between the former and the 
affirmation, or outer expression, of consciousness in action.' This 
is an error that Ribot also commits, as we have had occasion to 
observe, in the case of the will.* Consciousness, moreover, and 
consequently the acts of willing, together with all the other mental 
processes, exist independently of the reflections we may make 
regarding them ; in other words, they have an independent value 
of their own.* Further, what are we to understand by that " super- 
added " phenomenon which crowns the physiological action ? If 
it is distinct from organic phenomena, it must have a value and 
laws of its own, and cannot be determined by the latter. Biological 
phenomena can be reduced to the laws of general physics, and are 

^ Ribot, op, cii,f iDtroduction, pp. 6 — 7. See, on the theoiy of consciousness 
as an epiphenomenon, H. Bergson's Matiire et Memoire (2nd edit. 1900). 

' Maudsley {Physiology of Mind^ p. 245) : " It can hardly be doubted 
that too much has been made of consciousness in times past, and that instead 
of mental phenomena revolving round it as the sun of the system, it is rather 
a sort of satellite of mind — ^the indicator which makes known what is being 
done, not the agent in doing it." 

' Ribot, op, cit.y p. 16 : " Lorsque un 6tat physiologique est devenu un 6tat de 
conscience, il a acquis par la m6me un caract^re particulier . . . il a pris une 
position dans le temps : il s'est produit apr6s ceci et avant cela, tandis que, pour 
I'^tat inconscient, il n'y a ni avant ni apr^. II devient susceptible d'etre rappel6, 
c'est ^ dire reconnu comme ayant occupy une position pr6cise entre d'autres 6tats 
de conscience." Ribot then quotes volition as an instance of a state of con- 
sciousness, stating that " La volition est toujours un 6tat de conscience, Taffir- 
mation qu'une chose doit €tre faite ou emp^h^e." 

* Sec chap. v. above. 
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altimately to be considered as phenomena of motion, whereas 
psychical processes are qualitative facts which elude this law. Hc^. 
then, can we place the two side by side and assign to the latter 
a secondary part in comparison to the former ? And, if th:« 
be granted, how can we speak of psychic phenomena when there 
exist only mechanical phenomena? There would be no other 
way out of the difficulty but to admit with the hylozoists tha: 
consciousness is also to be found in the latter order of phenomena, 
which would be an odd result for positivist philosophers v, 
arrive at! 

The neo-materialists have been much struck by the phenomenon 
of reflex movement, in which some have thought they saw the 

connecting-link between the mental and physical life 
•fWoio gtoai Thus the psychic life has been conceived by some a« a 

series of reflex movements, in which case it is difficult to 
understand how they explain the tcleological character of tho^ 
movements. In their view consciousness might be comparcvi 
to the lights of a locomotive, which have no action on the engine 
itself, and serve only to illuminate it.' The term " psychical reflexes ^ 
has even been used by some without considering that ** reflex ** an<f 
" psychic " are contradictory terms.* For the most difficult jx>int. 
which defies the subtlest arguments of the materialists, is to prcvc 
how a reflex mechanical act, performed by organic beings, car 
possess a voluntary character and be directed towards a deter- 
minate purpose. If one does not wish to fall into the metaph>-«tca: 
improbabilities of hylozoism, it must be recognised that no scorer 
does organic life manifest itself than there is to lie found a 
beginning of consciousness, with its fundamental characteristic^ 
of volition and finality — 1>. of feeling and impulse ; and th.<^ 
is confirmed by introspection, which shows that all our {^ych.c 

' Among the aupporters of these extreme theories %re must quote Des^ .c*' 
^PsyckclogU mahtreiU, 1 868), Sergi ( L chgimt dti fnmtmtni ^ckta e U ^rv ti^m^- 
jkcaniont Nclogica^ 1885). See Kouill«e's rnticism in his EvoimitmmMsmtt stt 
Uffs fortes, p. 158 foil., snd Mssci. // tfuUeriaiismo pskofuii^ e U dicyms 
dei para/Ulismo in fisitoicgia, p. 171 folL It it to be noted, bow c w u . th*: 
Kib(iC does not arrive at the extreme consequences reached hf cootetaporarv 
msterialists. He is of opinion that consciousness, though dc n red tron s rrArv 
set, becomes subsequently a new factor and does not merely play a pammre p^r. 
" La conscience,** he says. **quelles qu'cn soient I'origine et la nature; mt yrri 
rien de sa valeur c'est en elle-m^me quelle doit ^tre apprecice , eC poor qm tr 
place au point de %-ue de revolution, ce n'est pas Torigme qui impotte, aas 
la hauteur atteinte " {op. at, pp. 14 and 1$). 

' Foi example, Kichct, Euai de ptyckcie^U gemirmk (ad edit. 1891 V F^ T> 
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actions are attended by a peculiar feeling of activity — a feeling 
which is the surest index of the spontaneity of our psychic life.* 

The attempt has recently been made {e.g^. by Delage and 
Dan tec)* to prove the existence of an absolute biological deter- 
minism by which the individual organism develops itself in a 
purely mechanical fashion, in accordance with a scheme which 
is to be found pre-existent in the primitive and elementary 
organism — t.e. in the cell. This theory does away with all action 
of the consciousness in the evolution of organic forms, conscious- 
ness being again reduced to an " epiphenomenon." The meta- 
physical character of this theory is palpable. The neo-determinists 
fall into the same error as the spiritualists, for both schools sever 
the psychophysical individual into two abstract entities — psychic 
or spiritual, and physical.' 

From this absolutely mechanical determinism to what may be called 
a Tekological Atttrmmism there is but a step. In order to explain 
how consciousness in the course of progressive biological evolution 
adapts itself to novel external conditions, some modern psycholo- 
gists have no hesitation in accepting the theory that this progressive 
evolution is not only mechanically but also psychically preordained. 
Such a theory, however, must rest on one of the following hypo- 
theses : either (i) that general biological development is directed by 
an extraneous and supernatural power ; or (2) that the variations to 

' This feeling was noted by Wundt and Fouill^e (see VSvoluUonisnu des 
iddes farces). James calls it "the feeling of tendency" {The Principles of 
Psychology, Vol. I., p. 249). 

' Yves Delage (professor at the University of Paris), La structure des proUh 
plasma et les theories sur VhMditi et les grands probUtnes de la Inologie gSnerale 
(1895); Dantec, Theorie nouvelle de la vie\JLe determinisme biologique (1897) ; 
Lindruidualiti (1898). See, on this theory, a short but interesting paper by 
Professor Tito Vignoli {Rendiconti del R. IsHtuto Ijombardo di scienze e Uttere, 
Ser. II., Vol. XXX., 1897), " II determinismo biologico e git epifenomeni psichici, 
a proposito di recenti publicazioni." Vignoli, who opposes the theories of 
Delage and Dantec, very aptly quotes the words of an eminent Italian zoologist, 
Professor B. Grassi, of the University of Rome: "There is no possibility 
of throwing light upon the living being according to purely mechanical principles, 
because we are always obliged to take as a base of the living being an organisa- 
tion which makes use of this mechanism." 

> Wundt, System der Philosophie, p. 545 foil. ; Logik, Vol IL, chap. i. (•' Logik 
der Biologie," p. 550 foil.) "Mit der Anerkennung dass psychische Ursachen 
auf die Ausbildung der organischen Formen bestimmend einwirken, ja fOr die 
Anf^ge aller organischen Entwicklung vielleicht unerlfisslich sind, ist nuo aber 
zugleich ausgesprochen dass das Problem der Entwicklung flberhaupt kein rein 
physiologisches, sondem zu einem wesentlichen Theile zugleich ein psycho- 
logisches Problem ist." 
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which the organism is subjected, and consequently the means by 
which it can preserve and protect itself, exist in the primitive 
organism as idea. The first of these suppositions cannot be enter- 
tained, owing to its eminently metaphysiad character, which eludes 
all positive demonstration ; but the second is no less arbitrary and 
inadmissible. It is indeed absurd to believe that the primitive 
organism is capable of such prevision as to foresee all future wants 
and the means to satisfy them. Consequently this theory, with the 
notion of a universal mind diffused amongst the biological and 
cosmic elements, is tainted by the same defect as mysticism.^ The 
individual is a psychophysical being, and his biological and psycho- 
logical evolution run always on parallel lines. Reflex move- 
ment, which is considered by some as the starting-point of evolution, 
is, on the contrary, a derivative fact.* These theories, therefore, 
mark a return to the concept of a " substance " underlying conscious 
phenomena. 

The hypothesis of unconscious mental life is the necessary com- 
plement of these, as of the spiritualistic theories. This has been 
The oonoeiit a favourite subject of discussion for philosophers and 
miSniMTiwiH psychologists. The psychological problem, which gave 
PTBChic life, rise to the various theories and hypotheses concerning 
unconscious psychical activity, consisted in the necessity of 
explaining how it happens that a presentation can pass the 
threshold of our consciousness, rise above it, and finally fall again 
beneath it. It was difficult to understand why a presentation 
disappears in order to make room for another, and it was still 
harder to explain why that presentation reappears after a longer 
or shorter interval, sometimes under entirely changed circumstances 
and in an unforeseen manner. 

The earliest metaphysical theory is the Cartesian one of " idese 
innatae." Man, according to this school, is bom with ready-formed 

* Richet, for instance, explains the finality of organic processes in a some- 
what mystical fashion (see Revue sdenHfique^ July 2nd, 1S98, *' Uefifort vers 
la vie et la th6orie des causes finales "). See, on the influence of the mental 
factor on organic evolution, C. Lloyd Morgan, Habit and Instinct^ chap. zii. 

* Fouill6e {L&volutionisme tUs idees forces, p. 168) calls these mechanical 
theories '* de la tendance mat^rialiste, que le psychologue comme tel doit s'inter- 
dire. II n'y a pas de ' transformation ' possible du pur automatisme en conscience. 
Le rapport du conscient au m^chanisme n'est dont pas le rapport d'un ph6nom^ne 
^ un autre ph6nom^ne du genre m6chanique, qui serait seulement moins com- 
plexe: c'est un rapport de tout autre nature. On pent concevoir ce rapport 
de plusieurs famous, mais jamais ^ la fa9on d'un mouvement qui en suit et 
en prolonge un autre.'* 
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ideas on God, the world, and other cosmological and ontological 
concepts, which could never be acquired by experience. This 
was an entirely spiritualistic notion, a remnant of 
scholastic philosophy, kept alive principally by moral 
and religious prejudices. Locke, on the contrary, who was an 
empiricist, rejected this metaphysical conception in favour of a 
more probable one, according to which all the ideas we possess 
have their origin in experience, which, taking the sensations as 
a starting-point, gradually arrives at more complex presentations, 
and finally at the formation of abstract ideas. But the meta- 
physical conceptions regarding the origin of ideas and presentations 
reappeared under a different shape with Leibnitz, who 
was of opinion that both in its lower and higher degrees 
consciousness is always spontaneous and active. According to 
Leibnitz, the soul is never purely passive, as Locke believed 
it to be, though he, nevertheless, admitted the existence of 
a thinking substance. The great merit of Leibnitz is that of 
having first pointed out these obscure phenomena of the mental 
life and noted their importance from the point of view of the 
continuity of the consciousness. The latter is a continuous and 
connected whole ; but it often happens, as Leibnitz justly observes, 
that we are not aware of the continuity : we perceive the clearer and 
more distinct mental states, whilst the smaller perceptions and con- 
fused feelings which connect one state with another often escape us. 
These views, though undoubtedly profound, and entirely in 
keeping with the ideas of modern Psychology, lent themselves 
nevertheless to very different interpretations. While rejecting the 
Cartesian innate ideas, Leibnitz believed in certain innate " disposi- 
tions" or aptitudes of the soul (interpreted as a spontaneous 
activity), aptitudes which, however, are in need of the help of 
experience to develop themselves.^ These two concepts of " obscure 
perceptions" and of innate ** dispositions " of the soul can be 
perfectly well accepted without admitting the existence of 
a mental life beneath the threshold of consciousness ; but the 
followers of Leibnitz, and especially Wolff, based upon 
them their belief not only that there are, as Leibnitz 
maintained, various degrees of clearness in the consciousness, but 
also unconscious mental states which we can only apprehend in an 
indirect manner by induction, taking the psychical phenooiena 
of the conscious states as a starting-point. Wolff's successors were 

1 See Leibnitz, Prindpes de la nature et de la grdce, § 4 ; " Monadologia," § 14 
(Latta's LeibnitZt p. 420). 
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guilty of exaggeration in this sense, bringing forward metaph>-9ka* 
theories on the nature of unconsciousness, and even going the 
length of constructing thereon a whole system of philosophy, i- 
in the case of Edward von Hartmann.' 

Besides this, which we may call the purely metaphysical schotij. 
and which extends from Leibnitz to Hartmann,' there exists a more 
recent one, which, starting from different premises, arrives at the 
same idea of an unconscious mental life, and may be called the 

-MjdMn P'^ysiological and evolutionist school. Modem (rfiysiology 
•▼tfisttanist and Psychology having satisfactorily proved that e\-cT\' 
"^^^ state of consciousness is connected with a certain number 

of more or less properly understood cerebral phenomena, it »a« 
believed by many that a real explanation of the psychical processes 
had been arrived at and was to be found in the nervous mechaniun. 
which is also responsible for the unconscious mental states. Uncon- 
sciousness would be therefore reduced to a physiological djUum 
Ribot, we have seen, follows this opinion, which is accepted b>* 
Lewes, Maudsley, and in general by all the followers of the «o<al2ci 
•* physiological " school.* This process, which takes place in-^scc 
the brain, has, indeed, received the special name of ** unconscioc^ 
cerebration." 

Both the spiritualists and the materialists thus agree as t 
the existence of unconscious mental states, but the conce^^ 
of unconsciousness meets with scant favour on the part of tSr 
greater number of contemporary psycholc^ists. James, Su'ly 
Baldwin, Wundt, are entirely opposed to it ; Hoflfding b or.!y 
partly in favour of it Only the '* physiologists" and Herbartia»L 

> Hartmann's Pkilosophie tUs UnhrtvussUm (published in 1869^ Er( tr. bi 
CoupUndK has reached a tenth edition. It must be noted that the 
of this u'urk is greatly due to the literary form in which it is whttco. 

' A history of the doctrines of unconsciousness is to be found in the first 
of Hartmann's work above quoted and in G. Volkelt's Au VnhmMiiU 
Prssimismns (Berlin, 1873), Part I., pp. 1 — 103. Volkelt divides the 
of the d<K trine into two |>enods, negati%*e and positive : the first 
Middle Ages, Descartes, Spinoza, Locke, the materialists, and 
second. Loihnitz. Kant, lirgcl, Carus. and Hartmann. 

* The writrrs who es|>ecially insist upon this notion of what the^ 
*' unconsiious cerebration " are Colsenet* /^ vii imi^msdemie de tt»p9%S 1 1 S^* 
I^ycoik. Mind and Brain, Vol. I. (i860) ; W B. Carpenter. MfmMmi Fkrmt^tff* 
chap. xiii. . K. Y. Cobbe. /)aru*intsm in Morals, and Otkfr Essmrt, cflBtiv c 
UncunM-iouii (Vrrbration (1873) ; O. II. Lewes's ProbUmu #/ la/e ^md JVbm 
.^nrs 111 , l*rc»blem 11. (hap. x. and Problem III. chap. ii. See also D 
Thompsciri, A SyiUm of Psyihoh^, chap, xziut. ; J. M. Bialdvna. Mi 
J*su'kolo^y\ I hap iv. 
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with a few metaphysicians of the school of Hartmann, are 
favourable to it. In Germany until quite recently it has been 
better received than in England ; ^ and Wundt himself, in the 
first edition of his Lectures on the Soul of Man and Animals 
(published in 1862), attributed a much greater importance to 
unconsciousness than he has done in his later works. This 
theory had, nevertheless, been hotly opposed as early as 1874 by 
Franz Brentano,' who dedicates a lengthy chapter of his Psychology 
to its confutation from every point of view. The same may be 
said of Theodor Lipps.* 

The principal arguments brought forward by the partisans 
of the theory of unconscious mental phenomena are the same 

as proposed by Leibnitz, with additions derived from the 
€f the data of experimental Psychology. The first is that 

Si'S^ou^ we do not perceive all the elements which make up 
une oM c to na a sensation separately, but as a whole, the sensation 

appearing, therefore, as a unity, whereas it is in reality 
composed of many constituents. Indeed, if we make an effort 
to attentively observe a sensation as it arises within us, we are able 
gradually to discern them, which means that they penetrate to our 
consciousness one by one. Our not having perceived them sooner 
is therefore a proof that they were beneath the threshold of 
consciousness, or, in other words, unconscious, but were nevertheless 
in existence as elements of sensations. The reply to this is not 
difficult. A pyschical state cannot be called such unless it has 
at least touched the threshold of consciousness. As long as a 
physical impression or a nervous stimulus has not attained a 
degree of intensity sufficient to produce a sensation or to pass the 
threshold of excitation, it remains a purely physical or physiological 
fact unattended by phenomena of consciousness.^ If by an 
increased effort of our attention we are enabled to perceive certain 
elements in a sensation which we did not at first perceive, it signi- 
fies that the threshold of consciousness during the state of attention 

' Amongst English philosophers, the only one of authority in favour of the 
notion of unconsciousness (apart from physiologists) is Hamilton, who has been 
energetically confuted by Mill in his well-known ExaminatioH of Sir William 
Hamilton's Philosophy. Bain is also opposed to it. 

' F. Brentano, Psychologie vom emfirischen Standpunkte^ Bk. II., chap, ii., 
p. 131 foU. 

' Th. Lipps, Grundthatsachen des Seelenlebens, 

* This theory, which is connected with that of psychical " Atomism," is ably 
confuted by James in his Principles of Psychology ^ VoL I., p. 158 foil., and 
by Baldwin* Handbook of Psychology^ Vol. I., p. 46 foil. 
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is lowered, so that the same degree of intensity in the stimulus 
produces a new sensation, which was previously absent. 

An observation is here necessary in order to properly understand 
the inmost nature of mental phenomena. The expression "to 
perceive the elements of a sensation " is improperly used by analogy 
with physical phenomena. A sensation is a simple phenomenon of 
psychie life, which cannot be separated into other constituents ; so 
that, instead of saying that we perceive new elements, we ought 
rather to say that we perceive new sensations. It is impossible to 
penetrate further than these and to perceive other simpler elements. 
The mistake of believing that a sensation consists of various 
elements is mainly due to the mistaken use of the word " sensation " 
instead of " presentation," which is itself an aggregate of sensations. 
This confusion of terms is especially to be guarded against in the 
case of so-called " intensive " presentations, in which the various 
sensations which make them up are confined to the smallest 
possible extension of 3pace and time ; so that it is not always easy 
to distinguish the various parts. As long as a phenomenon is 
beneath the threshold of consciousness, it cannot be termed 
psychical, but only physical or physiological ; nor should the 
nervous stimuli which produce a sensation be mistaken for the 
sensation itself, which is a purely psychical phenomenon. 

Once this notion is clearly established, the remaining arguments 
brought forward in favour of the theory of " unconscious psychic 
life " fall of themselves. The strongest of these arguments is one 
which used to be a favourite weapon of the metaphysical spiritual- 
istic schools, and appears now to find confirmation in the theory 
of evolution. This is the intellectualistic theory of " immortal " 
presentations. We have often had occasion to remark that one 
of the most generally accepted notions in Psychology is that 
^ presentations are unities, and consequently when they represent 
themselves to consciousness after having disappeared, they return 
in a form identical with that in which in the first instance they 
appeared. As a corollary of this principle, it was natural for the 
question to present itself whither presentations withdraw themselves 
when they fall below the threshold of consciousness, how they 
continue to exist, and by what laws they are governed during this 
latent condition? The Herbartians pushed this principle to its 
utmost limit. When a presentation falls below the threshold 
of consciousness, said Herbart, it continues to live a latent life and 
aspires to return above the threshold and to expel other presenta- 
tions. Upon such a basis, unchecked by any observation of facts, 
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it became possible to formulate all sorts of theories concerning the 
subconscious life. It was thought, for instance, that all the forms 
of conscious mental life were also to be found in the unconscious life 
whence the expressions " unconscious reasoning," " unconscious feel- 
ing," " unconscious will," and so forth, gained a footing. As several 
simple phenomena of the mental life, such as space-presentations, 
instinctive actions, and others of the same kind, all possess a marked 
character of adaptability to certain ends, it was supposed by many 
that they are the result of unconscious reasoning, similar to that 
which takes place consciously according to the rules of logic One 
writer has even gone so far as to use the phrase " unconscious 
logic" 1 

These ideas, which all centred around the principle of the unity 
and immortality of presentations, found a powerful ally in the theory 
of evolution. When it had been ascertained that we inherit from 
our parents and ancestors a physical structure, and with it certain 
mental aptitudes which show themselves in the individual char- 
acter, it was thought by some that we not only inherit certain 
sensible presentations, but social, moral, and aesthetic ideas into the 
bargain. Thus what individual Psychology could not explain, was 
explained by the Psychology of the species. It is, however, 
a moot point whether this theory were not the old doctrine of 
innate ideas presented in a new form, for, when all is said, the 
problem of the formation of presentations comes to be simply 
shifted and not explained. Moreover, the explanations given 
by Spencer of the transmission of such complex mental phenomena 
as abstract ideas are very unsatisfactory and based upon physio- 
logical hypotheses, which are very far from having an experiential 
confirmation.' It was thought, in fact, that such phenomena are 
transmitted with the cells, and that the latter are in a reciprocal 
state of connection, which is also transmissible. 

These ideas are all founded upon a very imperfect notion of the 
nature of psychical phenomena. A presentation is not a fixed unity, 
like a physical phenomenon, but an aggregate of unities — that is 

> The first to introduce these expressions into philosophy was Schopenhauer in 
his well-known thesis concerning the quadruple root of the principle of sufficient 
reason. A similar abuse of language is also noticeable in Colsenet (La vie incon- 
sciente de V esprit) and Binet (La psychohgie du raisannement^ 1886). Binet^ 
for instance (op, at, p. 75), calls perception " unconscious reasoning." 

» Spencer, Principles of Psychology, Vol. I., p. 432 foil. On instinct, see 
Schneider, Der thierische Wille (1880), chap, iii., p. 55 foil., where there is an 
able confutation of the spiritualistic theories on instinct See also Wundt, 
Ledures in Human and Animal Psychology^ p. 388 foil. 
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to say, an aggregate of sensations, which are the only veritable 
" psychical atoms." When the mental life is considered not only 
from the point of view of presentation, as by the intellectualifts. 
but from its three aspects of presentation, feeling, and vo]I!^<n. 
it no longer appears immutable in its substance, like the physics* 
world, but in the light of a continuous sequence of processes 
entirely devoid of any unchangeable substratum. It will 
be seen that a presentation never occurs a second time in the 
form, seeing that ;its constituent elements ne\'er come trigethcr 
in exactly the same way twice over. When a presentation recurs 
to our consciousness through association, without knowini; ::, 
we add to, or change, some of its elements, putting in their ;>Lu:c 
others belonging to the presentation which has recalled the pre\ . u9 
one, or to other past presentations, so that the result must perf r cr 
be different from the original presentation. It may be also that ^r 
concentrate more ' attention upon one or other of the con^^tituc^t 
elements of a presentation, according to the state of mind «e 
happen to be in. The whole hypothetical fabric, constructed opcc 
the basis of a latent mental life, existing beneath the thre^K. !i 
of consciousness, falls, therefore, to pieces like a house of carii 
When a presentation disappears from consciousness, its e>rnrrt» 
separate, and consequently do not exist any more as psychical uc:« 
comparable to those which make up consciousness. 

Psychologists, nevertheless, must not be denied the right : 
seeking to pry a little beyond actual facts and of tr>nny: lo rna^r 
out which is the most reasonable hypothesis concerning the ^^rSfT* 
of " actual " mental life, and how psychical elements can rrtvr- 
to consciousness under the guise of new mental images. T^ > 
question is similar to that of the origin of mental life in the spcc:o 
and must be resolved in a similar way. It is a miK>t point mhethct 
the psychic elements, which, in a developed organism, are C(Xir:«c;ri 
in a chain of conscious functions, are to be found dispersed - 
inorj^anic matter, or whether they exist in the latter in the Kx— 

^^ of " disiKisitions," or latent aptitudes. Seeing thAt :: > 
of'*m«itai impossible to suppose that mental life begins ex «-: 
dupotittou. ^^ ^ certain stage of organic evolution it seems nccr>3iA.-% 
to have recourse to some theory of latent " disposition^ " uh.c.\ 
by steering a middle course between absolute empiricism ;,adrr : 
tin^ of none but conscious mental phenomena; and hylcvr. .o: 
(the the<»ry of universal animation', may, up to a certain jv^ri 
explain the origin of mental phenomena. The >ame may be >a.>^ 

' See above, chap. \\. 
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of the conscious life of the individual. The most probable theory 
here seems to be that all the mental elements of a presentation 
which has vanished remain beneath consciousness in a latent state, 
and may be called to life again by a fresh stimulus. Harald 
„^^. Hoflfding discusses this theory with great ability in his 

Psychology^ adopting the philosophical rather than the 
empirical conception of the continuity of the mental life, which 
Leibnitz had been the first to affirm. " It cannot be admitted," 
observes HoflTding, " that whereas the series of physical phenomena 
does not stop short, but continues|in the shape of cerebral phenomena, 
the series of mental phenomena should suddenly cease, or otherwise 
begin as if by magic, without being determined by a preceding 
phenomenon of similar nature." ^ Cerebral activity indeed continues 
in an attenuated form when presentations and other mental 
phenomena have ceased ; and this activity, which is not strong 
enough to evoke conscious processes, is nevertheless identical with 
that by which the latter are occasionally attended. How can 
it be explained that when the nervous and cerebral stimulus has 
reached a certain degree of intensity, there should suddenly arise 
processes of consciousness? If we accept the theory of psycho- 
physical parellelism, we cannot mix up the physical and mental 
series of phenomena, and, even though admitting their indis- 
soluble connection, we must bear in mind that they each follow 
rules and principles of their own, each forming a continuous chain, 
the origin of which loses itself in the beginning of life and of 
the world. 

These reasons have induced some modern psychologists' to 
invoke psychophysical parallelism as a proof of the existence of 
an unconscious mental life. Consciousness, constituted as it is 
at present in man, being connected with a nervous system which 
is the product of a lengthy evolution, during which some of the 
organs which are now a part of that nervous system without any 
conscious nervous activity, used to be organs of greater importance 
and centres of psychical importance, Lewes concludes that it is 
inadmissible to limit human consciousness to the more complicated 
parts of the cerebro-spinal system. It is more probable, on the 

' See the excellent chapter on " Consciousness and Unconsciousness." See 
also Masci, op. cit,^ p. 233 foil., and Laformazione naiurale dett isHnto. 

' op. cit, p. 81. Hoffding quotes the words of Leibnitz : '< Rien ne saurait 
naltre tout d'un coup, la pens^e non plus que le mouvement." 

' E^, Lewes. See Problems of Life and Mind ('< The Physical Basis of 
Mind "). See Sully's confutation in Pessimism^ Appendix A. 
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contrary, that the inferior centres also possess a con^ciou^nc «^n 
taboon- of their own, a subconsciousness, of which we arc ;.t.: 
J^2Utow«r *ware. The brain in that case would be the suprcrr^c 
MBtnt. ruler of all this hierarchy of lower degrees of consc-ou^^- 
ness.' The theory of I^wes arouses a scientifically and philo^o^khi- 
cally important question as to the physiological seat of cr>n<c:^ u*- 
ThttMtof "^^^ If consciousness be considered a faculty by ii-e'f. 
it is natural to ask in what part of the body it ha<. ::« 
scat The most universally accepted the(jr>* placers :hc 
seat of the soul in the brain. It is therefore natural that thr 
doctrine of organic evolution should have cast doubts upon a thec<> 
according to which consciousness resides only in the most comp*.c\ 
part of the cerebro-spinal system, the brain, and sh<iuld have wi<»hc : 
to examine whether the so-called lower parts of the system du r : 
also participate in the mental life. The problem concerns bLtr*. 
physiology and Psychology. 

The growing differentiation and complexity of the organ* « if ihr 
nervous system proceeds /#ir/ /»ijjtt in the mental life. Through 
the process of evolution, not only is the number of cort^^>-« 
phenomena increased, but their connection becomes always clvx- 
so that in man, in .iddition to a great multitude of psychic cicmc !• 
we find a notable power of connection and co-ordinatiKn. \%h .- 
rc<ichcs its acme in api^rceptive activity and in lo-^ical thiu^r: 
This psychical co-ordination finds its (Mrallcl in the co-<>rdinit:> : * 
the nerve-centres, which form a species of hierarchy of or^jar.'^ ^ . 
functions governetl by the brain, and more cs|xrcially by the c. r ■ ^ 
cerebri and the frontal lobes. The nervous system, therefore. !:t 
consciousness, is a unity at the same time that it is multip'e. i.- 
tloffding has very aptly noted in his interesting C'-mjwm^ - 
between consciousness and the body.' Accordingly, if consci* u-^r.-o* 
is to be considered as the sum-total of mental processes co^rdmatr 
for a certain pur{xise, and finding their clearest expression in ap^-- 
ceptive activity, it cannot have its scat in one particular porti^r f 
the nervous system, but in the whole i»f it. Just as consciou^ro* 
shows a connection of mental phenomena, the ner\-ous ?»\-^:cr 
displays a coimection of organs and functions. Organic e% olutSs • 

i See Physiology of Extryday iift^ Vol. 11 . chap. ix.. p. ^S foil t *c r-« 
imaginary luwer conactouaneii srr Langr. Histt*ry of M^UrmJum, Vok. 11. 
Part 111., rhap. ii., and Schmid, i^s sarmrs mihtrelUs it la ^tlat^kw 4m .'sm- 
tamsaemi (Krrnch tr. 1879 k See the able reluUtion of the dcxtriDr v^ l^^ 
coiiiriousness in LoCze't MtdiMtrntSiki /^syikologu, p. \%. 

> 6>/.a/.. p. 8$ foil. 
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we know, consists in an increase of differentiation and complexity, 
with the effect that, as the elements of an organism become more 
numerous, they gather round one particular organ which assumes 
the direction and co-ordination of the actions performed by the 
whole organism. As the power of this central activity increases, it 
naturally follows that, on the one hand, the other functions should 
give up a portion of their own, and on the other that, as an effect of 
the continual differentiation and division of organic labour, they 
should acquire an increased independence. It is, indeed, very 
probable that many functions which in the human organism 
are performed in a purely mechanical fashion, and consequently 
without any mental strain, such as respiration, digestion, and so 
forth, should, on the contrary, absorb the whole mental activity 
of primitive organisms, and that, as the nervous system increases 
in complexity and the sphere of activity of the higher centres 
develops itself, those functions should gradually be abandoned to 
the lower centres while remaining to some extent dependent upon 
the higher centres. On any other hypothesis it would be impossible 
to explain the purposeful character of many reflex actions.^ It must 
not be supposed, however, that the lower centres possess a psychic 
life of their own, for the nervous system forms a closely connected 
whole, the elements of which cannot be severed from the others, but 
constitute integral parts of the whole. To suppose a will in the 
lower centres is to imagine two or more different degrees of 
consciousness in man, and to destroy all connection between them. 
Our personality would be cut up into several parts, and the 
consciousness we have of forming a unity would be an illusion only. 
The proof of these different degrees of consciousness could only be 
afforded to us by direct and immediate experience. Experience, 
however, so far from giving us a feeling of the subdivision of 
our personality, fills us with an immediate sense of the unity 
and connection of all our conscious actions. We feel that we have 
only one, and not several personalities. Latent mental life is there- 
fore reduced to dispositions or aptitudes of the psychical elements 
to return to consciousness and become freshly combined into com- 
plex forms more or less resembling those which they had previously 
assumed. Beyond this, hypothesis will not carry us. Many of the 
older psychological treatises indeed complacently quote numberless 
cases of presentations suddenly returning to consciousness without 
any apparent cause, of ideas newly improvised by the mind, and 
so forth, which were supposed to be inexplicable otherwise than by 

* See Wundt, System der Phihsophie, p. 545 foil. 

^9 
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admitting an unconscious working of the mind.' This later: 
elaboration of ideas is supposed to be particularly evident in the 
work of artists and scientists, in whom the impressions, data, ar^i 
ideas, accumulated through obser\'ation and study, require 'though 
in a different manner in the case of artists and in that of scienti^*^ 
to be co-ordinated and amalgamated, so as to constitute a har. 
monious and organic whole, without which there can be no art • ^ 
science. It is true that many famous artists have descnt>ed their 
impressions concerning this latent working of the mind, and xs 
their observations have not met with any effective criticism. the\ 
have indulged in descriptions of this unconscious elaboration a> ot 
a fact which really takes place. The fact remains, however, that we 
have no direct perception of any such unconscious working of thr 
mind ; although it must be admitted that the results are there a-^ i 
claim notice. The fundamental principle, which governs the 
-development and reproduction of mental processes, as we ha\r 
iwinlitioB ^^^^*^ ^^^ occasion to notice^ is that of association, not :n 
Mi MB- the sense given to it by the intellectualists — that is, as ar« 
nf i—in association of presentations and consequently onl>- ci 
•iiMwti psychical compounds— but in the wider sense given t*- :: 
fiowada)rs by experimental Psycholoji^y. Association, in the lattr- 
sense, is a process which takes place between mental element v \\ 
is already to be found in the formation of simpler presentations ar>: 
occurs in the case of more complicated associations of presentaDcr* 
and ideas. All reproductions of past mental impression^ irr 
explicable by means of the association of some element they c ^' 
taincd with others belonging to mental {phenomena which &r: 
actually occurring in consciousness. The obsolete intellectua!:«:v' 
notion that a presentation can be reproduced exactly as it «a.% be^^7 
is responsible also for the idea that a presentation may reappcj- 
suddenly without bcin^ recalled by some other cause. On c.o^' 
esamination it is easily ascertained that a )>ast presentation carr * 
be recalled to mind except by another actual presentation -^ * 
u hich it has some clement in common. 

The theory of latent mental life rinds an even stran;;cr arj^ur^c*: 
in the apparently unconscious cl.iboration of ideas and tmagr« 
this case also, however, it is necessary tt> have recourse to the a* 
of association of psychical elements, which is the one rule i : ^ . 
value in INvihoUmv. This elaboration of ideas ultimatelv rr.:u:-« 

» Srr IW*nrkr. rsy^hvlo^ischt Skixzen yx^l^ li*-7); Tainr. lim^^^.^. 
(i**:*©), and ColN^nrt. />/ lif. This thc(»r>' is rs|«<Mally sffcctrxi ^^ 
IritriJt snd by literary ^^hilosophrrv. 
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itself to a process of combination of mental elements, which con- 
sists in the elimination of some and the substitution of others, 
so as to form mental compounds, which, whether composed of 
presentations or ideas, appear entirely new. The new form 
assumed by psychical compounds depends upon several circum- 
stances, but principally upon the various capacity of each 
individual to assimilate and combine past and present impressions 
or ideas ; in other words, upon the aptitude and promptness with 
which the elements of the present and of a past impression or idea 
can be combined. 

Absolute novelty in science or art is impossible : what we call 
" new " is, generally, in reality nothing but a new combination of 
known elements. This synthetic power of amalgamating different 
elements constitutes a psychological law, of which the inner nature 
escapes us, just as the first cause of any physical law escapes us. 
What we can say is that this combination and elaboration of 
elements takes place, in all probability, within consciousness, for 
it is a fact that, by following up the chain of our thoughts and 
imaginings, we can often find a sufficient explanation of how 
certain new ideas or concepts occurred to us. This operation, 
moreover, is often attended by a feeling of effort, which is the most 
marked characteristic of conscious and voluntary elaboration. 
What, however, throws more light than anything else upon this 
so-called ^ unconscious " elaboration is the psychological fact (which 
must be always before us) that a presentation is never represented 
to consciousness in exactly the same form as on the first occasion.^ 

Other facts adduced in favour of the theory of unconscious 
mental life, such as the purposiveness of reflex movements and of 
instincts, and the actions performed during somnambulism, natural 
or artificial, are even better explained by means of the common 
laws of Psychology. Reflex movements have, it is true, a character 
of finality which is, at first sight, in contrast with the fact that they 
can occur without any participation in consciousness. Experi- 
mental Psychology has, however, proved that the law according 
to which habit facilitates action is applicable also to consciousness, 
experiments in reaction having shown that the reaction follows all 
the quicker upon the stimulus when the experiment has been often 
repeated, so that the act of choice becomes simple and impulsive. 

> This elaboration or synthesis, which takes place beneath the threshold 
of consciousness, may be called "unconscious." For this reason Volkelt (Das 
Unbewusste und der Fessimismns^ p. 44 folL) places Kant amongst the sup- 
porters of the theory of unconsciousness. 
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These simple acts of volition, therefore, are not original, bu: 
derivative, and are to be found as much in the individual a> ir. 
the species. 

The same fact furnishes an explanation of instinct, which hx« 
furnished so many arguments to the metaphysical supporters of the 
theory of ^ unconscious mind." We no longer believe 
that instincts are limited to animals. Man alx^ :!^ 
endowed with instincts, and indeed certain inferior individui!> 
and races are almost exclusively governed by them. In mAr.. 
however, they form generally a secondary element of his psychic 
life, which is more independent, and therefore susceptible of new 
developments. In animals, on the contrary, especially in the lower 
animals, instinct embraces almost the whole of their psychic '.::r. 
and leaves but an inconsiderable part to the spontaneous action o; 
the individual. If we inquire into the formation of instincts, muvh 
light is thrown upon the question by individual human Psycholo^-. 
Instincts are merely a chain of impukive acts which have becor r 
simplified and connected through continual repetition of the sarr.r 
actions following upon the same stimuli, so as to become finjJ!;- 
fixed into the physiological organisation. This process has, c: 
course, required a lengthy series of generations, each adding a- 
impcrceptiblc contribution to the hcreditar>' aptitudes of :hc 
organism.' The formation of the instincts may even be said :. 
^Tocccd pari passu with that of the various species, so that a c^rr 
plicated instinct, which in a given species of animals (z^* in bcr« 
or ants) may have attained great perfection, is to be found in ^ 
gradually simpler form in the lower species, not unlike the sketchc-^ 
of a picture, which becomes always more perfect ah the attend; *:- 
are repeated.' In this way instinct may be said to have complete - 
its evolution in each s|)ecies, restricting itself to a ^cnci 
impulsive actions, to which each higher species has added ^•:'- 
fresh element. The result is oftentimes so complicated tha: * 
seems pn'pMa /aaV im|X)ssible to explain it sati.Hfactorily by mcAr* 
of the ordinary laws of psychological and biological evoIutii>n. 

Other facts closely connected with instinct and with impuNi^r 
acts are the actions performed during a state of natural x^ i 
artificial sleep. In neither case does the individual will disap^j 



I Scr Kiboi, l:keredite psjttkoiogttfme (;ih e<lit. 1894. especially V^ux 1 
chap. 1.); the works alrrady quoted of Wundt and Schneider, and K. Mai*.: t 
Fermuutant matmraU delt istimto. 

' Thit proceu is ver)' well explained by Wundt 10 his Ouiitmti *t 
i*$y<koio^, p. 376 foil 
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in both it remains in the form of simple impulse, subservient to 
external suggestions, amongst which it is incapable of making 
a choice. Artificial sleep or hypnotism, about which much that 
is fantastic {e^. the so-called "transmission of will") has been 
imagined, may be perfectly well explained in accordance with the 
ordinary laws of normal Psychology.^ 

We now pass to reflex movements, though between them and 
the instincts a clearly defined distinction is not always discernible. 
Beflex I^ the case of instincts, which are nothing but a series — 

movemoita. ^^ times a complicated series— of simple or impulsive 
acts, consciousness has not disappeared, but is limited to each 
single act as it comes to be performed, without any perception 
of its purpose. In the case of reflex movement, on the contrary, 
every form of consciousness has entirely disappeared. The study 
of reflex actions consequently belongs no longer to Psychology, but 
to physiology, though they play an important part in the formation 
of many simple or complex psychical acts. Every individual, 
indeed, is born with certain organic aptitudes (as of moving his 
limbs, of emitting cries, and so forth) which manifest themselves 
in the formation of presentations of space, in the development 
of articulate speech, etc. But the reflex act is in itself purely 
mechanical and does not belong to the series of mental processes. 
Its origin explains the character of purposiveness which it 
possesses in that it is the result of the gradual transformation of 
originally independent adaptive movements which have subse- 
quently become simple and impulsive, and ultimately mechanical. 
Reflex movement is, consequently, not original, as some think, 
but derivative. The formation of these reflex acts is, indeed, one 
of the most important phenomena of psychic and organic life ; we 
may even say that it is the real link between consciousness and 
the physical organism, as well as a phenomenon perfectly consonant 
with the laws of evolution and of functional differentiation. Thus 
the organic functions, which in primitive organisms probably 
absorbed the whole psychical activity, became gradually reflex and 
mechanical, and were entrusted to the practically spontaneous 
action of the vegetative organs, thus enabling consciousness to 
enlarge the sphere of its activity and develop increasingly complex 
forms. We have, therefore, a continual interchange of processes 
between the organic and the psychic life. On the one hand there 
is the fact that out of purely organic life sensations or mental 

' This is what Wundt has done for the first time in his interesting study on 
Hypnotism and Suggestion. 
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ccrcluding therefrom as the materialists do more ur lessexplic:::. 
tha: the mental processes arc a transformation of the cerrb- ^ 
processes, nor that, when they disappear from consciousno-^. !h4:% 
resume the form of the latter, like steam which returns to the ^\.x\< 
oi w-ater when it cools. This conception, which had some >ucvv«« 
in the eighteenth and during the first half of the ninetcrr:- 
centuries, and even now has a few supporters, doc5 rK< bc^: 
a critical investigation, cerebral phenomena being only a m- rr 
complex form of the general phenomena of motii»n. between wh.:-. 
and the mental prrxiesscs no com^iarison is p<^isible. 

'I hr process, i»n the other h;ind. whereby certain mental a:*.' 
which usL-d to be accc>mplishcd with full consciousness and v^:::.. 
become ^jradually impulMvc and finally mechanical and dive^te-.: • 
all p^^ychical quality, has enabled the matcriahbts, as weli a^ :r.: 
spiritualists to say that either that proces^i is a prm.f .. : :r. 
physiological orij^in of mental prKcs^es, or else that it i* - ' 
in motion by an unconscious volition, of which we are ni*t awa- 
\\c have, however, already .seen that the^e theories, whuh Ka. 
btvn upheld by Muristcrl>er^. Ziehen, M.iudsley. .iiul Lcwi> :■. r : 
menticn utluTs who do not pro|H-iIy belong tn the s.&me '**.h • 
such as kibot and J.ime^ arc untenable.' The contention :• . 

' \Vr do nut miiot xV.u^r |»svrhi lofsiiits uhn afr rrallv ^ntl lrui\ \Y^^ 
loKiatts ys\\\\\ A& Kiihcl .itul ."^ti i:riii*t1t. or those \\\xt ^im at rr\iuri:iK l*t>\K- i- w" 
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consciousness is nothing but an epiphenomenon, or unnecessary 
adjunct, and that life might very well evolve itself without its help, 
is entirely without corroboration. 

Another fact to which psychologists have justly attributed great 
importance is the persistence of certain general dispositions of 
feeling in the individual and the species, forming a 
kind of substratum (unconscious at times) to our mental 
life, and constituting the real cause of our actions. This substratum 
of feeling is an essential element peculiar to the psychical constitu- 
tion of each individual and race, and forms the individual or national 
" ethos." It is, indeed, a fact that feelings are the innermost part 
of our being, and that they have a much longer duration than 
ideas, not only in the individual, but also in the species, notwith- 
standing that intellectual energy varies immensely in different 
individuals.^ This is, however, another case in which the very 
vague and indefinite concept of ''unconsciousness" is used to 
explain what cannot be explained, in that it refers to the priniary 
sources of mental life. How explain the peculiar attitude of the 
individual before an external stimulus ? or, again, individual inclina- 
tions? Moreover, it has to be remembered that unconscious 
feelings are incomprehensible: under whatever shape they may 
present themselves, whether of pleasure or pain, tension or relaxa- 
tion, exhilaration or depression, they are facts of consciousness, and 
therefore directly perceived by us. The determining motive may 
be " unconscious," but in that case the term '' unconsciousness " 
is improperly used ; it would be better to speak of it as 
" undistinguished." 

Having examined the more general and important questions 
connected with the concept of consciousness, we must next 
proceed to investigate the concrete forms which it assumes, 
and the characteristics which it presents during that stage of 
the mental life of an adult man, when the fundamental psychic 
activities have arrived at their complete development 

to physiology (such as Sergi and Despine). James's participation in these 
theories is confined chiefly to his theory of emotions, which we dealt with in 
the preceding chapter; Ribot, on the other hand, notwithstanding his many 
concessions to materialism, remains a true psychologist 

^ This fact is demonstrated by Hoffding, Outlines of Pyschology^ p. 96 foil, 
p. 298 foil. See also Ribot, LhMditi psychologiquty p. 86 foil. ; La psychology 
des sentiments^ p. 171 foil. ; and Paulhan, I.es pkinomines affecHfs et les lois 
de leur apparition. 



CHAPTER VIII 

CONSCIOUSXESS (Comttnufd) 

We have seen in the preceding chapters that, in order to produce 
a sensation, which, apart from certain organic condition jt of \Y-: 
TiMOM- individual, is the simplest psychical phenomenon, a- 
oSiinSm external stimulus of a certain degree of intensity > 
MM. required. The point at which a stimulus attains the 

necessary intensity is called " the threshold of consciousness r 
of excitation," according as the consciousness or its exterr.i! 
conditions arc considered. If, then, the intensity of the stimu*.:« 
goes on increasing, the sensation may also increase up to a cert^n 
point, beyond which no difference is perceived in the sensati- r 
this point is called the " upfxr limit of sensibility." On the oth*-: 
hand, beneath the threshold of consciousness we do not perccs.r 
any further stimulus ; it is as if it did not exist. Are wc, therei'..>re. 
to limit the concept of consciousness to the point at which 4 
psychical phenomenon is produced ? In that case we ou^ht : 
make a distinction between the moment when the mer.t. 
phenomenon "arises" and all the other moments during vhK" 
it •* is developed.** We have scrn, however, that consciou^^nt ^^^ • 
indistinguishable from mental processes or phenomena, a mert. 
phenomenon being equivalent to a conscious phenomenim. prcv:^ . 
in the same manner that a physic.nl phenomenon is et}uivalent :.' . 
mechanical or unconscious phenomenon. In this sense conscious:x^<» 
presents itself to us as a continuous stream of mental phenocner^ 
each of which is closely connected with the preceding. succce\l;r. 
and simultaneous ones. These different moments of conw>. .« 
life can only be separated by means of a process of abstract: 
for they really form a continuous whole. Modem Fsycholw^x. ^^ 
op|)o>cd to the old spiritualistic Psychuli>gy. with its metaphx^ .& 
conception of consciousness as of an entity entirely separate \r r- 
our real {lersonality, has laid s[>ccial stress upon this contmuiv- 
which I^ibnitz was the first to {wint out. 

.S|Krncer had already definefl mind and consciousness a» a 
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of successive facts, and Bain gives an almost identical definition of 

it.* Consciousness without this character of continuity would not 

be consciousness. If our mental life of to-day were not connected 

with that of yesterday and previous days and years, we should not 

constitute a conscious personality. Each one of our mental states 

tends to connect itself with previous states. Thus, when we awake 

we immediately connect the mesh of our thoughts and feelings with 

that of the day before, our consciousness immediately resuming its 

unity and continuity. Even hysterical attacks, which used to be 

thought purely reflex movements, have been proved by modern 

research to be attended by a confused feeling or glimmering of 

consciousness.* Briefly, continuity is an essential characteristic of 

consciousness. Of this we have a proof in mental pathology, 

seeing that the most salient fact which distinguishes abnormal 

mental life is the disintegration of the personality, which shows 

itself at first in the weakening of the memory. 

A contemporary psychologist noted for the expressiveness of 

his style aptly speaks of "the stream of consciousness." That 

which we especially notice in ourselves, he adds, is* that without 

intermission " consciousness of some sort goes on." The mental 

states succeed one another in such a manner that " if we could say 

in English * it thinks,' as we say * it rains,' or * it blows,* we should 

be stating the fact most simply and with the minimum of 

assumption. As we cannot, we must simply say 

teristics of that * thought goes on.* ** ^ Consciousness, therefore, 

^jJ2^ presents, according to James, the following four 

*«»">*»« characteristics : each state tends to become part of - 
to JAmes. ^ 

an individual consciousness ; the states of each personal 
consciousness are continually changing ; each personal conscious- 
ness is sensibly continuous, and, fourthly, takes an interest in some 
part of its object to the exclusion of other parts, and is continually 
making choice between them. James thus indicates in the clearest 
manner possible the true, distinctive characteristics of consciousness. 
Amongst the four, the second and fourth are the most important, 
and we shall therefore investigate them more closely. 

* Spencer, Principles of Psychology ; Bain, The Senses and the Intellect 
(Introduction). 

' This has been ably demonstrated by Pierre Janet in his very interesting 
book, L'automatisme psychologique (2nd edit. 1894), p. 316 foil. See also 
James, The Principles of Psychology ^ Vol. I., p. 299, quoted above ; and Ardigb, 
£J unitd delta coscienza. 

• See W. James, The Principles of Psychology, Vol. I., p. 224 foil. ; also 
his Psychology ^ p. 152. 
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Psychical processes belong, in the first instance, to a peronAi 
. consciousness. Every individual has a special mental organtsati* r.. 
as he has a special physical constitution, the former correspond! "'.: 
to what is commonly called the "character" The character i^. 
however, made up of inherited dispositions, which develop their.- 
selves and, within certain limits, transform themselves, owing to .%.: 
the new mental facts which occur, and which mingle with and 
become connected with those already existent This connccti* r. 
of mental facts is a peculiarity of our own person, and constitutes 
our " self." Events which have been lived through, feelings which 
have been undergone, things thought of and seen, actions performcvi 
by ourselves, belong to ourselves and not to others, so that each of u« 
forms a small personal world, or microcosm. This is sclf-evidcr:. 
and requires no demonstration. 

The most important points to note, and those which require a 
more careful investigation, as they do not present thems«lvc« 
directly to our observation, arc the last three mentiimed r^y 
James, which, however, might be reduced to two, the third bei-\: 
but a corollary of the second. " Within each personal conscu-u^ 
ness states are always changing.'* ' This is one of the nx^^: 
remarkable characteristics of mental phenomena which n> -c 
especially distinguishes them from matter. Psychic states arc 
' processes, not objects, and consequently never the same. Ihc 
gravest obstacle to pure introspection is the fact that a statr • : 
consciousness never reproduces itself in the identical form i" 
which it appeared the first time. The continual chan^ and 
succession of difTerent states of consciousness is one of the mu4t 
notable facts of the mental world. One may object that phy^x-^' 
phenomena also are not always immutable, and that when tbr%' 
happen to be purely processes they also are liable to continui^ 
change. There is, indeed, a certain analogy between physical «r. 
mental processes, neither of which reproduce themseh-es in exact. • 
the same conditions, and cannot therefore be properly studied be: 
with the help of the experimental method. There is, ht»ue\r- 
the following im]x>rtant difference between them : that ph^-^:^ k 
processes can be reduced to relations of quantities, can :•- 
dc-tcrmineil with exactitude beforehtind, and rest upon a r\ 
suh>tratum — matter — which is (]uantitativcly invariable; nher, > 
psyihical pr(»cesses are not to be measured iju-intitativcly. - 
do they rest uixm an unchan^^in^ ^uhstratum. C>i^e r*.:^'" 
.say th.it jihv'^ical pn^cesbcs represent relative ch-in^^cs uhcr. 
• Ihf rfiHxif^Ui 0/ Ps\ikvU*j:y, Vol 1.. pp. iJS anJ i^ 
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the processes of consciousness represent absolute changes. So 
soon as we realise that there is no absolute criterion for 
calculating and measuring mental processes, as there is in the 
case of physical phenomena, we realise also that their value can 
only be relative. A fact of consciousness has therefore no value in 
itself, but acquires it only in virtue of the relations in which it 
stands to previous, simultaneous, or successive facts. 

The law of relativity consequently is, as we shall see in the 
following chapter, the one fundamental law of consciousness. 
English psychologists have the merit of having first pointed out this^ 
state of continual change in mental phenomena. Hume, Spencer, 
and Bain have even tried to show that change is the first condition 
of consciousness, without which it would be unthinkable. This 
has been a much-debated question, and is of too metaphysical a 
character to allow of any positive conclusions. It is a fact v 
that when a sensation or a feeling is repeated or has a long 
duration, our sensibility with r^ard to it becomes blunted, 
and similarly an act of willing, if often repeated, tends to become 
impulsive and even mechanical. Are these facts sufficient to 
induce us to conclude that consciousness cannot exist unless 
there be changes in the external conditions which produce changes 
in the internal ? ^ This question takes us back to the discussion of 
the essential characteristics of consciousness. We have seen that ^ 
the principal fact which distinguishes a mental process from a 
physical phenomenon is that the former expresses itself by means 
of a free impulse directed towards a certain purpose. The above . 
theory of Spencer and Bain, on the contrary, seems to deny this 
spontaneity of consciousness, and to consider the latter entirely 
dependent upon external conditions ; so that, failing a change in 
these conditions, consciousness, which consists principally in a 
change of states, cannot exist. This property of continual change 
must not, however, be taken too exclusively into consideration, for, 
by itself, it cannot suffice to represent the character of consciousness, 
and has to be supplemented by another, which James places last. 

Consciousness, he says, "is interested in some parts of its, 
objects to the exclusion of others, and welcomes or rejects ; 
chooses from among them, in a word, all the while," * going on to 

' See Spencer, Principles of Psychology^ Vol. I., Part II., chap, i., and Part 
IV., chap. ii. See the confutation of Spencer's and Bain's theory in Fouill6e, 
U&volutionisfne des idies forces^ p. 30 foil, and Baldwin, Handbook of 
Psychology^ Vol. I., p. 59 foil. 

* The Principles of Psychology ^ Vol. I., p. 284 folL ; Psychology ^ p. 170 foil. 
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make some very interesting obser\'ations upon this property of 

consciousness, the nature of which he has apprehended with great 

precision. With numerous examples he shows how, from the 

simpler functions of perception up to the higher and more complex 

processes of scientific and artistic creation, we have a continuaj 

process of selection. Every individual acts in a certain way 

when brought face to face with external impressions, and this 

originality is all the more marked when consciousness is m^ rr 

complex and the mental capacity higher. This particular mcjde • f 

reacting against external impressions is a consequence of th« 

mental constitution of each individual, of his character, h:* 

education, his tastes, and of an aggregate of elements pan!y 

inherited, partly acquired, which it is often rather difficult to «cvcr 

^ Let four men,'* says James, "make a tour in Europe. One «:'.! 

bring home only picturesque impressions— costumes and coI<^rN. 

parks and views and works of architecture, pictures and statues 

To another all this will be non-existent, and distances and priced 

population and drainage arrangements, door- and window-fastening >. 

and other useful statistics will take their place. A third u-ill ^n-e 

a rich account of the theatres, restaurants, and public halls, and 

naught beside ; whilst the fourth will perhaps have been so wrapped 

in his own subjective broodings as to tell little more than a fcv 

names of places through which he passed. Each has selected, oc: 

of the same mass of presented object.^ those which suited h:4 

private interest, and has made his experience thereby."^ In th^ 

' case of logical thought we always find an active choice ; indeed, the 

fact of placing a series of conceptions and judgments in ki^col 

sequence consists in choosing from amongst them those h hich Art 

of use, and in rejecting the others. Scientific production. a» «r. 

as artistic creation, consists in a methodically continuous chocor 

It is not enough for an artist to have his mind replete m:*>. 

pictorial, sculptural. {XKtical, or musical ideas and images, but 're 

must know how to arrange and co-ordinate them so that the rt^ t 

mtiy be a complete and magnificent whole : fragmentar>' and d>- 

connected artistic work cannot be considered of a high onler. or-: 

though it m«iy present many particular merits. Similarly. cthi.A 

life is based upon choice, for, amongst the many impul>c^ «h:ch 

may dictate* our actions, we have continually to be making* a ch- ^.'^ 

in accordance with the principles of morality. 

('onMTiousncss. therefore, is a |)er|x:tu.il choice bet^xeer •*■ 
•ieveral impressions which offer themselves to us. The imprcs* r. 

' Tht' rnmnpUi of pMyckohf^r, Vol, I., p. 286 roll. ; PtycAmUsgr. p I'l 
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which strikes us most strongly, to which we turn our attention 
more especially, and which we perceive, therefore, with greater 
distinctness, forms in that given moment the central point of 
our consciousness. The other elements, which are perceived in 
different degrees of lesser intensity, form a species of frame, which 
James picturesquely describes as a ** halo " or ** fringe." When the 
impression which we perceive most distinctly is perceived with the 
effort of will called " attention," it is said to be " apperceived " (a 
term introduced into modem Psychology by Wundt, though Leibnitz 
was the first to use it) ; whereas other impressions, which appear to 
us less clearly and require a lesser degree of attention, are simply 
" perceived." Consciousness and will are therefore inseparable,N 
seeing that the will forms the central point of every moment of 
the mental life, and is thus one of the most fundamental and 
general of the psychical activities.^ Contemporary psychologists 
are therefore right in treating of consciousness and attention 
together, for they are two inseparable facts. 

Attention has been much studied by modern Psychology, and 
the ideas current on the subject are very different from what they 
Attention or used to be. To begin with, it is no longer considered 
apiMrception.2^ purely intellectual phenomenon, but its complexity 
has been realised, as well as the hitherto neglected circumstance 
of the part played by the feelings, both in producing it and in 
keeping it alive. One of the most notable works on the subject 
is Ribot's La psychologic de F attention (ist edit 1889, 2nd edit 
1894). In this work, as in all his others, Ribot takes his inspiration 
from modern English Psychology, and especially from Maudsley. 
His fundamental idea, taken from Maudsley, is that attention is an 
abnormal state of consciousness, the natural condition of the latter 
being the continual change of its content — ** polyideism," or multi- 
plicity of ideas, as opposed to "monoideism," or singleness of idea, in 
other words, attention.* Attention, according to Ribot, is the mental 
expression of a physical state, which consists in the convergence of 
all the organs of the body towards an object : it is, in other words, 
" an exclusive or predominating intellectual state which goes 
together with a spontaneous or voluntary adaptation of the indi- 
vidual."^ Ribot therefore distinguishes spontaneous from volun- 
tary, consciousness : the first being solely caused by the affective 
states ; the second, which is an artificial product of education, 

* See above, chap. v. 

' Lapsychologu de V attention (Introduction), p. 6. 

* Op, cit,t p. 6, 
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being attended by a special sense of eflfort caused by the muscular 
sensations produced by the state of attention. 

This theory, however, does not explain how attention begins. 
Even if we admit, as we must, that voluntary attention is a trans- 
formation of spontaneous attention, we have still to explain how 
the latter arises. To say, with Ribot, that it is solely determined 
by affective states, gives no idea of its peculiar nature ; for the 
same may be said of any other manifestation of the will. More- 
over, it has also been noted ^ that the will itself may awaken a 
feeling of interest. But what, in our opinion, reveals even in 
a greater degree Ribot's misconception of the nature of attention 
is his assertion that, change being an essential characteristic of 
consciousness, the state of attention is consequently an abnormal 
condition. It must, on the contrary, be borne in mind that change 
is not the only essential condition of consciousness. It is now 
universally accepted that in each moment of our conscious life 
there is a central point round which our presentations, feelings, 
ideas, and impulses appear more intense and clearly defined, and 
a background in which the other elements of our consciousness 
show themselves less distinctly ; there is, in other words, a part of 
the content of our consciousness upon which we centre most of our 
attention. The motives which determine this are various. In the 
elementary forms, as Ribot noted, they are constituted by aflfective 
states ; in the more complex forms they are made up of chains of 
ideas ; but whether simple or complex, a state of attention always 
exists in every moment of our mental life. Experimental Psycho- 
logy has proved this fact to be of such common occurrence that 
it is now generally accepted without controversy. 

Ribot's other theory, that voluntary attention is only to be dis- 
tinguished from spontaneous attention by the accompan3ang feeling 
of effort caused by muscular contraction, is also inadmissible, and, 
though upheld recently by Miinsterberg and others, has no serious 
foundation.* It is impossible to maintain that the principal feeling 
attendant upon the intellectual, logical, and direct work of the 
attention is purely muscular, unless we are prepared to deny the 
existence of any other form of feeling other than bodily sensation. 
What, on the contrary, distinguishes simple or impulsive attention 
(which is also voluntary) from complex and independent attention 
is that in the latter there is a choice of motive, whereas the former 

* Ladd, Psychology, Descriptive and Explanatory^ pp. 80 — 81. 
' Besides KQlpe's and Wundt's confutations, see also Fouill6e'8 in ISivolu- 
tionisme des idies farces^ p. 157 foil. 
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comes into existence immediately, from a single motive, apart from 
any choice. The complex form is, therefore, preceded and attended 
by peculiar feelings of hesitation or exhilaration. 

This divergence of opinion concerning the nature of attention 
resolves itself ultimately into a disparity of views concerning the 
nature of mental life. The notion of the capital importance of 
attention as a foundation for the entire conscious life has not 
penetrated into the minds of all contemporary psychologists, but 
there is every probability that, being the result of positive and 
experimental research, and not the fruit of philosophical specula- 
tions, it will end by being generally accepted.^ This divergence of 
view (as frequently happens in Psychology) arises from a divergence 
in the philosophical schools. Consciousness has been conceived in 
two different ways by the two dominating schools of philosophy — 
English and German. The former, more empirical, has attributed 
special importance to the external conditions of consciousness — 
that is, to the continual change of presentations and of states of 
consciousness in general. The German school, on the contrary, 
more inclined by nature towards profound speculations, has laid 
emphasis on the subjective side, the inner and spontaneous force of 
consciousness, which comprises and concentrates in itself all that 
lies dispersed in the external world, and thus constitutes the 
primary fact whence the originality of personal character springs.' 
Although both these doctrines are right up to a certain point, it is 
easy to see to what extreme consequences their exaggeration would 
lead. The first, or empirical point of view, leads to materialism ; 
the second, to spiritualism — ^both metaphysical theories. For the 
materialists, external succession became the principal fact of 
Various mental life ; for the spiritualists (who followed the purely 
eomdderiBff introspective method), consciousness cast off all external 
tiMimi^ Mid conditions and became a metaphysical entity. Con- 
oftiieMa- sciousness is, therefore, as Hoffding says, a unity and 
•®**"*"***' a multiplicity. It is a unity in so far as we can embrace 
in a single mental act objects which in space are far removed one 

* In most modem treatises of Psychology the study of consciousness is 
closely connected with that of attention. See Sully's The Human Mind^ Vol. L, 
p. 74, p. 163 foil., and Ladd's Psychology ^ Descriptive and Explanatory^ 
chap, v., p. 70 foil., where it is pointed out that *' primary attention is a necessary 
accompaniment of every truly psychic fact." Almost all contemporary psycholo- 
gists further recognise that attention is a manifestation of the will. See J. C. 
Kreibig's recent work Die Aufmerksamkeit als Willenserscheinung (Vienna, 1897). 

' See HOffding's Outlines of Psychology, p. 99, where he develops this two- 
fold conception of consciousness. 
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from the other, and this quality manifests itself principally in the 
" energy " with which the contents of consciousness, in the begin- 
ning disconnected and dispersed, become gradually comprised in 
a united and connected whole. In memory, in the recognition 
of a presentation which has been once before in our consciousness, 
in the process of comparison, says Hoflfding, the same unifying 
principle manifests itself, which may be called the active character 
of consciousness, and finds its highest expression in the will. 
A corresponding passive side of consciousness is found in the 
variety and multiplicity of facts which form the content of con- 
sciousness itself^ This variety and multiplicity is due, as we have 
seen, to the presentative content of the consciousness — that is, to 
the sum-total of facts which, considered from another point of view, 
are termed objects, and were generally known to the old psycho- 
logists as "external" facts. The other elements which make up 
the content of consciousness — namely, feelings and impulses — are, 
on the contrary, subjective, and give to consciousness its most 
characteristic quality of being, as Kant said, a synthetic activity. 
Indeed, if we are able to combine in one single moment widely 
divergent presentations, to compare them and unite them into 
concepts, and so forth, it is owing to this subjective activity of 
consciousness, which finds its most characteristic expression in the 
will. The conclusion at which Hoflfding arrives is that will is the 
most fundamental element of the mind.* 

The spiritualistic doctrines which consider consciousness as 
a purely metaphysical entity, untrammelled by any dependence 
The reiar upon the external world, are nowadays almost entirely 
m^d^ abandoned. The idea that the whole content of our 
proceues. consciousness is necessarily determined by its relations 
with the physical surroundings of the individual has come to be so 
generally admitted that even the most obdurate idealists are 
obliged to accept it. The idealism of the Hegelians, who consider 
the external world as a mere means for the realisation of the aims 
of spirit, must give way, in all branches of the moral sciences, to 
the principle (which may be said to be definitely established) that 
spirit and the physical world are so intimately connected that the 

> Hoflfding, op cit 

' '* The unity and intimacy which distinguish consciousness/' says Hoffding, 
" however varied and changeable its contents may be, are closely connected 
writh the capacity of (teMng pleasure and pain. . . . The feelings of pleasure and 
of pain imply a certain concentration. The * active * side of consciousness is 
closely connected with its character of ' oneness ' (consciousness understood as 
will)." Cf. ^ «/., p. 49. 
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development of the former is subordinate to the conditions of the 
latter.^ On the other hand, the materialistic theories, according 
to which consciousness is nothing but illusion, the only reality 
being cerebral phenomena, are entirely rejected (in this crude shape, 
at least) by psychologists and philosophers alike.* We have seen, 
indeed, that materialism has not yet declared itself vanquished, and 
that it ever and anon reappears, under the auspices of experimental 
Psychology ; but the concessions which it is obliged to make, and 
the contradictions into which it falls, deprive it of any philosophic 
value as a scientific movement Nevertheless, there are certain 
doctrines concerning the nature of consciousness which have had 
their origin in posit ivist philosophy, especially in England, and 
which are still of some importance. 

We refer to those theories which have two closely connected 
aims in views : namely, that of assigning a preponderant importance 
amongst all psychical phenomena to the variability of the states 
of consciousness ; and the even more remarkable one of con- 
sidering consciousness as a mass of mental elements, mostly 
presentations, which, owing to their exact correspondence with 
external physical and physiological impressions, are capable of 
reproducing within consciousness an exact image of the external 
world. Positivist philosophers are enthusiastic supporters of this 
theory. "The first and fundamental property of mind," says 
Bain, "is the consciousness of difference or discrimination. To 
be distinctively affected by two or more successive impressions is 
the most general fact of consciousness. We are never conscious 
at all without experiencing transition or change." ' And Spencer 
also is of opinion that consciousness is but a succession of changes.^ 
Consciousness is thus reduced to a sense of difference. It is certain 
that if the states of consciousness did not change, we could not 
have the feeling of the continuity of the mental life, for if conscious- 

> Some remains of this idealism may be found still amongst the neo- 
scholastics, though they also have partially adapted themselves to the new 
scientific exigencies. 

* Fouill^e is right when he says : " Parmi les philosophes de quelque valeur, 
oix sont les mat^rialistes ? C'est une espdce disparue. Les derniers survivants 
ne se rencontrent plus que chez quelques savants de profession peu au courant 
du progr^ philosophique " {Le mauvement ideaUsU et la ricLcHon cantre la 
science Positive ^ introduction, p. xlvi.). 

* Bain, Senses and. Intellect^ 3rd edit., p. 321. 

* Principles of Psychology, Vol. I., Part IV., chap, i., p. 395 foil. Another 
supporter of this theory is George W. Hagen. These doctrines are all discussed 
by Baldwin, //iMk^Otf^ of Psychology, Vol. 1., p. 59 foil. 

20 
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ness never varied its content, it would appear as a single sutc. 
without a beginning or a course. Considering, moreover, as 
Spencer has been the first to note, that a state of consciousness is 
unthinkable unless it be separated from preceding and successive 
states,* it follows that if there existed no difference between it* 
various states, consciousness itself would be non-existent It must 
be borne in mind, however, that this is an essentially metaph>*sicii 
question. In order to imagine mental processes totally dcvciid oc 
variety, consciousness has to be thought of as so entirely dirfcrt?:: 
from what it really is that such an investigation is entirely vA:r. 
and profitless. 

Lotte' has objected that this theor>' of "relativity" mi>talkes 
consciousness for its contents — namely, what we are conscious '..l 
This distinction, as we have seen, is inadmissible, consciousness 
and its contents being the same thing. A more serious objectKn 
is founded upon the fact that the supporters of this theor>'. siArt:rs^ 
from the intellectualistic principle that consciousness repn^uccs 
-external impressions, think to find the laws of consciousness :n 
these impressions and their changes. But we have seen in the ca^^e 
of Weber's law that the changes of consciousness depend orly 
partly upon external agents, the relation between various states 
of consciousness being a predominantly subjective fact.' If. therr- 
fore, the relativity of mental states is a mainly subjective f^r. 
this means that it refers not to external impressions but ;o ^ 
inner cause, which is the spontaneity, the internal energy, 
volition. This point is neglected by the upholders of reiati\::v 
and by positivists alike, but it is nevertheless the central p .-r: 
around which all psychical facts revolve. This neglect w^ \t< 
source of an intellectualistic conception of the mental Iife« in i^h:.* 

* i^mipUs of PsycMciogy, Vol. I., Part 11.. cha|K ii.. p. 164. 

* See Lot/r's IjogiJ^* Vol. 11.. p. 2S<> Ui\\. Baldwin makes t»e of t:^ tx-^ 
argument yop. di., p. (10). 

* "A real difference," sayi Ualdwin, "it not the same as a p«rrr«^: 
diffefence *' {op, di.^ Vol. I., p. 60). l*he u-ord ** real " is here used in the tr- «r 
i>f "physical"; impro|>erly, it would seem, for reality is not codboed :.? :>» 
physical world, but embraces also the whole moral %rorkl. Tbc Cucu.ti: 
between " real " and ** |>erceived " diflfrrence is als<i partly recogpusrd hy S^«r.«r 
{PrinapUs of P^ckohf^y, Vol. I, Part 11.. chap. li. p l>4 toll 1 lu:o».- • 
ftbsenration that ** the feeluig of ditfcrenrr is the * i-ontent ' ul conscuMi«c»r«% =*.-< 
(ttniK'iousnrAs itself " \op. at., pp (10— M) is inadmisiible. What dtiiSrrrr«.r s 
there tietwrcii t'oiis* luusness and its content ' Con>ctuu»ness is the s«UD-Scca. t 
all the mental states of the individual, and as such presents a suci 
changes On this (Miint the |MMitivi9t theory in unassjiUble . it ts^ 
di'l«-d Ul almost wholly neglecting the spontaneous energy of 
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its subjective elements had hardly any place, whereas it ought to 
be remembered that though consciousness may be a succession of 
changes, as Bain and Spencer define it, it is itself also an energy 
which gives rise to those very changes. 

Another variety of this theory which is supported by philo- 
sophers rather than by psychologists reduces consciousness to a 
feeling of relation between subject and object^ It is easy to see 
that a confusion is here made between " simple " consciousness and 
the consciousness of "self," and no confutation is, consequently, 
necessary. 

Closely connected with the theory of the absolute relativity of 
mental processes is the doctrine which has been called '* psychical 
PBythicai atomism." A contemporary psychologist we have often 
aUnmnii. quoted examines it exhaustively and enters into a 
minute confutation of it* Briefly, we can say with him, that this 
theory conceives our mental states as ** compounds." • The import- 
ance of this doctrine, however, is so great that we must treat of it 
in some detail. It is as well to note, in the first place, that it comes 
as a natural consequence of the theory of evolution, according to 
which all that exists in the universe is nothing but the product 
of various combinations of the same primitive elements. Every 
thing is, therefore, reduced to combinations of atoms. But can 
consciousness be explained in this way ? In spite of every effort 
to do so, it will never be possible to explain how a fact of 
consciousness can be derived from matter and movement.^ 
Spencer himself and other positivists are obliged to admit as 
much.^ But Spencer falls into contradiction with himself, as we 

' Mansel is one of the philosophers who uphold this theory {Metaphysics t 
pp. 33 — 66 and p. 183), which has been confuted by Spencer and R^nouvier. 

• Sec James's Principles of Psychology, Vol. I., chap, vi., p. 145 foil. James 
calls this a " mind-stuff theory," and chap, vi., which deals with it, is very in- 
teresting reading. 

' James, op, cit,^ VoL I., p. 145. 

• James says, with reason {op. cit^ Vol. I., p. 146) : " A motion become a feeling ! 
No phrase that our lips can frame is so devoid of apprehensible meaning." 

• Principles of Psychology ^ Vol. I., § 62, p. 158: "Can the oscillations of a 
molecule be represented, side by side, with a nervous shock, and the two be 
recognised as one? No effort enables us to assimilate them. That a unit 
of feeling has nothing in common with a unit of motion becomes more than ever 
manifest when we bring the two into juxtaposition." James rightly notes that 
by *' nervous shock " Spencer meant to say " mental shock.'* It happens very 
frequently that positivists fall into the mistake of taking cerebral phenomena for 
mental processes. James quotes also a famous passage from Tyndall's Frag- 
nunts of Science, p. 420 : " The passage from the physics of the brain to the 
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have seen, when he proceeds to derive consciousness from re *.cx 
movement' In fact, the problem of consciousness is the rock or 
which all the systems of philosophers who endeavour to cxplA:r 
everything by means of Uie evolution of matter have foundercii 
In order to get out of the difficulty, it was thought possible, as vc 
have had occasion to see, to assimilate consciousness and matter 
and it was maintained that every material atom is joined to « 
physical atom. Thus human and animal consciousness ui uiri 
be the result of a combination of all these mental atoms, which ^xt 
a perfect reproduction of the physical world. Positivist ph:li> 
sophers, Spencer and Taine especially, thought they had the pr^.f 
of this, and maintained that sensations, emotions, and all other 
mental states which, at first sight, appear simple, will be seen up» r. 
attentive examination to be composed of various elements.' A 
sensation, however, is, as we have seen, a simple process of con- 
sciousness with a certain *" qualitative "* character, and endowed 
with a certain degree of " intensity ** ; this and nothing more. I: s 
a simple fact, and is of value in so far as it exists in cociscsoa^ro* 
at a given moment It is thus impossible to dissect a sensat>^ 
into its constituents, for if a stimulus which at first produced in i2« 
a single sensation, subsequently, owing to an increased ciTcr: 
of attention, produces several, these cannot be considered by ^r.\ 
means " elements *' of the former, but new sensations endowed » -t^ 

corresponding facts of consciousness is unthinkable. Granted that a «ir&r " 
thought and a definite molecular action in the brain occur stinultanrcHiaiy. «v :». 
not possess the intellectual organ, nor apparently any rudincot o( the <€ivi^ 
which would enable us to pass, by a process of reasoning from one ^> tv 
other." 

* The contradiction in Spencer is concealed by an amUguity wbxh ja*?^ 
has very ably exposed. Spencer speaks oi '* nascent " consciousness, upoc « \ t.-* 
James observes {op. ciL, Vol. 1., Part 11., chap, ii ) ** It is true thai the «•< : 
sigiiiftrs not yet * quite * boru, and so seems to form a smt erf bndfe het«rr: 
existence and nonentity. But that \m a verbal quibble. The fact is that «i.«^vt-- 
tinuity comes in if a new nature comes in at all The quantity 6L the lacf^ i 
quite immaterial." He adds ; ** The girl in Midskif^mam A air could oot r\ i.^ 
the illegitimacy of her child by saying, * It was j very little one.* A-^ c^r 
sciousness, however little, is an illegitimate birth in any philosophy t^^ tu.'M 
Without It, and yet professes to explain all facts by continuous erolutKv^ " 

■ Spencer. Prima pU$ oj Psyckohj^y, Vol. I., Part lU chap i, p. 14* *--^ 
Taine, /V tinteih^ emif, lUmk 111. Psychical atomism is alao dctreor>! :« 
llarckel. lUrratt. ChfTord. Morton Prince {The \a/ure of Mmd ^md /r»«.« 
AuiotmUism, iHKji. Kiehl (Drr pktlosopkuikd Kntuumus, Vol 11 P&n :. 
chjp li.. {2). The theory has been keenly op|KMed b>* Lot/e ^sre .l/i^Tmr-wft. 
Botik II, chap I. ( S* *^fff*ipkvsiJt, {{ 242. 26c>) , also by Bonatrlh %/; m*.^ 
msmc mieriore e la casd^msmy 
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an autonomous existence. The threshold of the consciousness, 
indeed, may vary — that is, rise and fall in accordance with the 
general state of our consciousness — and, as a consequence, our 
sensibility may increase or diminish. But psychological analysis 
has nothing whatever in common with physical analysis ; for the 
latter deals with facts dispersed in space, whereas the former deals 
always with unities.^ The first property of consciousness is that 
of always presenting single states. A notable part of conscious- 
ness, indeed, is made up of presentations, which are multiple ; 
but the most characteristic aspect of consciousness consists in its 
subjective elements of feeling and will, and these are eminently 
" unitiesr 

All mental phenomena being concentrated in the spontaneous 
and volitional activity of consciousness, the principal characteristic 
of consciousness is, therefore, that of being "synthetical." That 
which in the physical world, whether in the shape of external and 
purely physical' phenomena, or in that of physiological, nervous, 
and cerebral phenomena, is extended and multiple, appears to 
consciousness as a unit The spiritualistic philosopher Rosmini 
a^>«m<iii» « has a well-known passage referring to the distinction 
^iBtei^ between external physical phenomena and conscious- 
lectuAiistic ness, which contains an able criticism of the intellectual- 
istic theories. ^* And, indeed, if it is the property of an 
extended body that every part assignable in it is outside of every 
other and independent of every other — and we never succeed in 
assigning to a body any part to which others and yet others cannot 
be assigned — it necessarily follows that, if the parts are not united 
and held together by a simple principle, it becomes an absurdity, 
seeing that that is absurd which cannot be thought, and in a body 
the first parts are not found existing in themselves, since in every 
assignable part there is still a smaller part outside of all the others, 
and there remains no extended part that is wholly in the whole of 
itself. These remain, therefore, only simple points existing in 
themselves. But such points are not a body, nor are they parts 
of an extended body. Consequently they cannot form a con- 
tinuity, however much they may be multiplied. Even an infinite 
sum of beings, each having an extension equal to zero, can give no 
result but an extension = o, hence the extended either does not 

» Sec Fechner (EUmente der Psyekopkysik, Vol. II., p. 526) : " Das psychisch 
Einheitliche und Einfache knOpft sich an ein physisch Mannichfaltiges, das 
physisch Mannichfaltige zieht sich psychisch ins Einheitliche, Einfache oder 
doch Einfachere zusammen." See also HOffding, OutUnes of Psychology^ p. 47* 
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exist, or, if it does, it does so only in a simple principle which 
holds it together." ' 

It must be borne in mind, however, that Rosmini*s demoastra- 
tion is entirely based upon the inadmissible principle of *A^^ 
distinction between the inner and outer worlds, the former of which 
embraces the phenomena which take place in time, the latter tho^ 
which occur in space. It holds good, nevertheless, when it attack « 
intellectualism with regard to the principle of absolute parallcli^rr. 
between external phenomena and facts of consciousness. A pre- 
sentation, a complex perceptive phenomenon, is not mcrciy tbf 
'^ sum-total'* of its constituents, but it is the result of a partsculAr 
synthesis, and therefore it is a new and consequently single i^cr. 
If this holds good for the perceptive facts of consciousness, it '\% x. 
the more applicable in the case of feelings and volition. Hou car 
we imagine an emotion composed of several elementar>' emotions ' 
An emotion is a single fact, a ''unit" into which the wh.> 
consciousness is concentrated, and which expresses the whox 
individual personality. The same may be said of an act o* 
volition. We may either be moved by an emotion or by sc\t^ 
in succession ; but we cannot be under the influence of 12 
emotion, which is in its turn made up of several If ^crrri. 
emotions combine to form a single one, the>' disappear and .T'*^ 
place to the latter, which, therefore, is a new fact distinct f:.-- 
its predecessors. 

To find a solution of all these difllicultics, the *atofn:it- 
have had recourse to the convenient hypothesis of unconsc:* <.^ 
mental elaboration. But this theory, as we have seen, has no ra^.r 
for psychological interpretation ; for a ps>'chical fact exists or v 
in so far as it is conscious. Physical and physiological phenotnera 
have nothing in common with a process of consciousnesis. and att 
in no way sufficient to explain it. The theory of psychic atom:*r- 
in spite of contrary opinions, must therefore be judged lackxr;; ". 
scientific value. It not only docs not explain scientifical'.v \^< 
processes of consciousness ; but it is based upon an ert:-T v 
erroneous conception of them.' 

' PsYcMoioj^Y, by Antonio Kosmini Serbati (Lnndnn. iR&4>-i^<« V .' 
B«K>k IV.. p. 23R "This." he addiw "was the irrefriicahlr ar|riawxl :: 
Platonisu of Alexandria." Ami his opiniim it« that those uho ferl rts k^rv- • 
do well to apply themselves to philosophy . but those u ho do not h^ >r'."^ 
abandon its study. 

' ManUier. in a lengthy re^-iew of James's Psr^Aoio/^y i^/T'W Pkt^j^-^w^ 
N«»vcml>rr ami iVcember. 1892. January and February, l»**5^. d**« r*< *i— * 
with his criticism of the associatiooist psychologisU^ and Tr*'**i— * : a 
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To recapitulate what we have said concerning the properties 
of consciousness, the latter consists in a series of processes, 
which are not merely reproductions of external phenomena, but 
apperceptive and therefore volitional acts. It thus has its root 
in the fundamental and most characteristic process of mental 
life — viz. the will. The will manifests itself in the course of 
mental life not only in each of the apperceptive acts of which 
consciousness in general consists, but in the general synthetic 
connection of them which form individual consciousness. 

Consciousness is above all individual ; by historical, social, 
religious consciousness, and so forth, we therefore understand that 
a^regate of feelings, ideas, and impulses by which every individual 
living in social intercourse feels himself drawn towards his fellow- 
men in the present and in the past. These higher forms of con- 
sciousness are a product of social life and of the stimuli by which 
individuals act and react upon one another.^ Simultaneously, 
however, with this collective consciousness, the consciousness of 
self evolves itself in the individual, taking various more or less 
complex forms, according to the greater or lesser complexity of 
conditions in which the individual finds himself.' The conscious- 
ness of self is based upon the sensations of our own body, which 
form the real substratum of our Ego. Spiritualistic Psychology, in 
affirming the absolute simplicity of consciousness, could not admit 
this multiple origin. Modern Psychology, on the other hand, has 
proved the complexity of the feeling of personality, which consists 
in a quantity of elements not always perfectly harmonised. Patho- 
logical Psychology has, on its part, contributed largely towards 
establishing this fact, by exhibiting the numerous cases of dis- 
integration of the personality, and showing how they always have 
their root in a derangement of the general sense — that is, of tactile, 
muscular, and organic sensations. Following upon these derange- 
ments, we find aberrations of the reasoning power, of the higher 
emotions, and of the will. From this it follows that, although 
consciousness considered in itself during a single moment may 
appear to be simple, when considered, on the contrary, from the 

" psychical atomism " is the only scientific explanation of the processes of 
consciousness. 

> On the individual character of consciousness, see Ladd, Psychology: De- 
scripHve and ExplamUory^ p. 5. See also Baldwin's fine study on Sociological 
and Ethical Interpretations in Mental Development. 

' See James's analysis of these forms of consciousness in The Principles of 
Psychology ^ Vol. I., chap, x., p. 291 foil. 
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side of succession, it rc\'eals itself as a more or less comTiljT 
aggregate of elements, a complicated and delicately bala-cci 
structure.' 

The problem we have now to investigate is whether there rx: r-* 
any constant law governing this consecutive series nf acts, x- : 
what general principles may be applied to it. 

* See Ribot's interesting work Lts maladies di la fersomtMltU, Ar.vi B. r! « 
Les altenUioms de la persoHnaliie ( 1 893). 



CHAPTER IX 

THE LAWS OF PSYCHOLOGY 

We have reserved this subject for the last, as a fitting conclusion 
to the subjects we have already discussed. 

It is now universally recognised that as long as a group or 
series of facts have not been subjected to fixed and constant 
rules, they cannot be said to constitute an object of science. 
That which is fortuitous or casual does not enter into the 
domain of science : it may enter into other provinces of 
human activity, such as religion or art ; but science deals 
only with that which can be reduced to general and constant 
principles. 

A constant rule to which a g^ven order of facts is subservient is 
called a " law." The idea of law has its origin in the rules voluntarily 
Maaninff of ^^'^ down by men — that is, in so-called political laws, 
fhe term which are the most evident and easily apprehended of 
any. To grasp the meaning of natural law a greater 
effort of mind is required, it being necessary to abstract the 
permanent part of phenomena from their varying concomitants. 
It is to be noted, however, that the inclination to conceive the mass 
of cosmological phenomena as occurring with definite regularity 
is very ancient. One of the first endeavours of human beings, as 
the stimulus of material wants made itself less urgently felt, was to 
find an explanation of the phenomena which were taking place 
around them and upon which their very existence in a great 
measure depended, and also to comprehend the nature of the 
relations existing between those phenomena and their own lives. 
These early suggestions of a natural philosophy presented them- 
selves in a mythological form, and were the starting-point of ethical 

lihaMa f ^^^^S'ons on the one hand, and of science and philosophy 
phiioflopbioai on the other. Mythology is probably the first mani- 
•ctivity. festation of philosophical activity in man, and may 
be said to have passed through two distinct phases. The first 

comprises the period in which man conceives natural phenomena 

313 
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as produced by animated beings not in human form but a« 
fantastic beasts or monsters, with which he identifies the po^cr 
of cosmic forces ; this may be called the phase of ** primitive 
naturalism.** The second phase is more human. Th'- 
SS ^TL. monsters gradually assume a less terrible form, and a! 
last become neither more nor less than men, thou^'r 
with the qualities and the defects of human beings accentuated : >:> 
an exaggerated degree.* This form of m>'tholog\\ which affor.:* 
such a wealth of material for artistic treatment, Ls the one ^ hicr. 
we find amongst the Greeks, and has almost entirely lost :t« 
cosmological character. 

During this period in which the myths have almost entire'.-. 
lost their naturalistic form, attempts are made, quite irrcspcctivr 
of religion, to find a scientific explanation of the uni%-er«r 
and we have the first philasophic systems. It is a wc*.^- 
known fact that Greek philosophy down to Socrate^ > 
essentially cosmological, concerning itself solely with the scar/r. 
for a single physical principle, as the origin of all natur;i^ 
phenomena. In most of these primitive philosophies. h<fuc\i - 
law is conceived of on the analogy of human law. \rr 
world being imagined as animated by a will similar to tr. .: 
of man.' 

The philosophic system of Democritus has therefore an c\:r« 
ordinary importance in the history of human thought, th.i: 
philosopher being the first to conceive the connect 
of physical phenomena as determined b>' a fitu 
necessity, and even to extend this determinism to hur-.a- 
phenomena.' The concept of human and ))olitical law and tK^: 
of natural law, however, continued for a long time to be c r. 
founded, philosophy during the Middle Ages being a'.rr *: 
exclusively dominated by the notion of a divine pro%-uic-.v. 
governing physical as well as human events. 

* This process of e%tjliinon in rrligion is ably depicted by Wundt ic his /.;• > 
(]*art I , chap, ii . p. 39 foil.). 

■ On the r%>olution of the concept €»f law. see F. de Sarlo. -^jtV *•■' 
Vols. I. and II. Srr also Wundt. " l>t>er den lieghff des Geseties ' ;/*««. ^.-^ 
Vol. III., p. 191 IdU. 

' .Sre Laii^r. History- o) MaUftahsm. The naturalistic r\-steins. whi« ^ .r - 
much lain, in thr Mxtrnith (rntiiry, arechisely i'«>iine«ted uiththatid lvn;<«r" ■ 
The \\\^\ malrnalist phdusopher 01 the Krnai!4ance of any im;»ftAr r « 
Gj««*riMli, ul'.M 1^ cln^ely ccmnectrd with Kpiciirus. In Knglar.d I?!* ■■.•^* • 
lifiylr S>-r l.ai'.^r. op. tit. Matrriah«m had sultseciuently numerous 1 «. »^ * 
in France. 
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A clear conception of the inevitableness of natural facts is not 
to be found before the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, which 
witnessed those great physical and mathematical dis- 
coveries that have since opened up new horizons to 
human thought Then only do we come across a clear con- 
ception of the meaning of physical law, Descartes being the first 
to make a proper distinction between the "extended" and the 
" mental " world. The first is subject to a physical and im- 
mutable law; the other is, on the contrary, much more inde- 
pendent The freedom of the processes of consciousness, as 
compared to the inevitableness of natural phenomena, was ac- 
centuated even more by the spiritualistic philosophers, followers of 
Descartes, in whose opinion the former found their sole limitation 
in divine will. 

The problem of human freedom, which had already occupied 
the ancients, thus began again to be discussed, and the question 
was asked whether human facts, individual and collective, are not 
subject to some governing law. The importance of this problem, 
related as it is to morals and religion, is obvious. The continual 
aspiration of philosophy was to sever itself from religion and to 
establish for itself independent ethical principles ; but a long time 
was still to elapse before this ideal could be realised. There were 
only two ways out of the difficulty : either to discover moral laws 
possessing the same character of absolute inevitableness as physical 
laws ; or to admit a certain amount of individual liberty, only 
sninott liinited by the will of other individuals. Spinoza's 
system, in which physical and psychical phenomena 
constitute two parallel series which merge themselves in God, 
established a universal determinism of all natural and moral 
facts. The conception thus introduced was placed upon a basis 
more consonant with psychological data by Leibnitz, 
whose philosophy contains many germs of truth which 
have been developed in recent times. As opposed to Spinoza, 
Leibnitz is of opinion that there exists no single substance, but 
an indefinite number of substances, of individual beings, each 
of which possesses an activity and a life of its own, all being held 
together by a pre-established harmony.* Substance, however, 
resolves itself into "force," which is the only real existence. 
Force or energy is, however, inseparable from law, seeing 
that it is the cause of the changes that take place in any 

* On the relations between the philosophies of Leibnitz and Spinoza, see 
L. Stein, Leibnitz and SpinosM (Berlin, 1890). 
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given state.^ Hence the important principle which we owe to 
Leibnitz, and which he called the principle of " sufficient reason," 
whereby every fact is determined by another which precedes it. 
Thus between the various physical and psychical states there is 
a continuity, which does not, however, detract from the individuality 
of the several substances, which in their turn, though independent, 
act and react upon each other. The principles of reason and of 
the continuity of facts give, therefore, the determining tone to the 
philosophy of Leibnitz. The fundamental principle of natural 
phenomena is the law of the conservation of energy ; that of 
moral phenomena is the conservation and continuity of psychic 
activity. All this was of the greatest importance, and gave a 
wholly new direction to the study of moral facts. 

Whilst German philosophy is, so to speak, in a great measure 
founded upon internal intuition and upon the metaphysical concept 
of substance, English philosophy is, on the contrary, entirely based 
upon experience. From Bacon, Hobbes, and Locke, down to 
contemporary philosophers, the latter has such a markedly 
empirical character that it cannot be mistaken for any other 
philosophic school, even when, as happens with Spencer, it rises to 
broad and elevated metaphysical views. Associationist Psychology 
is, as we know, a product of the English school of philosophy. 

The psychological problem which, in modem philosophy, is 
becoming the centre of all philosophical conceptions, has been 
discussed by English philosophers from a much more 
empirical point of view than that of the Germans ; 
and John Locke may not only be called one of the greatest philoso- 
phers, but also one of the founders of Psychology, which he placed 
upon the road of exact investigation. Locke, however, turned his 
attention more especially to the epistemological question, putting 
an end for ever to the concept of " innate ideas " which had enjoyed 
such favour in the metaphysical Cartesian systems. The vicissi- 
tudes of epistemological doctrines in English philosophy are well 
known. From purely empirical beginnings with Locke, 
they arrived at an absolute idealism with Berkeley, who 
admitted of no other form of existence in the external world but 
that which consists in sensations and presentations ; a principle 
which was concisely and clearly expressed by him in the formula 
that the " esse " of external objects is their " percipi." * 

^ See HOffding, History of Modem Philosophy^ Vol. I., p. 346. Co. Latta's 
Leibnitz^ p. 89 foil. 

■ HOffding, op. cit.y Vol. I., p. 422. 
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In David Hume the problem of cognition made another 
important step, for Hume, starting from the same empirical 
principles as Bacon and Locke, arrived at the con- 
clusion that all our knowledge is founded upon the 
acquaintance we have with the causal relations between phenomena. 
We cannot, however, according to Hume, know the inmost nature 
of this causal relation, we cannot even know whether it really 
exists ; for we only know different forms of phenomena, without 
being able to affirm that one is caused by the other. This is an 
absolutely empirical deduction. What is, however, of greater 
importance in Hume is that whilst rejecting the inner necessity 
of phenomenal causality, he attempted to explain the belief we 
have in this causality by means of a succession or chain of ideas or 
presentations — in other words, by means of a purely psychological 
fact. Every disposition of the mind, when highly excited, has, 
according to Hume, a tendency to last and to have an influence 
upon succeeding presentations. Moreover (and this is very 
important), our presentations have a tendency to recall one another ; 
every presentation has an associative power, a " gentle force " 
leading from one to the other. The conditions under which associ- 
ations take place are, in Hume's opinion, similarity, co-existence 
in time and space and causality. There exists in the internal 
world as potent a force of attraction as that of physical attraction 
in the external world. But the ultimate cause of this also escapes 
us, for it is probably the outcome of properties of human nature of 
which we are ignorant ; the link which connects our presentations 
is as inexplicable as that which connects external objects, and it is 
only through experience that we may understand it. This link is 
so inexplicable for Hume that he considers that it even contradicts 
the other principle, according to which our mind consists only of 
isolated sensations and presentations, a contradiction which he 
finds it impossible to explain.^ 

In Hume, however, there is a real attempt at finding a 
psychological law which should explain the association of 
presentations. These ideas were developed in his 
Treatise on Human Nature (1739 — 1740) and in his 
Inquiry concerning Human Umier standing (1749). The year 
in which this last work was published saw the publication 
of David Hartley's Observations on Man, his Frame, his Duty, 
and his Expectations, which contained ideas on psychical 
association very similar to Hume's. Hume was, however, more 

' HOfTding, op. at., Vol. I., p. 430. 
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especially a philosopher and Hartley a psychologist, so that the 
latter's researches are more empirical, and consequently also 
more exact. Hartley's efforts aimed at proving that complicated 
psychical phenomena, such as thought and feeling in their 
most ideal and abstract forms, and even the force of will which 
manifests itself in presentations, feelings, and actions, are all derived 
from associations of psychical elements — that is, of sensations and 
simple presentations.^ Association is thus the highest psycho- 
logical law, and reduces itself to the two forms of association 
between synchronous presentations and of association between 
immediately successive presentations. Those two forms take the 
place of the laws which by Hume and others have been called 
"laws of contiguity and similarity." Moreover, the fundamental 
law of association manifests itself according to three constant prin- 
ciples, which might be called secondary or derivative laws. The • 
first is that the psychic life evolves itself gradually from simpler 
to more complex forms, producing new forms which, it is important 
to note, present' characters different from their constituents ; the 
second is that psychical actions, which are performed at first with 
full consciousness, become by degrees and by dint of continual 
practice automatic activities (as Hartley calls them) ; and the third 
is that the vividness and force with which certain ideas present 
themselves can subsequently be transferred to other presentations 
connected with the former through association. The importance 
of this theory, which was afterwards expounded and defended 
by Priestley, is clear : it may be said that the whole problem of 
psychological laws revolves round it, and it can but increase in 
importance in modern philosophical systems. 

At the close of the eighteenth century, therefore, the following 
two principal schools held the field in philosophy and Psycho- 
logy: the German school, following Leibnitz's system, 
dominant variously modified by his successors, according to which 
^^Jj^Jf^* consciousness is a unity, the laws of which reside in its 
eighteenth inner nature, its manifestations having their source in 
unconsciousness ; and the English school of Hume, 
Hartley, and Priestley, going by the name of the " associationist " 
school, according to which the whole mental life is an aggregate of 
elementary psychic facts, which have gradually developed and 
been combined through association into broader and more com- 
plicated psychical compounds, with a progression from the simple 
to the complex and from the concrete to the abstract. The first 

> H6frding, op, cit,^ Vol. I., p. 447. 
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of these systems gave a greater importance to the subjective 
and inner element which unifies all mental facts ; the second, on 
the contrary, gave more importance to the several elements of 
consciousness — that is, to presentations. 

The defect of both systems, and more especially of the latter, 
was that of being founded upon a purely intellectualistic con- 
ception of consciousness, which attributed too much importance to 
presentation, and not enough to the subjective elements of feeling 
and volition. 

Immanuel Kant, whose name is famous in the history of thought, 
especially in connection with epistemology, occupies a foremost 
place also in the history of Psychology, owing to his 
profound conception of psychological synthesis, by 
which he reconciled the ideas of Leibnitz with those of the English 
school. Kant was of opinion that external elements, or sensations, 
are as necessary to the psychical life as the inner subjective 
element which combines them ; the former constitute the matter 
of consciousness, the latter the form.^ This conception lies at the 
foundation of all subsequent psychological progress, although 
Kant and his followers differed considerably in their way of 
developing it. Kant, moreover, was also an intellectualistic in 
his Psychology, although his Critique of Pure Reason has opened 
•up new horizons by pointing out the importance of the inner and 
more subjective element of consciousness. These views, however, 
were not developed by him into a methodical psychological system. 

Kant's successors of the idealistic school, Fichte, Schelling, 
and especially Hegel, followed the intellectualistic doctrine to its 
Kanfs extreme limits, to such an extent that, according to 

snccMion. Hegel, the evolution of things was nothing but a 
necessary consequence of the logical development of thought 
These philosophers, however, did not concern themselves specially 
with Psychology, considering it rather as an offshoot of their 
^^ metaphysical speculations. The first who attempted to 
make of Psychology an exact science on intellectualistic 
lines was Frederick Herbart, in whom the intellectualistic bias 
reached its culminating point. 

This school found an adversary in Schopenhauer, who, as often 
happens in the reaction against current ideas, attributed an 
^^^ggcr^ted influence to the will in mental life. His ideas, how- 
ever, were to bear fruit, and, reduced within reasonable limits* 

' See Edward Caird, Critical Philosophy of Kant, Vol. I., p. 309 foil., and 
p. 373 foil, and C. Cantoni: Emanuele Kant^ Vol. I., p. 155 and p. 208 foil 
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have been found by modern Psychology to harmonise with the 
results of experience. It is a common illusion to believe that 
our actions follow as consequences of our ideas, whereas, on the 
contrary, they cannot be guided by. any law, but solely by the will, 
which resides in our inmost nature and eludes all determinatioa 
The series of moral facts, therefore, cannot be regulated by precise 
laws, as are the series of natural phenomena. Schopen- 

8cliop6iiluin0r. ^ mt 

hauer consequently did not admit that history could be 
called a science, for we cannot foresee historical events with that 
certainty and precision which are the characteristics of scientific 
knowledge. Art alone can penetrate into the inmost recesses 
of the universal will.^ 

Between these two extremes of Hegel's and Herbart's 
intellectualism and Schopenhauer's volitionalism what path was 
Psychology to follow? Was it to endeavour to find psychological 
laws of the same value as physical laws, or was it to g^ve up the 
search, and to treat moral facts as free from all law and solely 
dependent upon chance, on the ground that we must reckon as 
casual all those facts of which we do not understand the origin, the 
evolution, or the ending? Was all that constitutes the domain 
of moral and psychical facts — for example, historical events, social, 
religious, and political institutions, the works of literature and 
of art — to be excluded from the field of scientific study and from 
the influence of ruling principles ? 

This is a problem of capital importance, upon which all the 
efforts of Psychology and the moral sciences are at present 
concentrated. The first question which a naturalist, and, 
indeed, anyone, is impelled to ask, when confronted with the 
different historical, psychological, social, and philological branches 
of learning, is this : What positive results have all these studies 
attained ? What laws have they established ? What conclusions 
have the researches on the psychical nature of man rendered 
possible ? And as these questions are not always easily answered 
with precision, naturalists and all those who place the study of 
physical and biological science before all others look with a certain 
scepticism, not unmixed with irony, upon these so-called " moral " 
sciences, being quite persuaded within themselves that such 
studies will never obtain any positive results, and that they are 
destined to remain always in the condition of vague and hypo- 
thetical speculation. It may therefore be worth while stating the 
principal views that have been held upon the subject. 

> See Schopenhauer, The World as Will and Idea. 
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The philosophers of the positivist school, such as Comte, and 
some modem English thinkers, such as Mill and Spencer, are 
^^ intellectualist at bottom, and cling to the idea of arriving^ 

in time at the discovery of laws of psychical life as exact 
as those which govern natural phenomena. Auguste Comte's 
" classification of the sciences ** is a very important document for 
the history of this question.^ Comte did not concern himself 
particularly with Psychology, but his notion of " sociology " (of 
which he is universally recognised as the founder) was so broad, 
that the principles which we apply to Psychology can be perfectly 
well applied to it. It is well known that, with regard to individual 
Psychology, Comte quoted as an example and a model the 
phrenological speculations of Gall ! For him the real Psychology 
was not individual Psychology, but social Psycholc^y, or 
" sociology." 

His classification of the sciences was on the principle of decreas- 
ing generality and of increasing complexity. In his opinion, the 
science possessing the maximum of generality and the minimum 
of complexity was mathematics ; the most complex and least 
general sciences being, on the other hand, biology and sociology.^ 
For us the latter is clearly distinguishable from the former in that 
it is a moral science, whereas the others are physical or natural 
sciences. Comte, on the contrary, saw no difference between 
them but one of complexity and generality, sociology being a 
science which has for its object phenomena of a more complex 
nature than biological phenomena, which in their turn are more 
complex than chemical, and so on. 

The same theory, with modifications in certain particulars, was 
professed by Mill, who in his Logic has the merit of having been 
^„ the first to treat somewhat extensively the question of 

the logic of the moral sciences.^ Mill also places the 
difference between historical and social and physical phenomena 
in the greater complexity of the two former, as compared with the 
latter. Although gifted with great critical acumen, he sees no 
difference of principle in these two orders of phenomena, and the 
profound observations he makes concerning them are generally 
purely empirical and rather inspired by common sense than 

' Comte expounded his celebrated classification in his Cours de philosophie 
positive between 1830 and 1842. 

' See Cours de pkilosophie posiirve^ Vol. I., lee 2iime, See also Hoffding, 
History of Modem Philosophy ^ Vol. XL, p. 340. 

' Mill's System of Logic appeared in 1843. 

21 
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rigorously scientific Mill asserts, for example, that Psycho!<^% 
or, as he calls it, the "general science of human nature/' is 
still confronted by the same kind of difficulties which prevent 
meteorology from becoming an exact science. Like the latter, it 
deals with highly complicated phenomena, which are cxtrcmely 
difficult to subject to hard-and-fast general rules.* Mill also thinks 
that as the study of the human character progresses it wiil be 
possible to predict with certainty historical and social events, At 
least (he cautiously adds) in their general lines. Mill, howo-cr. 
never alludes to the possibility of founding a really scicntxfx 
Psychology on the methods of the natural sciences. On the contrary*, 
he is satisfied with introspection and with the study of the mor; 
complex psychical processes. Briefly, Mill is a logician rather than 
a psychologist. 

After Mill others attempted in various ways to sol\-c the 
^difficult problem of the laws of moral phenomena, under the 
guidance of the idea that the latter are to be studied after 
the fashion of biolc^ical phenomena. The attempts made during 
the past century to introduce the idea of law into sociology- ar.d 
history likewise betray the influence of biological principles, a3 
may also be said of the philosophical system which is with.4;t 
doubt the clearest profoundest expression of the general 
culture of the second half of the nineteenth centurv* — 
i>. the philosophy of Spencer. 

The most notable essays in this direction are, in sociology tSi:«< 
of Herbert Spencer himself, of Schaffle, and of Lilienfeld. ."■ 
^^ statistics that of Quetelet, in history that of Huc'i^x* 

Taine*s studies concerning the history of art and htcra 
ture in various countries (and especially of English literature. 



* J. Stuart Mill, A System of Logic, RatiodtuMx*€ mmd imdmc^^, VoS II 
Bk. VI., pp. 401. 127. It if well to note that Mill doei not admit the poMsbuM 
of appljring the deductive method to historical facta, but only the mdurtirr acd i!« 
''inverse" dediicti%'e method. The latter consists in following up the c«a»^ 
scries of historical and social facts (by means of an inductive pn<esa^ wttt t:« 
virw of explaining the chain of events thereby disclosed by means ol a pn>cr«i 
of deduction. The ideas of Mill. Comte, and their contrmporanes c opcr ie i?< r^ 
moral sciences have been studied by l^feasor Guido Villa in two paper* Oeair^ 
with the modem development of historical and social scirncei^ and 00 ibr arc^ 
sciences and Psychology {Rhnsta liaJiama tii soiioiof^m, July and IKctober. t N> • 

* II S(>rncer. Tht PnncipUi of Sociology < 1876) . K SchAfDe, B^ umd Usr^ 
dis lOtiaUn Korptrs (187$— 1878); P. vou Ulienfeld, UtJamkem ikAer ^u j<am. 
wutemsckttfi Jcr Zmkumfl (1873). On these authors see L. GumpUiwiti z 'J 
itntmJnn lUr SiKtoiogif (18K51. Part 1. f^hietelet's celebrated wock St^ 't 
appeared in 183$ ; his Physuftte sodaU in 1861;^ Buckle's Huimy 0/ C 
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also directed towards the discovery of certain primary elements 
which should prove to contain in themselves the reason why one 
course of evolution had been followed instead of another.^ Taine's 
idea was the same as Mill's, that if we follow backwards the series 
of historical or social phenomena, we are obliged to recognise that 
they could not have occurred in a different manner. In Taine, 
however, the artistic temperament and (especially in his later 
works) the extraordinary wealth of his erudition contributed 
largely to temper these principles, and to admit of the consideration 
of historical facts as a whole, so that rather than being subordinate 
to general ideas (as in the Philosophie de Vart\ it was the latter 
which adapted themselves, so to speak, to the former. Thus, in 
the Origines de la France contemporaine Taine makes able use of 
general psychological principles to explain the chain of historical 
events ; but they do not any longer play exclusively the part of 
governing principles.* If, however, the scientific principles of the 
positivist school were tempered in the works of isolated indi- 
viduals, they were accepted without discussion by the majority 
of students. 

Despite the asseverations and hopes of philosophers and 
sociologists of the above persuasion, it was clear to dispassionate 
minds that the accurate methods of the physical sciences could not 
be applied with the same precise results to the moral sciences. 
Accordingly, it is not surprising to find a certain amount of 
scepticism with regard to those methods, nor that an open reaction 
set in against them. In Germany the principles of the positivist 
school never met with much favour, that country being always 
averse to empiricism. The pretension, therefore, of guiding moral 
studies by the light of laws similar to those which govern physical 
phenomena could not but find in Germany a strenuous opposition. 
RUm^iiii. ^ ^^^ palpable sign of this reaction against the pre- 
tensions of sociologists and statisticians is to be found 
in 1875 !" ^^o lectures of the eminent economist Gustav Riimelin 
upon social and historical laws.' In these Riimelin shows the 

in England appeared in 1857—1861. See, concerning it, Bemheim's Lehrbuch 
der historischm Methode (passim)^ and especially p. 535 foil. 

> Taine's Philcsophie de Part appeared in 1865 : his HisUrire de la litUrature 
angUme in 1864. See G. Barzellotti, La philosophie de H, Taine i(French 
edit, Paris, Alcan, 1900), Part III., § i. 

' Les origines de la France contemporaine was published between 1875 
and 1884. 

* Ramelin's two discourses, "Ueber den Begriff eines sozialen Gesetzes" 
(pp. I — 32) and "Ueber Gesetze der Geschichte," are contained, the first in 
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impossibility of applying any rule to historical and social facts, 
seeing that they are the product of so many individual and 
psychological factors, and moreover that the phenomena of con- 
sciousness are the emanation of a free and spontaneous will which 
eludes all laws. 

To this freedom and spontaneity of moral phenomena, which 
positivists omitted to take into account, the Germans, who hat: 
always attributed great importance to the *" inner world," assignoJ 
once again the weight which it deserved. Riimclin's lecture^, 
nevertheless, are an index to the state of uncertainty uhich 
generally reigned at that time concerning the question of the m- >rai 
sciences and of their laws. The only way of escape from thi^ ^tatr 
of uncertainty was by individual and ethnical Psycholog\-. Ru: 
the beginnings of these two psychological methods, which for sorr^ 
little time were considered as two distinct sciences, were stt'.I ;.•' 
much mixed up with philosophy on the one side, and m:th 
physiology and sociology on the other, to afford any hope th4! 
they would become independent and strike out a line of their o» * 

And yet, at its very beginning, physiological Psychok>^y Jt*^- 
covered a law — the " Webcr-Fechner law " — by means of whi:h .: 
was sought to establish an exact relation between the inten^i:> . 
physical impression and of the resultant sensation. This disco\ cr> . 
which became thenceforth the basis of the majority of psycholo^s:^ 
experiments, roused great hofKrs amongst psychologists: bc-^ 
even interpreted by many as a proof that the proccsso ; 
consciousness may, like physical phenomena, be subicctrd \ 
mathematical law, and are therefore really another form of ;Sr 
lattcr. Moreover, the progress made by the study of the gcne:« 
physiological phenomena attendant upon certain states of in:rr^ 
such as emotion, processes of volition, etc., encouraged p^ycho!«.>^:<« 
to consider objective observation as the only possible way a 
arriving at any positive result. 

The ** physiological " philosophers had now ceased to rcco^nK 
any value in introspection, the obscr\'ation of external phefK>mcrj 
being the only means, in their estimation, to elevate Psychoxv^ 
to the same scientific level as physiology. This extreme opcr: -r^ 
however, was not generally professed, except by tho^c »b. 



Vol. 1. of hii Redtn umd Au/sAUe (1873^, the second in Vol II. <Nr« 
1H81X pp 118— 14K. See iilM) Kttinelin*s euay *' Ucber den Bccnfl drr 
•chaft und einer GeselUchaftslehre'* (AV<ir« irW i^ar/hUtt/. Th»d Senei. iV#( 
See alio Wundt. " Leber den BeshflT dea GeieUes " id PktUa^f^uJu ^ 
i«)6). VoL 111 . p. 19s foU. See atoo G. ViUa't paper abotc qvofeed. 
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neglecting empirical research and the independent observation 
of psychical facts, gave themselves up to metaphysical speculations 
upon the relations between body and soul, the origin of conscious- 
ness, and so forth. Those, on the contrary, who studied dis- 
passionately the formation and development of psychical processes, 
and made use of experiment in investigating the simpler mental 
phenomena, as was the case with psychologists, or else con- 
sidered, as did the students of the various moral sciences, the 
more complex psychical manifestations of history, society, and 
literature, could not but recognise that these processes presented, 
even in their simplest forms, a mode of formation and connection 
distinguishable in many ways from physical causality. 

Almost all the psychologists who (inspired partly by Bain) 
flourished about 1880, and whom we may describe as empiricists, 
such as Wundt (in his earlier works), Hoffding, Sully, James, 
Baldwin, Ladd, and others, were of one accord in recognising 
that mental causality has laws of its own not to be confounded 
with physical. In our day both the scepticism of " libertarians " 
(who, like Rumelin, denied the possibility of the existence of 
historical and social laws) and the identification of mental and 
physical causality (upheld by the materialists and by some 
positivists) have been abandoned in favour of a middle course, 
which aims at finding out what are the laws of the mind and how 
they differ from mechanical laws. Before examining the results of 
this quest, it will be well to investigate what attempts have been 
made in the history of philosophy to explain the inner essence ol 
mental processes, and to subject them to scientific laws. 

And first of the concept of "soul," which was for a long 
time of common acceptance in philosophic language, and is by 
The oonoept niany still considered indispensable in the study of the 
of - ■ouL" phenomena of consciousness. Two principal tendencies 
are traceable in the history of philosophy, with regard to the nature 
The'inb- of consciousness. One, which prevailed until the rise 
JJd^acSia- ^f modem Psychology, and is not even now without 
1^ - tbaoriei. supporters, is the principle of the " substantiality " of 
the soul ; the other, which is recent, but answers much more closely 
to the requirements of modern empirical and scientific methods, is 
the principle of the " actuality " of mental facts. The '* soul " was 
long considered the substratum of the phenomena of consciousness, 
in the same way as " matter " is the substratum of physical pheno- 
mena. The ingenuous materialism of the ancients represented 
it as an ethereal substance, a shadow or pallid copy of the body ; 
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and this concept, so familiar to the ancient religious traditions of 
the East, remained throughout the Middle Ages as a doctrine oi 
the Christian religion.' 

Amongst ancient philosophers, Plato, the great spiritualistic 
philosopher, was the first to conceive the soul as something 
absolutely immaterial, but for a long time his idea remained 
without a following. The concept of spirit or soul continued to 
be confounded, even by Aristotle, with that of organic activity 
The first philosopher to establish the al>solutely indepcrxlcr: 
character of the spirit, as opposed to matter, was Descartes^ Thts 
Cartesian idea, which is of so great an importance in the hi^tco' 
of thought that it is often considered the starting-point of modern 
philosophy, was the result of the scientific revolution which dx: 
away with the interpretation of nature according to subjecti\^ and 
fantastic criteria, and explained it in accordance with the generi! 
laws of motion. R^n^ Descartes, who was a mathematician bef rr 
he was a philosopher, laid the foundation of the new philosophy 
by distinguishing the ** res extensa ** from the " res cogitans." Hcrt 
therefore we find formulated for the first time the concept •:«' 
psychic substance. Just as it was proved by natural science, aftrr 
Galilei, that we only perceive the manifestations, the outii-ari 
phenomena, of natural facts, whereas their inner essence — #>. mattrr 
— eludes our senses ; so it was believed that the facts of coasoo^^v 
ness were only manifestations of an essence, which underlies thr-v. 
and which remains immutable throughout their continual chan^r^ 
This essence, this fixed and immutable something, from which L 
thoughts, feelings, and acts of volition emanate, was naturally !^< 
" soul," the conception of which thus took shape by analogy- «^:^ 
the notion of matter, and was indeed the counterpart of it. The 
ultimate aim of the philosophy of mind was accordingly conceit re 
of by many philosophers as that of penetrating thnHigh tS: 
changeable mass of phenomena of consciousness to the innerrv »-' 
precincts of the s<iul itself. It was natural, therefore, that th:* 
•• science of the soul " should be different from the empirical *t>n 
of mental facts, as ue understand it 

But there is another no less important point to n<>tw " 
Descartes and the Cartesian school. The conception of con^^- --•• 
nc^s was. for that philosopher and for his followers, rcstnctc^i : 
the higher mental, and, in fact, to logical, processes. I: «»i.^ 
natural that this exaggerated intcllectualism should ha\e h^J 
to give way. and that the domain of consciousness should >ub< 

' Sec Langr, liisiory of Mairha/tsm, 
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quently be extended so as to embrace other mental facts of a less 
salient character than the phenomena of the intellect The merit 
of this change undoubtedly belongs to Leibnitz, who was the first 
to call attention to those dim psychical phenomena which go to 
make up presentations, and which he called " petites perceptions." 
He believed that beneath the threshold of consciousness a syn- 
thesis of the " petites perceptions " takes place, and that they 
consequently appear to us as a single '' sensation." Leibnitz thus 
introduced into philosophy the concept of ** unconsciousness," 
which was a logical consequence of the universally accepted 
concept of " psychical substance." The dissertations pf the 
Wolffian school concerning the " Psychologia rationalis " had all 
of them, more or less, the " substantiality of the soul " for their 
theme. But the metaphysical explanations of the spiritualists did 
not satisfy those who desired rather to keep to facts than to empty 
abstractions. English associationists followed the empirical method 
of describing the phenomena of consciousness, and gave up search- 
ing after their original causes. Some (like Hume) explicitly 
declared this to be an insoluble problem. Hume, indeed, may be 
considered the first philosopher who denied the principle of 
substance, which was upheld, at the time, not only by the 
spiritualists, but by the materialists as well. The former main- 
tained that the mental processes are manifestations of a spiritual 
essence which underlies them ; the latter, on the contrary, were of 
opinion that those processes are nothing but a manifestation of the 
corporeal substance — that is, of the brain. "It is sufficient for us 
to know," wrote Holbach in his Systkme de la nature^ "that the 
soul is moved and modified by the corporeal causes acting upon it. 
We have the right to conclude, therefore, that it must be itself 
corporeal."^ The materialists of the past century (who added 
nothing to the results obtained by their predecessors of the 
eighteenth) upheld the no less metaphysical hypothesis that the 
only Real is the material, and that the so-called processes of 
consciousness should be referred to it 

These theories of substantiality, and especially the Wolffian 
•• Psychologia rationalis," were opposed by Immanuel Kant Kant 
maintained that all the efforts of rational Psychology to prove the 
existence of a simple thinking substance, ever identical with itself, 
underlying the phenomena of consciousness (which form the object 

> Holbach, Systime de la nature. Vol. I., p. ii8. See HOfifding, Psychology^ 
p. 1 5. Broussais (quoted by H6ffding, ibid,) defined the soul as " un cerveau 
agissant et rien de plus.'' 
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of empirical Psychology) are vain, for wc can only have co^niti ^ 
of phenomena. We must therefore rest satisfied with cxamini-^ 
the mental processes as they present themselves to our conKiouv 
ness. nor can we go beyond them. The same may be >^: : 
of external phenomena, of which wc cannot apprehend the inm -^t 
essence. But neither can external phenomena be reduced \ > 
internal, nor the latter to the former. Thus Kant is neither 1 
spiritualist nor a materialist Kant's Critiqut had an extraori!ir..ir.- 
importance in the history of philosophy, because it placed scier:.f:<: 
research, psychological and natural, upon a safe road, to which :! 
must always return if, instead of indulging in metaphysical specu- 
lation, it wishes to obtain practical results. 

The idealist philosophers, however, who succeeded Kant dit 
not keep to his critical method, and abandoned themselves, on :hc 
contrary, to metaphysical speculations upon Reality. The phi -> 
sophical systems of Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, are all founded up'R 
the principle that thought only, considered as a continual evoluti^*.. 
represents the absolute Real. These philosophers, however, mere 
not properly psychologists. On the contrary, they professed t 
hold Psychology of small account, on the ground that it was unable 
to afford any explanation of the universal laws of thought. V^\<Y 
logical questions only recovered the im|X>rtance they had I-v 
after the Wolffian period on the return of philosophy to the 
critical method indicated by Kant. 

Frederic Herbart, the founder of realistic or critical icicaL^r 
in spite of his opinion that Psychology should be merely a" 
applicition of general philosophical principles, had, ncvcrthc'.e*^ 
the great merit not only of having replaced it upon the ftx^tir.j^ : 
which it has a right, but also of having first attempted to conduct ::« 
investigations on rigorous scientific linrs. Herbart also entcrtair.c: 
the idea of a psychical substance, which, however, assume^ m h* 
system a ver>' diflferent significance from that which it had amor.^«: 
the preceding spiritualistic philosophers. IIerb.irt's |>rincip!c :^ 
closely connected with his whole system. In the place i>t :^c 
concept of the old spiritualistic philosophy, according to wh:^h 
the .soul was a simple essence manifesting itself in the varv^ u« 
phenomena of consciousness, the highest aim of Psych- !.»^y 
Consisting; theref«»re in penetrating to its inmost essence. HerS*.-: 
substitutes the notion that we are only able to apprehend :!v: 
forins in which the soul manifests itself, in other words prr^r- 
tations, and not the soul itself, whose qualities, as they .irc ■" 
reality, are unknown to us. 
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Spiritualistic philosophy made a last attempt at reconciling 
the doctrine .of psychical substance with the data of scientific 
experience in the person of Hermann Lotze, a professional physio- 
logist and psychologist possessed of a vast amount of culture in 
all branches of philosophical and natural science. Lotze, though 
he entertained various general philosophical ideas of an even 
more decidedly spiritualistic tendency than Herbart's, did away 
with a great deal of the metaphysical character which still adhered 
to the concept of substance. " The fact of the unity of conscious- 
ness proves * eo ipso ' the fact of the existence of a substance." 
The "soul" reduces itself, therefore, in Lotze's estimation, to a 
** unity living in determined presentations, feelings, and aspirations," 
and the psychic substance is nothing but the inner connection of 
all the contents of experience.^ 

Lotze may be called the last authoritative representative of 
the concept of a psychical " substance." Contemporary philosophy 
and Psychology generally repudiate this principle, keeping solely 
to the data of experience.* English psychologists, indeed, without 
having theoretically formulated the empirical principle that we 
must consider the data of consciousness and nothing more, had, 
nevertheless, admitted it implicitly and followed it in practice. 
Contemporary German philosophy, of which Wundt and Paulsen 
are the most eminent representatives, openly uphold the theory 
of the ''actuality of psychic facts," as the contrary of the theory 
of substantiality. 

. This concept of the " actuality " of psychic facts was familiar 
to the moral sciences before it was introduced into Philosophy 
and Psychology. These sciences have developed on a foundation 
of purely empirical facts, a very important part being played 
in this empirical progress, by the so-called " historical school." 
Whilst amongst philosophers discussion was rife concerning, 
the great problems of cogfnition and morality, and Psychology 
was attempting to divest itself of transcendental ideas in 
order to adopt an independent empirical method, History, 
Political Economy, and Law were accumulating a great quantity 
of data which they interpreted empirically, without having 

' This was well noted by Kaipe {Einleitung in die Philosophies p. 189). 
•• Thereby," he adds, " its conception approaches very near to the theory of 
actuality — is, indeed, removed from it, one may say, only in name." 

' The concept of substantiality, however, has still some eminent supporters. 
A defence of that principle was lately undertaken by Professor F. de Sarlo in 
a lecture On the Conception of the Soul in Modem Psychology (Florence, 
1900). 
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recourse to the notion of a psychical substance. The resu't^ 
arrived at by the moral sciences have therefore contributrd 
largely to the development of Psychology by freeing it <r»>m 
the metaphysical concept of a ** mind-substance." ' Accordir.;: 
to the theory of "actuality," the processes of consciousness ha.e 
an "* actual/' independent value apart from any connection with a 
hypothetical psychical or material substratum. The m*ord ' con- 
sciousness," according to the "actuality** theory, should br 
understood to mean the whole aggregate of psychical facts 
pertaining to the individual. It is, therefore, a collective conccp'.. 
which excludes everything outside those processes.' Kant, whc 
was the first to point out and maintain that we must rest satisTf i 
with a science of phenomena, seeing that we cannot arrive a: \ 
knowledge of the essence of things, admitted nevertheless tha: 
this substratum, if not determinable, is at least thinkable. 
Contemporary philosophy goes even further, Wundt, among others 
maintaining that though we have the right to think tKi: 
a fixed and immutable substance underlies physical phenomena, 
we are not to suppose the same with regard to the menra^ 
processes. The reason adduced for this difference is that :hc 
phenomena of the physical world are governed by the law > 
the conservation of energy, and are consequently immutable 
in quantity. Moreover, as those phenomena considered bv 
themselves do not possess any other fundantentally distinguish- 
ing characteristic beyond that of quantity. the>' pc^ssc^^ i 
character of immutability which induces the belief in a pcrmar«r: 
substratum underlying the continual variation of ph>->ic.i 
phcncimena, to which we give the name of "matter"' TJ** 

* Wundt, Outiitus of PsycMohgy^ ^p. 312 — 313. 

' Wundt, System der Phihsophie, Part 111. chap, iii (" l*iyrh<»: ^.% "* 
AnwendunR des SubstanzbcrgrifTs "). p. 38«) foil, and Part IV.. chap i: . r»(w^Ti-« 
p. 3C)I ; Paulsrn, EimUihtmg t'm dn PkiloSitpk%€^ p. 1 33 foU. Sre abo !-« 
Ijthrbuik der Psyckohgie, p. 70 foil. 

' There has bcrn a recrnt attempt at substitutin|t the concede «.4 («." 
energy fur that of •'maltrr.'* This idea was upheld by CHlwakl ir. a \^\jf 
whi« h made a great impression at the time {Jhe ( 'eSenvtmdmmg J^i &t i^-* 
nknftitikfH Matehalismus, lecture delivered lief ore the S«»iet)r of i"wfT-j.* 
Matrrialists at Lukieck on September 3iiCh. lK«/f;). But in reality the a«Saj-u.- 
of this MibMitution IS n<»t clear The concept «»( "matter" is pi-rrS >*-• 
ll.f'tical. and coires|miids to the abstract idea of pure "c{uantity * l>rr .j- 
int!et-tl conceive a physical energy uhich is not at the same time Baccra. 
that i!« til say. which does not manifest itself liy means of Ko^-emert i^ »;-*•• 
and 1^ th'-irfiirr reducible to a quaiitity. Wundt belie\e9^ ai ure hare alrr*^- 
noted, that the primary origin of conscionsueas is to bcsouaht lac ifi Itc |«>\ * a- 
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same cannot, however, be said of the psychic processes, which 
having a value of their own, cannot be reduced to a fixed 
quantity, and are in a state of continual increase (if the term 
"increase" or growth may be used to indicate a purely 
qualitative fact). 

This view of the subject-matter of Psycholc^y, which is 'far 
from meeting with universal acceptance, was named by Lange a 
" Psychology without soul." It has lately found its clearest 
expression in the works of Wundt, who defines the theory upon 
which it is founded as the theory of actuality, because it considers 
psychic facts just as they present themselves and as they are 
" actually," without seeking for a hypothetical substratum or 
substance, as was done by the old Psychology.^ This theory of . 
actuality is closely connected with the theory of " volitionism," 
whilst the doctrine of "substantiality" is connected with 
intellectualistic theories. Indeed, whereas the latter gives pre- 
ponderating if not exclusive importance to the intellectual and 
cognitive aspect of psychical phenomena, and supposes conscious- 
ness and the mind to be fashioned in the ims^e of the physical 
world, as an a^regate of variable phenomena with a permanent 
and unchangeable substratum, the theory of " volitionism," on the 
contrary, selects the will as the fundamental element in mental 
processes, and arrives at the conclusion that they, like the will, are 
purely "actual," and not to be referred to anything fixed and 
immutable ; that they are, in fact, entirely sui generis^ obeying 
laws and assuming forms of their own, not comparable in any 
way to those of matter and physical energy.* Contemporary 
and empirical Psychology, as represented by the majority of the 
authors we have hitherto quoted, such as Wundt, Hoffding, Sully, 
James, Jodl, Ladd, Baldwin, identifies consciousness with mental 
process.' 

phenomena of direct experience, from which objective and natmal observation 
has been evolved by means of abstraction. In our opinion, therefore, it is a 
mistake to place Wundt amongst the spiritualistic philosophers, as Kalpe, for 
instance, does in his Einleitung in die Philosophies p. 140, although he admits 
that Wundt is only '* in a certain sense " a spiritualist. 

* It is not long ago that Professor Bonatelli, of Padua University, in a 
lecture at the Venetian Institute of Sciences, Letters, and Arts (Tome VIII., 
1896 — 1897), entered a strong protest against this empirical tendency of 
Psychology. Bonatelli's point of view is very similar to Lotze's. 

» See Wundt, Z^^i/t, Vol. II., p. 156 foil., p. 164 foil., p. 259 foil. ; Philosophische 
SUtdien, Vol X., Part I. (1894), p. loi folL ; Vol. XII., Part I. (1895), p, 36 foil. 

* See James, The Principles of Psychology ^ Vol. I., p. 182. James professes 
to follow purely empirical principles. 
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The theory of " substantiality," as well as the doctrine which 
considers consciousness as a separate faculty distinguishable from 
psychical processes, has had numerous supporters amongst eminent 
philosophers and psychologists, and enjoys even now a certain 
repute, so that it will be well to examine it somewhat minutely. 
This theory has reappeared in connection with the experimental 
school, though in a different form from that of the old-fashioned 
doctrines of substantiality, for contemporary supporters of the 
concept of " substance " do not have recourse to the mystical 
arguments which appealed to psychologists such as Jouffroy. 
Modern spiritualists may all be said to follow the lead of Lotze 
in finding the proof of the existence of a mental substance in 
the unity of the conscious processes. The principal argument 
they adduce in favour of a permanent substratum underlying 
all psychical facts, which must consequently be considered only 
as " phenomena," is that every individual during the whole course 
of his mental life and through the continual succession of presenta- 
tions, feelings, and acts of volition, feels himself nevertheless 
always the same and identical with himself, feels, in fact, that 
he has a distinct individuality, which is persistent, and which, in 
the normal development of consciousness, becomes more fully 
aware of its own existence. 

But there is here an evident confusion between the two widely 
different meanings attaching to the word " consciousness," which 
may stand for " consciousness " properly so-called, and for the 
" consciousness of self" In the first acceptation, consciousness is 
nothing but an aggregate of mental processes; in the "second, on 
the contrary, it is the feeling we have that these processes belong 
to us and constitute our personality. In the former there is no 
mental fact in addition to or resulting from those which go to 
make up mental life ; we have nothing in this case but psychical 
processes, simultaneous or successive, connected with each other in 
a causal series. What, in any given moment of our mental life, do 
we perceive directly in ourselves, besides the purely psychical 
processes of presentation, feeling, or impulse ? Doubtless we arc 
conscious that these processes belong to us and not to others ; but 
this is no proof that what may be called " simple " consciousness 
is connected with a special inner sense, which enables us to perceive 
our own Ego. This theory arose by analogy from the concept of 
Matter, and has recently found some authoritative supporters, not 
amongst metaphysical philosophers, but amongst psychologists of 
the experimental school, who are devoted to the physiolc^ical 
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method as applied to psychological research. One of these, Oswald 
Kiilpe, in his Introduction to the Study of Philosophy^ when dealing 
with the psychological tendencies in metaphysics, examines the 
theory of substantiality, which he attempts to defend on the ground 
that although it may*be a fact that the psychical substance is not 
the direct object of our perception, and although we cannot say what 
the atoms are, yet we believe that they exist^ This analogy has, 
however, no foundation in fact, the physical and psychical orders of 
phenomena having no point of comparison, and the causality of 
each being entirely different. In the physical world a fact is a pure 
•' quantity," and, considered in itself, can only be appraised on the 
assumption that this quantity is unchangeable — />. that there is 
conservation of energy. In order to explain this immutability, 
it is necessary to have recourse to the notion of a permanent sub- 
stratum. Atoms and matter are not, however, an object of sense- 
perception — they cannot even be imagined ; they are merely an in- 
dispensable hypothesis in the natural sciences, which can only deal 
with phenomena. Without some such integrating concept, such 
phenomena are inexplicable. In the mental world it is different, 
for facts here are not appraised according to their quantity, 
but according to their " qualitative " value. This, however, 
not only cannot be said to remain the same, but we see, 
on the contrary, that it increases continually both as regards the 
individual and the species. Wherefore we have no reason to 
suppose the existence of a substratum of any kind underlying the 
psychical processes. 

The " unity of consciousness " is, we have seen, the principle 
upon which the modem upholders of the concept of substance 
Theory of base their theory. Thus Kiilpe contends that, since we 
ofMoudrai- c^innot admit the multiplicity of the facts of conscious- 
»•■••" ness to be itself the substratum {der Trdger) of each 

of them, we must admit the existence of a thinking subject, 
or of a psychical substance.' This concept of multiplicity is, 
however, itself entirely a metaphysical one, for it implies that 
the multiplicity exists as something apart from the psychical 

* KQlpe, EinUitung in die Philosophies p. 191 foil. It is well to note that 
on p. 193 of the same work KQlpe maintains that empirical Psychology should 
hold aloof from the concept of " psychical substance " in the description and 
explanation of the facts. See Wundt's statement of KQlpe's theory in his paper 
on the " Definition of Psychology " ( Philosophische Studien, Vol. XII., Part I., 

i895i P- 38 foil.)- 

' KQlpe, EinUitung in die Philosophies p. 191. 
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processes which constitute it, whereas it consists of the con- 
tinual stream of the mental processes, and itself constitutes 
consciousness, so that if it is done away with, consciousness CL-mes 
to an cndJ 

These are the only arguments to be adduced in a purely 
psychological question like the present, and once rejected, there 
remain only reasons of a moral or philosophical nature in fa\t>ur c! 
the theory of psychical substantiality. These reasons, hoiftc\Tr. 
can have no more weight in this connection than when thc>* .i.'e 
made use of against certain physical or biological theories. >u«:h 
as the theory of descent and heredity. A purely expliciti^r 
science like biology or Psychology can only aim at e5tabli<h:r.^ 
facts as they really are, without any concern as to the philu^ phic 
or moral consequences which may accrue from them. Morecxe: 
it is not for the special sciences to submit to the rule of phiIosi>ph> 
on the contrary, philosophy should be a product of the <pet:u. 
sciences. 

We have already noted that the theory of consciousness ccc- 
sidercd as a separate faculty, besides being purely mctaphysjvA^ 
had its origin in the intellectualistic theory which aNHim:l^!c^ 
mental processes and phenomena to {>hysical facts. The wc* 
which identifies psychical processes with consciousness, o*. the 
contrary, assigns to these processes a character entirely their owir 
and absolutely different from that of natural phcnomen.t. accrrtu- 
ating this difference in contrast to the old spintualistic thcw.cH. 
which, being kiscd upon intellectualistic prejudices, approach'. ^ 
nearer to materialism than they were aware of C(>!itcm|x>rar. 
Psychcilogy, on the contrary, in determining the mode of forn^^t:- -^ 
evolution, and association of psychical facts and of their Liv^v ^.rr.^ 
rather at proving their s|)ecific quality, and thus dive>tmg thcrr. : 
all resemblance to natural phenomena. Thus nut only ^i. ^^ : 
completely destroy the materialistic hyixithesis. but it cor%:icr* 
volition and spontaneity the most salient characteristic of mc-!^ 
life. But as freedom of will is the first condition of mural >.tc. : 
is difficult to see how the theor>' of the identity of p^ych:*.^. 
pntcesses with con.sciousne>s can be detrimental to m\ i1c\ atrJ 
moralitv, the essence (jf which is that it should be entirely free !r - 
fatalistic or mechanical concepts. As to general phil<nki|)hy. it c^- 
only gain by these new psychological ideas, which afford !i '."^e 
means of progress in the comprehension of the general Iaw4 v f :^ 
mt-ntal world to which these researches afford an incre^^::i,. 
* WuDdt, PkiloiopkiscJU Shtdiem^ Vol. XU.. I'ait Up. 4u 
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extended sphere. Contemporary empirical Psychology may thus 
be said to be unanimous in denying the existence of a 
** psychic substance/' and in considering psychical processes by 
themselves, according to their ** actual " value. It will therefore 
be interesting to examine in another chapter how the evolution 
of mental facts is regarded by it and what are the laws which 
it deduces therefrom. 



CHAPTER X 
THE LAWS OF PSYCHOLOGY {ConHnutd) 

In spite of the consensus of opinion described in the last chapter, 
there remain several essential discrepancies between the various ckc- 
^i^^gg^ temporary psychological schools concerning the e^ser.:c 
■oUoBi ooa- of mental processes. We have, on the one hand, what 
-pvyehto we may call ** tntellectualistic " empiricism, connectt-i 
mtrfftftiuTt" ^,j^j^ ^^ associationist philosophers and psychol<Y.>t* 
who reject the concept of a " psychic substance/* and give alm^<«t 
exclusive importance to the succession of cognitive proces5<^ 
sensations, presentations, and ideas. They are the rcprcscntatno 
of what we have called " psychical atomism." On the other har : 
we have the so-called volitional school, which, though also rc;cc:;:\: 
the notion of a "psychic substance/' gives a preponderating uci^h: 
to the subjective processes of consciousness — that is, to fccl:r^ 
and willing. The intcllcctualistic school had reached its hi^h<*: 
development with Frederic Ilerbart and his followers. HerbiA:*. 
having attempted to found a veritable statical and mechanics 
science of the mind by taking presentations as units and apply:*; 
to them the mathematical mcthcxl.' But the intellectual!*::, 
doctrine has assumed a different form in modern Tsycht/.r^gy. :h- 
philosopher who has developed it with most originality bcrv; 
Herbert S|xrnccr.' In his Principles of Psychology Spencer dca.* 
with this question at great length, more especially in the cha-.t^? 
on the " I-aw of Intelligence." The psychic life consists, in h,* 
estimation, of a continual succession and change of mental s\x\c^ 
He recognises that it is by no means easy to formulate the la« 
which governs all these changes. The surroundings in mhJl:^ 
consciousness exists contain a ver>' great number of Mmultarc\<:^ 

» Srr llrrturt, PsYikoiogit als IVissfmsikaft tUM j^egwUmJit mmf hp'^krmM^ 
Ateiapkynk und MaikfmuUtk. Hi. Volkmann. l^krbuA'k Jew Prnib^i^^ \ .W. . 
Part III 

■ Sec Tke PrimiipUs of Psrckology, Vol. I., p. 407. 
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facts, whereas psychical phenomena succeed each other in time. 
Apart from this, there is also the fact that the surrounding physical 
world is unlimited in extent, and that the phenomena it contains 
are not only infinite in number, but sink insensibly into a relative 
non-existence the farther removed they are from the organism. 
The difficulties of finding an exact formula are consequently such 
that it seems almost hopeless to succeed. Nevertheless, if we 
carefully examine how the internal and the external world stand 
to each other, we find that the relation existing between any two 
states of consciousness corresponds to the relation existing between 
the two external phenomena which produce them. This relation 
consists in the fact that the "persistence" of the connection 
between the two states of consciousness is proportionate to the 
** persistence " of the connection between the external phenomena 
to which they correspond.^ When the correspondence becomes 
complete — that is, when the intelligence attains a higher degree of 
development — the different degrees of the one series show an in- 
creasingly marked parallelism with the degrees of the other. It 
will be asked how a series of states of consciousness, which occur 
successively, can represent relations between external objects, 
which exist simultaneously? The answer is, that it is owing to 
a process of association, whereby, when an external object causes 
a state of consciousness, this state recalls another state of con- 
sciousness, which corresponds to a second object coexisting with 
the first. In its turn the second state recalls the first, so that 
the relation between the two remains the object of the conscious 
process. This relation subsists also when it is purely casual It 
may, therefore, be said that the tendency which the antecedent 
of any psychical variation has to be followed by its consequent 
is proportionate to the coexistence of the connection between 
the external objects they represent' Only in virtue of this 
law can that adaptation of internal to external relations take 
place without which life is impossible; and it is only upon this 
assumption that we can explain the facts : first, that relations 
which are absolute in the physical world are also absolute in 
ourselves ; secondly, that relations which are probable in the 
physical world are also probable in ourselves ; thirdly and lastly,, 
that relations which are casual in the physical world are casual 
in ourselves. 

Upon this principle Spencer seeks to explain the development 

* Spencer, op, dty Vol. I., p. 408 (3rd edit.). 
' Ibid,^ pp. 411, 412. 

22 
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of the intelligence, which, according to him, exhibits three 
phases. At first there is an increase of the exactitude with 
which internal tendencies correspond to external persistencies; 
secondly, there is an increasing number of cases in which 
the same result is attained; and thirdly, there is an in- 
Sponoer'B ex- Crease of " complexity " of connected states of con- 
I^Mj^onof sciousness, corresponding to the connected complexi- 
mentofthe ties in the environment^ All this may, however, be 
inteuiffenoe. explained in accordance with the same general prin- 
ciple, namely, that one state of consciousness will recall another 
the more easily the oftener those states have previously been 
connected together; for the harmony between the internal and 
external relations is derived from the fact that the former are a 
product of the latter. As to the facts which cannot find an 
explanation in individual experience, such as reflex and instinctive 
actions, they can find it in the experience of the race.* 

Such is the theory which Spencer deduced from the general 
principles of biological evolution and applied to the processes of 
consciousness. The first thing which is apparent in it all is that 
Spencer only considers the intellectual part of the conscious- 
ness. In this, as in everything, he adheres strictly to the intel- 
lectualistic principles of English philosophy. External objects 
and their relations translate themselves in consciousness into 
presentations of objects and of relations. Consciousness is thus 
a mirror which faithfully reflects external objects and the relations 
in which they stand to each other. 

The first question suggested by these assertions is very simple : 
To what external fact do the feelings which attend presentations 
correspond ? To what object or relation can they be compared ? 
Spencer admits that feelings are inseparable from intellectual 
processes, but nevertheless gives them no very important place as 
elements of psychical activity.^ The will also, which, as we have 
seen, is the most characteristic element of mental life, plays a very 
subordinate part in Spencer's system, being considered by him 
a transformation of reflex movement.'* His conception is there- 
fore one-sided and lends itself to grave objections from an 
epistemological point of view. What are the internal and the 

' Spencer, op. cit,^ Vol. I., p. 417, in the chapter on the "Development of 
the Intelligence." 

* op, cit, p. 418. 
' Op. cit.^ p. 472. 

* op, city pp. 427 and 495. 
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external world but a repetition of the old metaphysical definitions, 
scarcely disguised under the novel terms adopted by Spencer of 
inner and outer relations ? Spencer intends by them to place the 
psychophysical individual in juxtaposition to his environment. 
It is certainly a fact that the individual is both body and mind — that 
is to say, a psychophysical being ; but it is no less true that the 
organism, considered merely as an aggregate of physical energies 
(abstraction being made from psychical activity), is itself of 
the same nature as the external physical environment, the only 
difference being that physical phenomena in the organism present 
themselves in a much more complicated form. A cerebral 
phenomenon is of a physical nature as much as a geological or 
as any external chemical phenomenon. When the physical 
impression strikes the terminations of the peripheral nerves, and 
possesses a certain degree of intensity, it is transmitted by means 
of the nerves to the brain, and causes a state of consciousness 
composed of a sensation (which can recall other sensations and 
make up a * presentation) and of feelings and impulses. But, 
until the impression is communicated to the brain, though it 
transforms itself into a physiological phenomenon, it remains a 
purely physical fact These phenomena must therefore be also 
considered as external. Indeed, as compared with consciousness, 
the relation between any two cells of the brain is as much an 
external fact as the relation between two objects in space, and it 
is an error to consider the psychophysical organism as standing 
in sharp contrast to its environment 

But there is another yet more important question to be con- 
sidered. In what way are these presentations, which, as Spencer 
says, correspond in a successive series to the successive and 
simultaneous objects and relations of the outer world, really 
distinguishable from these same objects and relations? Is not 
the distinction we make between objects and presentations rather 
the result of a process of abstraction ? Spencer attributes to the 
external object a much greater importance than to presentation : 
the former is " real," the latter is but a copy of it But the one 
is as real as the other. How can we truly distinguish a presen- 
tation from the object to which it refers ? and how can we, on 
the other hand, distinguish the latter from the presentation which 
it evokes within us, and without which we could not have any 
knowledge of it ? There can be no objects which are not objects 
of a presentation or of an idea. For, even when we imagine that 
they can exist independently, we always have to refer to them by 
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means of our thoughts, either making up new presentations oat 
of elements of other real presentations, or else thinking of their in 
the abstract as pure concepts. In every case there is a necessan- 
correspondence between object and presentation. This iiCL 
Spencer himself fully recognises, and consequently refuses to admit 
of any other psychical law but the law of association of prcsen- 
tations. This *" psychical law," however, resolves itself ultimatcK- 
into a secondary form of physical law, for Spencer is of opini< o 
that its causes lie in the connections and external. ph\^au 
relations, which produce the internal relations. And here oner 
again wc may notice the artificiality of the distinction he makr« 
between the object and its relations on the one hand, and presen- 
tation and internal relations on the other. We ha\-e seen that 
Spencer explains the manner in which the internal series., which u 
purely successive, can represent external simultaneous relatione by 
means of a *' reversing ** of the association : A recalls B, and B 
recalls A. How can this fact be explained? If the internal 
series is purely successive, when one state recalls another, the 
former must necessarily yield its place to the latter, m-hich means 
that they cannot coexist. This elaborate theory, devised to 
explain a very simple fact, is a natural consequence of the 
distinction made by Spencer between the external and :r- 
temal world, which he considered as entirely detached. Wt 
seeks to establish a distinction between two series of factv 
in order, on the one hand, to avoid the conclusions of the 
materialists, for whom consciousness is an illusion ; and on thr 
other hand, because he desires to limit reality to external ob- 
jects, of which he considers presentations and the inner «-orVJ 
but copies. 

Spencer's theory of the reproduction and association of pmen- 
tations is in open conflict with the data of empirical expehmenta] 
F.sychology. He speaks of objects and presentations as if thnr 
had an equal value, and as if the latter were a faithful copy of the 
former. And yet experience teaches that, when a presentaticr 
evoked by several external impressions returns to consctousnesdk. ir 
spite of our efforts to reproduce it exactly, it reappears in c^.^ 
case profoundly mcxlified — new elements are added to it. c<hrr« 
diNappcar ; so that a so-called ** reproduced " presentation U n 
reality a new psychic fact comparable to, but ne\*cr identical vrth 
some p;ist fact How does this take place? Simply omxn^ !.> 
the fact that the mental life is not a reproduction of the phx^ca. 
external uorld, but that it takes a quantity of simple cknicnt» 
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from the latter, which are subsequently elaborated and combined 
in different ways and according to certain principles and laws 
of its own. A presentation, considered by Spencer and other 
intellectualists as a unity, is, on the contrary, an aggregate of units, 
or of simple elements, continually becoming associated and dis- 
associated. It is here that the divergence between the mental 
and the physical world showa itself most clearly. The psychic 
life is not only composed of presentations, but of other facts 
as well which have nothing to do with the external world, 
and are purely subjective (viz. feelings and impulses), to whose 
influence presentations, considered merely as mental facts, are 
subject, and upon which these in turn react As, moreover, 
the objective aspect of mental life changes continually, the 
will, which represents the centre of the subjective part and 
of the whole mental life, brings about new combinations 
of psychic elements, and consequently new presentations. The 
mental life, or consciousness, constitutes, we repeat, a series of acts 
of volition, or apperceptive acts, in which the central point of the 
attention is continually changing, and thus itself represents a 
continual series of changes. 

Considered from this point of view, it seems much more compli- 
cated than would at first sight appear when considered merely as 
a reproduction of the external life ; and the necessity therefore 
arises of discovering the laws which govern the formation and 
evolution of mental processes and of ascertaining how they differ 
from physical laws. 

We have often had occasion to remark that the facts of con- 
sciousness have a purely " actual " value — that is to say, have a 
value only inasmuch as they exist at a given moment — and can- 
not be referred to any fixed substratum. There is, therefore, no 
psychical " substance," but only " psychical processes." These 
processes, however, are not fragmentary and isolated, but linked 
together, thereby disclosing a certain unity, which the upholders 
of the concept of "substance" miss in the "actuality" theory. 
The psychical processes therefore stand in a certain "relation" 
to each other — a fact which constitutes the first and most general 
psychical law, " the law of relativity." 

This law of relativity has been considered very important by 
modern psychologists, who herein follow the idea first propounded 
The uw of by Leibnitz — that the world of the spirit forms a con- 
nutiTity. tinuous stream. This conception might perhaps have 
been arrived at by the English associationists, had they not given 
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an almost exclusive importance to the intellectual part of a^^ir 
sciousness.^ Other philosophers had already noted that, with regard 
to moral facts, and especially with regard to pleasure and pain, 
there is no means of determining their " absolute " \'alue, but that 
their value depends upon the relation in which each fact stands to 
other simultaneous or preceding ones. Thus Gerolamo Caidan-- 
belicN-ed that the pleasure or displeasure we may experience from 
exteVnal stimuli depends exclusively upon our state of mind, the 
desires and wants of the moment, and consequently on precedi";: 
psychical states. Good things, he said, please all the more if thc> 
follow upon bad things, and t'/Vr x*€rsa ; thus light after darknc&N 
a sweet flavour after a bitter, and so forth. Every scnsati"^. 
according to Cardano, supposes a change, and ever>' chani^e r!ix- 
tuates between opposite^' Some mathematicians also, such a.4 
Bernouilli and Laplace, have made a distinction between abv>!utr 
possessions, which arc purely external (fortune fkysitpa , ar-j 
relative possessions \jcrtunt mcraU\ which are dependent upT. 
the subjective state of the individual' Fechner, in his Elemtn:i . • 
Psr^'k*firs:cf. develops the same idea. The physical things whic* 
wc ix>ssess« he ^>^ have no value and meaning for us as lifcV<« 
mas5C2s but only inasmuch as they are external means for prc.duc.r^ 
sensations having a certain >*alue u^rtAzWA-r EmfjimiMm^t^rm), xnJ 
in reference to m*hich they play the part of stimuli. A dullar. cv^.- 
tinues Fechner. has consequently a much smaller value from ih:* 
fK^xxW of view for a rich man than for a poor, as it can brir^ 
happiness to the latter for a whole day. whereas the former tk^r« 
not even notice whether he possesses one more or less. This fact, 
says Fechner in conclusion, may also be placed under the operat^c>r 
of VVcl)ei *s law.* 

The •• law f>f relativity " has been most extensively empIo>-af 
amongst modern Psychologists by Bain in his work on /«. 
Em^^tiims ami the U't//, published in 1859, and in his little book cr 
the MtPiJ ami Iuui}\ published in 1873. We ha\x seen that Bair. 
in his various works, and especially in that upon Tke Semuj j«/ 
M/ /nU//i/;tm'e (\}^$6\ considers change an essential condition ,m 

' See the Hn« chiiptrr wr ha\*e already quoted from \V. James's ^Ptmy^k^i . 
Psyihoiof^y on *' Thr .Stream of Thou|:ht," Vol. I., p 334 foil 

' Carilano. Dt Smhhiiiate, Ikiok XIII. See L. Dumonl. TiUmw «MiAa,-w 
4U la semuHliU {^\h edit. i8<^)). pp. 28, 39. 

' lirrnotiilli. S^rtmrm ihtoriif maiHt de mrmsnra mrtis (173S}, Lap<«*r«. 
Tk^t^u analytiqut dts prohnhiliUs (iK47y See llOflfding, PsyiMtgy, pp 314. uv» 

« Kechner, EUwunU der Psycklfpkytik^ Vol 1.. p. 2561 
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mental life. Without the perception of a change there can be 
no consciousness ; the primitive fact which characterises the life 
of the spirit is, therefore, the act of discrimination. Upon this 
original mental activity the whole of consciousness is based. There 
is, however, over and above this primitive characteristic of mind, 
which concerns the cognitive part, the intelligence and the laws of 
association, another general law which more especially concerns the 
feelings, or subjective part of consciousness — viz. the law of rela- 
tivity.^ Thus our feelings are all related to our state of mind at the 
moment, so that something which gives us great pleasure one day 
may be indifferent to us on the morrow, or a pain which at first 
appeared unbearable, through habit makes itself less and less felt, 
and at last disappears entirely.^ Bain gives numerous examples 
of the relativity of our pleasures and pains, which he takes from 
everyday life, from the history of letters and philosophy, thus 
elevating the principle of change to the level of a general law of 
the mind.' 

Spencer also, in obedience to his general concept of mental life, 
attributes much importance to the principle of relativity,^ and the 
same has been done by subsequent psychologists. Thus Hoffding, 
in his Psyclwlogy^ studies the law of relativity both from the point 
of view of sensations and from that of feeling.* What he says on 
the subject deserves to be noted. "The study of sensations," 
says Hoffding, " thus corroborates the general account of conscious- 
ness given in an earlier chapter. It is impossible to resolve 
consciousness into a series of simple and self-existent sensations, 
absolutely independent of one another." The several sensations are 
determined by the relations of the various states or of parts of the 
same state, and this, which holds good also for other elements of 
consciousness, may be called the law of relativity. The distinction 
or relation may be simultaneous or successive, or it may be a rela- 
tion between the parts of the same state or between two states 
which are reciprocally determined by each other. Simultaneous 

' Bain, The Emotions and the Will, Part XL, chap, xi., p. 549 folL Cf. 
Mind and Body ; HOffding, Einleitung in die Englische Philosophie unsererZeit 
(Leipsic, 1889), p. 86 foil.; Ribot, La psychologie anglaise contemporaine, 
p. 274 foil. 

2 Mind and Body, p. 45 foil. 

' See also The Emotions and the IVill, Part I., chap, iv., p. 78 foil. 

* See E. Pace, "Das Relativitat-Princip in H. Spencer's psychologischen 
Entwicklungslehre " {Philosophische Studien, Vol. VII., 1892, p. 487 foil.). 

* Psychology f p. X14 foil., p. 314 foil. See also Ladd, Psychology: Descrip- 
tive and Explanatory^ p. 661 foil. 
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sensations have a tendency to merge into one (especially those 
of touch, taste, and smell), which means that successi\-e scnsatiom 
are more clearly separated.'*' 

These considerations naturally lead to the study of Weber's 
or Fechner's law, which aims at establishing, with mathctnaticx 
accuracy, the relation existing between the various scnsatiom 
and the strength of the corresponding physical impres>ions by 
which they are produced. HbfTding goes on to note how. m 
obedience to the law of relativity, no shar]> distinction can be 
drawn between sensible perception and its recollection, nor 
between sensible perception and thought As we are aware, 
in the case of successive states the preceding state influences 
the following.* Here, therefore, we have an elementar>- rccul^cc- 
tion, in its simplest form, showing the influence of the preceiiir^ 
state upon the following, with an absence of consciousness of the 
influence. Here also we have what Bain was the first to noce as 
a fundamental characteristic of consciousness — viz. the power di 
drawing a comparison between two states, and so discriminating 
between them, showing itself already in the case of simple sen- 
sation, and in the higher grades of mental life becoming vh^t 
is commonly called the thinking power. The law of reUti\-xty 
shows itself also in the close connection between sensations, which 
are to consciousness as the parts to a whole. Finally, concludes 
Hoffding, the law of relativity proves^ the truth of one of the nv»: 
important |x>ints of the Kantian philosophy. Kant maide a drv 
tinction between the matter and the form of our knowledge. The 
S(Mis;itions were considered by him as passive matter, which a 
fashioneil by an activity derived from a separate source. On Kan: « 
view, .sensations, which are the matter of consciousness, arc 
data, whereas the forms, accordin}^ to which this matter is put :s 
i)n!er and fashioned, exist a f^riori in our consciousness. Kan: 
adiU that what puts in order and gives shape to the senvi- 
tions cannot itself be a sensation. According to the law t 
relativity, says HofTding. consciousness has its origin in a Ci»mpcr- 
hensive activity, for which there exists no matter without form . \: 
deny this would be tantamount to believing that there can e\>: 
purely iiule[K*ndent sensations. The difference between matte? 
and form is only one of degree. INychical experience ^hv>»* 
us facts resembling purely fxissive sensations, but these tact* 
have also points of contact with consciousness. We are nr\er 
absolutely |>;issive and receptive, for the influence to uhich e^h 
* llAffding. op. at., p. 114. ' /M/. p. 116. 
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new stimulus is subjected is determined by some preceding or 
simultaneous fact within ourselves.^ 

Similar observations are also to be found in Sully.' Similarly 

James and Ladd assign great importance amongst psychical facts 

to the continuity of the states of consciousness, which 

of oonscioaft- they call the ** stream of consciousness."' This continu- 



cairtion^"^' ^"^ stream, however, is not to be taken in an absolute 
mnddiB- sense. Consciousness, says James, is distinguished by 
two fundamental properties — conception and discrimina- 
tion. By the help of the former we recognise that an object re- 
mains permanently the same, notwithstanding the continual changes 
occurring in our states of consciousness. On the other hand, in 
order to become acquainted with any given fact it is necessary 
to discriminate between its elements, though to outward appear- 
ance it may appear as a compound with no differentiation.* This 
process of discrimination may take place in various ways, according 
to the conditions under which percepts present themselves. Thus 
the differences may be directly felt or inferred or singled out 
in a compound. In the first case the perceptions must have a 
difference either of time or space or quality ; they must, that is 
to say, present themselves in immediate succession, or else be of 
different quality. In the second case we have no direct perception 
of differences existing between two things, but an idea of difference, 
obtained by means of a reasoning or logical process. Lastly, we 
have that process of discrimination which consists in analysing 
or singling out the constituent elements of a mental compound.* 
These two fundamental properties of "conception" and "dis- 
crimination " established by James, correspond more or less to the 
two properties which Kant, followed by modern psychologists, re- 
cognised in consciousness — viz. the " unity " and the " multiplicity " 
of its elements. James's distinction has, however, a more logical 
character, the properties of conception and discrimination referring 
to the higher and more complex forms of mental activity rather 
than to the more fundamental and primitive. 

The most difficult task for the psychologist who wishes to give 
a clear summary of the most constant and general facts of con- 

' HOffding, op, dt., p. 118. 

* Sully, The Human Mind^ VoL I., p. 175. 

» James, The Principles of Psychology^ ^, 224 foU. ; Psychology ^^p, 151 foil.; 
Ladd, Psychology : Descriptive and Explanatory, p. 659. 

* James, Psychology, p. 244; The Principles of Psychology, Vol. I., p. 483. 

* Psychology, p. 248 ; The Principles of Psychology^ VoL I., p. 449 foil. 
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sdousness is that of choosing out of the complex and varied ma^% 
of mental phenomena a limited number of governing principle^ 
The general tendency is, with James, to pay especial attention : 
the psychological laws observable in the higher proces.ses of logical 
thought and imagination, for in these processes the working; • i 
mental laws is most evidently discernible. The simpler phenomero. 
such as perception or presentation, are neglected even when thnr 
are not considered subservient rather to physical than to mcnul 
laws. It is certainly one of the most important results of expcr> 
mental Psychology to have demonstrated U|X)n a ba>is of fact«. A.-vi 
not only on philosophic grounds, that mental life forms a cr*.- 
tinuous stream, and that between primitive and complex p^ych:<^ 
phenomena there is but a difference of degree. As, moreover, :ac 
simpler mental phenomena are more easily subjected to scientific 
observation and to experimentation, the laws and principle^ vh::h 
are to be met with in all the sta«;es of mental life can thu* be 
determined and verified with accuracy and precision. 

We have seen that modern psychologists place the princip> kA 
"relativity ** foremost among psychological principles. Thi* jt-i 
ciplc, though ably develo|)cd by Bain and better still by Hon^i:'^. 
has not been examined by them in .ill its forms and varieties, r^r 
applied to all aspects of the phenomena of cunsciour^ness U h: e 
asserting that the law of relativity is a constant factor in j>*\c.:.c 
life, those psychologists have studied it with regard to the rro 
pnKal l>earings rather of successive mental states than ol *:m-.- 
taneous ones. This question, which is, one may say, the focu^ i 
contemporary psychological research, is analysed with the jCreatr^: 
completeness and ability by Wundt, whose work dcsen-eas there- 
fore, to be dealt with at some length. 

When one mentions rtiaiums between psychical states tir 
only possible meaning which can be attributed to the mor.: :♦ 
that of " causal *' relations. Those who are accustomed to Scv 
the term "cause" used only in connection with natural phvvw a.. 
chemical, <»r biological sciences will naturally ask uhat rriaix- 
subsists between the notion of psychical and that of phv ^^.^rx 
causality. The idea is very widely spread at the prescn: r:rr.: 
that the only form of causality is connecteil with cncrg>* 4-^i 
matter, and that the facts of consciousness are to be con^Kierr: 
objects for sfiontit'ic invcsti^^ation i»iily uhen it is p^.x^;:';c : 
refer thnn to that form <^f causalitv. as in anv t)iheT c*^ t'v. 
cluilc all laws. And yet, if one consiiicrs the ijue^^tion of cauv4. :-. 
not with reference to a |iarticular order of science, but frv<3 i 
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broader and more philosophic point of view, it will be seen that 
we find within ourselves the idea that every fact, every phe- 
nomenon, is an effect of a preceding, and in its turn the cause 
of a following phenomenon, for it is primarily within ourselves 
that wiB follow the succession and connection of our states of 
LsHmiti and consciousness.^ This causal principle, which was first 
^rafSdralt formulated by Leibnitz as the " principle of sufficient 
«••■«"■" reason," is one of the most general logical principles 
upon which scientific knowledge rests.' It assumes, however, two 
different forms, according as we apply it to direct or indirect 
experience. The first, which is the psychological form, is also the 
most primitive ; the second is obtained by means of a process 
of abstraction. In the case of psychical causality, which we 
directly perceive within our consciousness, we have a series of 
states of consciousness related to each other as cause to effect 
and composed of various elements — presentations, feelings, 
impulses. It is not possible to doubt the existence of this 
causal chain of psychical processes, for both experience and 
observation unmistakably declare that every fact of our con- 
sciousness, whether it be a presentation or a feeling, an emotion 
or an act of volition, is always connected with a preceding fact 
by which it is determined. The question whether mental facts 
are completely autonomous (one might even say autochthonous) 
or whether they are, like all natural phenomena, determined by 
other facts, is one of the most important, not only in Psychology, 
xFrMwuv" ^^^ ^^^ ^" philosophy. The question of "free will" 
with respect to our moral actions, so much discussed in 
ancient and in modern philosophy, is one of the gravest problems 
concerning the individual and the community, and upon its 
solution depends our conception of the real character of mental 
activity as compared with natural phenomena. This question has 
mostly been treated from erroneous points of view, and is only 
to be answered by Psychology. 

Most writers have identified " determinism " with mechanical 
necessity, without taking into consideration that psychical facts 
are determined in quite a different way from physical 
phenomena, and this confusion of ideas has been the 
cause of much misunderstanding. The result has been that, on 
the one hand, it was not possible to be a " determinist " without 

■ See. in Sigwarf 8 KUine Schriften, the essay " Der Begriff des Wollens und 
sein Verhaltniss zum Begriff der Ursache " (Series IL, 2nd edit. 1889). 
• See Wundt, Vol. I. of his Logik, p. 567 foil. 
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being accused of wishing to assimilate mental facts to those of 
matter, and of denying the freedom of conscious action. On 
the other hand, owing to a distrust of this fatalistic notion of 
mechanical determinism, many resorted to the opposite extreme, 
maintaining that the phenomena of consciousness (conceived 
of usually from the spiritualistic point of view as ** phenomena," 
or manifestations of an inner substance) are not • determined by 
other phenomena, but have their root in the recesses of the 
soul, and rise out of the depth of our substance, so that their 
origin, their course, and their disappearance are wholly inex- 
plicable to us. At the present time we witness a revival of 
spiritualism, which, in part following up the ideas of Lotze, 
endeavours to conceive the whole universe, and therefore even 
physical phenomena, as freed from all subjection to constant 
laws. This system, which we think erroneous, tends to destroy 
the basis upon which modern science is reared.^ There are also 
not wanting those who, in assimilating completely the facts of 
consciousness to natural phenomena, or discovering a perfect 
parallelism between psychical and cerebral phenomena, hope to 
arrive somehow at a complete subordination of conscious processes 
to physical laws. The former, who are few in number, are 
materialists in the old sense of the word ; the latter are the modem 
self-styled psychophysical materialists.^ Every age has a special 
point of view in the consideration of fundamental philosophic 
questions. Thus half a century ago the two extremes in 
Psychology were materialism and spiritualism ; now the point of 
view has changed. Experimental Psychology has introduced new 
views, so that the same degree of divergence is no longer possible 
and there is a tendency on both sides to come to an agreement 
On less debateable ground experimental Psychology has definitely 
established some fundamental facts, upon which discussion is no 
longer possible, whereas the metaphysical foundation which under- 
lay both the materialistic and spiritualistic systems prevented them 
from arriving at any satisfactory conclusion. 

Allied to this there is an important question agitating psychologists 

^ The most notable philosophers of this school are French, such as Renouvier 
and Boutroux. See the confutation by Fouill6e in his book on the Mauvement 
idealiste et la reaction contre la science positive and Masci's lectures already 
quoted on L idecUismo indeterminista (Atti della R. Accad. di Napoli, 1898}, 
especially the second, " \J indeterminismo metafisico e T indeterminismo critico.'' 

' See chap. iv. of the present work, where the theories of these nee- 
materialists are discussed. 
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at the present time. On the one hand, the psychophysical material- 
ists, though admitting that primitive psychical elements, 
aa tothe such as sensations, cannot be reduced to a physical fact, 
^jJ^JIJ®' maintain that between the facts of consciousness and 
mental the cerebral phenomena which attend them there is so 



close a parallelism that, when we succeed in accurately 
determining the latter, we may claim fully to understand 
the former. But we have already seen that this is a mistaken 
principle, as there can be no comparison between cerebral 
phenomena and conscious processes, the former being physical 
and having a value solely as " quantities " (" quantitative values of 
magnitude," as Wundt calls them), whereas the latter possess a 
value only inasmuch as they express a " quality " (" qualitative 
magnitudes of value ").^ The circumstance which has induced 
many to believe that it will some day be possible to arrive at an 
objective measurement of the relations between the conscious 
processes is Weber's and Fechner's discovery of a constant relation 
existing between the intensity of external stimuli and that of 
corresponding sensations. It is an undeniable fact that this 
discovery placed Psychology upon an entirely new footing, and 
rendered it possible to investigate experimentally the behaviour 
of mental processes in their reciprocal relations. But Weber's law 
should be interpreted according to its true bearings, from which 
it cannot be inferred that there exists any absolute parallelism 
between two totally different orders of phenomena. If the 
constant relation existing between stimuli and sensations presents 
facts which, at the same time that they are susceptible of objective 
measurement, are also of value with regard to psychological 
research, that is because sensations are the simplest of psychical 
processes, and the qualitative character being less conspicuous in 
them than in the more complicated processes, they may be 
subjected, up to a certain point, to the quantitative rules of the 
physical sciences. Yet even in the case of these simpler phe- 
nomena of consciousness there is no absolute parallelism, for every 
sensation has a " quality " of its own, which distinguishes it from 
other sensations and from the stimulus by which it is determined, 
and which is an inner psychical fact not to be explained by, or 
reduced to, any form of motion or of mechanical phenomena. 

* The contrary error is committed by the spiritualists (pure philosophers most 
of them) who endeavour to introduce into the series of quantities qualitative 
values, and thus to break the chain of mechanical causality. See the above- 
quoted lecture by Masci, op, cit.^ p. 37 foil 
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Moreover, the ** intensity " of the sensation can only be perceived 
by ourselves, and it is only by means of our own perceptive p^«cr 
that we can distinguish between sensations of varying; intens:t>- 
The perception of the various qualities and of the diffe r en ce* of 
intensity of sensations are therefore purely psychical facts. Bv: 
though it may be possible to establish, in the case of sensatior*^. a 
certain constant relation between the physical and psychical ^eriet. 
it is impossible to extend it to more complicated mental phenomena, 
in which, in comparison with the actual stimulus, the preponderating 
part is played by associative processes, recollections, or abstraa 
processes of the mind. It is thus impossible to point to any 
constant relation between external stimuli and the higher intellec- 
tual processes, or emotions, or acts of free will The progre>^:<jr 
of sensations established by Fechner is, moreover, itself a conir- 
mation of the law of relativity, which governs all processes ^4 
consciousness, of which more hereafter. 

There can, therefore, be no doubt that the processes of ccttr 
sciousness stand to one another in a relation of cause and effect, 
and that there is a *' psychical causality,*' but that this form of it 
cannot be subjected to the accurate measurements applicable to 
physical causality. We cannot, in fact, establish any stird^rJ 
of measurement for ideas, feelings, emotions, and acts of voht>'r. . 
our judgments can never assume, with regard to these fact^, ^ 
** absolute " form, as in the case of mathematical judgments ; thc> 
must always be "* relative." ' 

A feeling, an emotion, an idea, or ^n act of volition has no va^uc. 
except as compared with other feelings, emotions, ideas, or a*.-> 
of voh'tion. In saying, for example, that an emotion is exciting 
the comparison with one which is depressing is evident ; and m» ;r* 
the case of emotions of pleasure or pain, of simple and CL/mpi«\ 
ideas. In all these cases there can be no absolute meaMirrme^t 
Hut in order to pro|xrrly understand all the characteri>tic^ ot 
ps\'chical causation, it is necessar>' to see how it manifests il^kcil iro 
acts in the various moments of the life of consciousness. \\ unc*.. 
wiiB4t*t after a long and accurate stuily of the subject. hx» 
JjiJJISStoiu***"^^^^^ '" establishing some fundamental prinvip.c« 
PrtM*P*^ of Psychology, which, though differently grouped :r. 
his /.'■.<•'«. i" his Outiimis of Psychology^ and in his other writinjv 
fall into two princi|)al classes, each of which comprises thror 



* lUm alto rrcof^iws that the difficulty of reducinK the menul 
quAiititativr measureinvnU will always prevent l^ajrchology frooi 
exact acience. See Tkt Ewiotiams and ikd iV$H p. 2) foU. 
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laws.^ Wundt's two great classes comprise the *' laws of relation " 
(JBeziehungsgesetze) and the " laws of evolution " ; the former being 
subdivided into laws of psychical "resultants," "relations," and 
^' contrasts," the latter into the laws of " psychical increase," of 
the "heterogeneity of purposes," and of "evolution by means 
of contrast" The laws of the first class correspond respectively 
to each of those of the second in the order in which they 
are mentioned. We have now to note the great difference which 
exists between these laws and the laws of physical causality, 
notwithstanding the apparent points of contact, or, indeed (accord- 
ing to some), the apparent identity between them. 

The law of " psychical resultants " is the one which apparently 
resembles most a physical law — such as is observable, for instance, 
in the case of " chemical synthesis," when the combina- 



rSatioD. nation of two substances gives birth to a new one 
The Uw of possessing quite different properties. In the same way 
there is a " psychical synthesis " ; for every complicated 
psychological fact is the result of the combination of several 
psychical elements, or, in other words, is the result of a synthesis. 
Since the whole psychic life, in the individual as well as in the 
species, consists in a stream of psychical facts which steadily in- 
crease in complexity, " psychical synthesis " may be said to be the 
most important factor of consciousness. The forms in which this 
" synthesis " manifests itself naturally vary according to the degree 
of complexity of the processes between which it takes place. The 
simplest form is the elementary combination which occurs between 
two sensations, and produces a " psychical compound " or " forma- 
tion." When the synthesis takes place between compounds, it is 
called "association," which may be simultaneous and successive. 
Simultaneous association may be, as we have seen, either a simple 
" assimilation " or a " complication," according as it occurs between 
compounds of the same kind or of a different kind. Successive 
association may occur either in the processes of sense (" recognition 
or cognition"), or in the processes of "memory." We have had 
frequent occasion to point out that an association is never an exact 

> In his Logik (Vol. II., Part II., p. 241 foil.) Wundt distinguishes eight 
psychological principles — the concept of soul, the principle of psychophysical 
parallelism, of psychic actuality, of creative synthesis, of intensification by 
contrast, of the analysis of relation, the fundamental law of psychical causality, 
and the concept of psychical community. In the Philasophische Studien 
(Vol X, Part I., 1S94, p. loi foil.) he only distinguishes three general principles 
— that of the pure actuality of psychic facts, that of the creative synthesis, and 
that of the analysis of relation. 
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r!t:r:c-ct:-:r. cf a past prcNcntation or idea, but is in a!i 
a — :x:-rc ct dements belonging to a pa*«t and to a y:-: — 
r-vchicil c-zcnoound. As such, association necc^^ariiv re- 
::-«*l:" irto a synthetic act, jjiving birth consequently to a • .: 
r'ict. c.ftcrcr.t iVom those which have jjonc before. I: - rr*. 
:>.a: th«:'i< who desire to reduce psychical tn phy^^icai c.-i.:--i : 
f.-.xc the po-itivist> to a copy of the latter. n::d thirriv . 
x!.\ in explaining the action of conceit ■u>ncss. f r f. - 
the -irr.p'.c^t psychical combination which occurs bctwc-r : 
^cr^iticn^ cannot be explained without admitting a ''j>-..i 
term ct" c.iusality for the processes of cun^-i.^u^ne^H Why : <• 
a.^:'?ciousric<> make a '•selection" from tht^ mas-, of j h*. - . 
irrrressiors which affect it, and also from the element- : v: 
preser.Mtions. in order to make up new unc'« ? W hy hi- t . 
ird:v:JuaI consciousness a methcxl of its own for maKir.^ :.-• 
selection ?• The ditTerencc of sensibility, and con-et^ur: ::. 
"reactivity." of sen>e-impression^ in different individuals :* - • 
sufficient to explain this originality of conHciouNne^s. f«»r am -^i-: 
the multitude of reccivcil impressions every one makes a 'K-.r.:: 
and a synthesis according; to his o\wi s|KciaI melh^^i. %:~ " 
cr^tirely independent of external condition^ 1 his orij^'.-:^ :•. 
i:vlividual cunsciousness shows itself mo>t cleariv in tr.e c. - . ' 
prvxluc lions of science and art, which are the hi^he^i e\j rv-« 
cl individual "psychical synthesis*," and con>ist in the elaTK-r^: 
AX^^ cumbinatinn of a ^reat nunilnrr i-f physical i-r c r-j-f 
elenunts in the case of artistic priKiuctioiiN, ;ir.i! i.f a: -^--i • 
c'.ementN in the case cif scientific proiiuctn r>. Ne\ir::c. 
this aptitude for original creation, the rudiments of which rr. .. r 
jxissessid by any one, and which reaches its acire ::■ '.- 
artistic, >cientit*ic. Micial. and rcliv;ious creati^nN of the vr.x- 
genius, has its origin in the pnwer uhi«.h all beings e- J 
with c« n^cioUsness ha\e in cummon to c«>ir.bine .several p^\ * 
eleinints inl*' new coinjM-uiuls. It is this whuh ^ive> i:* ::•• « 
.mcr ti> I \iH'riniei;tal I'-whilo'v (uhich ileals in« -:1\ •.% :■ : 
MMipltr I'sycliicil in.inili '»t.4tu»n»« . fttr the e\puinat:o7-. it -a": .: 
meant l»\ p»»\ihual c.ai-.* ity lh«'-e \\\\u hu|K". like t'e :■ *! • 
ists, m ii.ir. like the s|>iMtu.iIi.st>. that e\|)erimei:t li r«««.r 
uill jMiw- .t:i ally »! iru(»iies which eniiea\i>ur ti) rr.iu.r ■ 
piiii-NCN .1 iniiM I. iis'K -^ to the law-* k\ ine(.hanic.tl »..i^-.: 
1.111 j»i:ie:\e tl'.al it acieiituate-. i^n the central y. the i»r:^ . 
.iiid sj.. :it.iiii iiy nt thi'-e prtKe^si-N. \\ c hm!. K»r c\* ■ . 
>i i jjiir.rH / »j»» ;/i>i I ' 7"».^i/«'jj,-j». Viil I. Y j.s loll already t;.. <.-■. 
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that space-presentations are the result of different (tactile or visual) 
sensations, but that they also possess properties which these have 
not. It is thus seen that the formation of these presentations, which 
are certainly the simplest and most primitive, cannot be otherwise 
explained except by the action of the synthetic pow^r of conscious- 
ness, the explanation given by some (Spencer, for instance) that 
it takes place owing to a double association itself requiring an 
explanation. Psychophysical materialists can only attempt to 
explain the formation of these presentations by having resort to 
the hypothesis (not substantiated either by observation or experi- 
ment) that sensations have an inherent " spatial " property, just 
as they possess a certain quality and degree of intensity. 

The same may be said, and with greater reason, of time- 
presentations, which contain also elements of feeling which we 
know are entirely subjective. The old and simple theory that 
space- and time-presentations are a copy of the external relations 
of objects can no longer be entertained, seeing that the properties 
of time and space are not inherent in the primitive psychical 
elements, but are the result of their combination. 

The fundamental difference between psychical and chemical 
synthesis is that the properties belonging to a chemical compound 
are assumed to be discoverable in the elements, so that the 
result is equal to the sum-total of the properties of the several 
elements, which remain comparatively independent of each other, 
like the parts of a sum. There is consequently nothing new 
and unforeseen in the final result, the properties of which were 
pre-existent in its elements, the difference between them being 
only one of quantity.^ As chemical combinations, moreover, may 
be ultimately reduced to the general laws of mechanics, the 
members in any causal equation are assumed to be magnitudes 
or functions of magnitudes of the same kind, and to be mathe- 
matically deducible from them.* In the case of these equations, 
however, we have only quantitative values, the quality of the 
various phenomena having but a secondary importance for the 

> The objection might be made that the chemical compounds, which are the 
result of a chemical synthesis, possess not only a "quantitative" but also a 
" qualitative " difference. But quality is not here the proper term if the quality 
is considered as inherent in matter. It is, on the contrary, a property which 
we ourselves attribute to it, seeing that " quality " is a psychological fact which 
depends upon the impression which the quantitative physical energies produce 
upon our senses. 

* Sec Wundt, PhilosophUche StudUn, Vol. XII., Part I., p. 216; Logik, 
Vol. II., pp. 269 and 270. 

23 
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physicist or naturalist This principle, which mechanical science 
establishes in its general forms, is assumed to hold also b 
the most complex natural phenomena, such as biological pheoo 
mena. The fact that these have not yet been reduced to the 
general laws of dynamics is not due to any inherent obstacle n 
the phenomena themselves, but to the insufficiency of the means 
of research at our disposal. 

This law of psychical resultants is observable in all the 
domains of mental life. Thus, setting aside the simpler cases of 
space- and time-perceptions, which require a finer analysis ani 
consequently a more highly developed power of abstraction, it b 
easily understood how, in the case of emotions, even a vcr>' stnal 
variation of the feelings which compose them may give ri^c to 
completely different results. In the same way a novd kka 
which is introduced into a series of other ideas may oocnplctey 
change their course and give rise to entirely new oncs^ the 
elements of which, however, existed in the former. The cfeare< 
example of such psychical synthesis is to be found in the ca^c 
of scientific or artistic productions. A poetic fancy, a painting, 
a melody, an architectural outline, or an original scientific wfei 
are indeed composed of elements contained in other pretientatior.^ 
or ideas which the artist or the scientist already povteucs . bin 
in the shape they have assumed, after a s>'nthetical a>^ocxatnT 
process, they are entirely new — they are, in fact, creatior* 
which present themselves at times in the character c«f rc%r^ 
tions, so suddenly do they dawn upon the mind. Numerc« 
examples may be adduced of the constant correspondence bct«ce* 
forms of mental processes of different complexity ; but, in vnxr 
to be more easily understood, we shall merely quote thotse v^Kr. 
refer to simultaneous associations (xxurring between present ir%i 
recollected images. This kind of ass<Kiation is one of the rx 
evident forms of " psychical synthesis." It can, as we have )cr- 
take the form cither of " association '* or of " complicati^r. 
according as the assi>ciati(>n occurs between elements of the sa-r^ 
kind or of different kinds. The same proce>s is e.xemp;:f^- 
in numberless cases of intellectual and moral facts. The t:r 
pressions of all sorts which we receive from the pb>'sical an: 
social environment in which we are living, whether moral, jtsthct>:. 
religious, or intellectual, produce different effects according to ocr 
state of mind. If we hap|)en to be in a state of mmd maJc c? 
of ideas and fcclingN (lossessing an affinity with the impre^>ic 
we have received, the latter is immediately accepted with 
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siasm» amplified, beautified, enlarged — in other words, a synthesis 
immediately takes place, of which we are not even always aware. 
If, on the other hand, we happen to be in a contrary disposition 
of mind, the same impression leaves us unmoved, and may not 
even be apperceived by us. The history of politics and art can 
furnish us with numerous examples of this. It explains the 
wherefore of certain ideas, of certain books, of certain works of 
art, the reason of the existence of certain men in a given moment 
of history, and why, that moment past, they no longer retain 
their influence. When they make their appearance, public feeling 
happens to be favourable and collective opinion is in unison 
with their individual ideas; whereas subsequently this harmony 
may have disappeared, and in that case the individual manifesta- 
tion remains isolated and of no account. The public always adds 
something to the man or the work of art, or to the idea which 
happens to correspond with its tastes and tendencies, endowing 
them with qualities which only exist in its imagination. The 
success of an idea or of a work of art depends, therefore, on its 
correspondence with the ideas and tastes of the community, which 
may show themselves immediately or after a lapse of time. Thus it 
has often happened that ideas and artistic creations have remained 
for a long time unappreciated, acquiring only later a hold upon 
the public consciousness. Social consciousness, as well as indi- 
vidual consciousness, is thus always the product of a synthesis, of 
a merging of actual excitations and of the images and ideas 
previously possessed. Round the elements, which are the product 
of real sensations, there forms itself, so to speak, a fringe of 
subjective elements. 

" Psychical synthesis " is therefore distinguishable from physical 
in that it is " creative," as Wundt calls it — a principle of fundamental 
importance, as it explains the difference between the phenomena of 
nature and moral facts. We shall come upon it again when we 
treat of the laws of psychological evolution.^ 

The other psychological law we have quoted is the law of 
" psychical relations," * which may be called an integration of the 
preceding one. The law of creative synthesis, in fact, refers to 

' See, concerning the principle of " creative synthesis," T6nnies in his paper 
'< La synthase cicatrice," in the first volume of the Bibliothique du congris 
intemoHcnal de philosaphie (Paris, Colin, 1900), pp. 415 — ^434. The author 
studies the action of this law in the progressive evolution of philosophic 
thought. 

• Wundt, Outlines of Psychology^ p. 323 foil. 
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the mode of formation of a single psychical process, whereas 
the other regards the relations which exist betii^'een the vahoos 
TiM law of elements of a process. Thus, whilst it is an integrat :•<: 
TviAtiait. of ^he la^ of psychical " resulunts," it is also :t> 
natural counterpart, for the latter concerns the synthetic pfxxe^jr^ 
of consciousness — that is, those processes by means of vk:-ch 
compounds are formed out of existing psychical clemerts; 
whereas the law of " relativity " concerns the analytical proce>se< 
of consciousness, by means of which the various psychical clemerts 
are examined one by one, and, as it were, momentarily iMDUted 
from the compound to which they belong. Like the s>'nthetx 
process, the analytical process plays an essential part in !>« 
formation of consciousness. Both correspond exactly to the tvo 
constituent factors of consciousness which a contctnponr>' 
psychologist calls the " unity " and the " multiplicity '* of p*>xlEc 
facts, and which Kant called the " form ** and the " maner ' si 
conscious life.' They are two simultaneous processes, each ( 
which implies the other, for we cannot imagine an anal>v« 
without a previous synthesis, nor a synthesis without a pre\^oc^ 
analysis.' How docs this law of relativity, which has btrr. 
noted as regards the sum-total of psychic facts, but has ber-. 
always neglected with regard to each separate moment of psyche 
life, manifest itself? 

Analysis is one of the primar>' functions of consciousness Kf 
the latter has always before it a content of various facts ari 
processes, perceptions, recollections, associations, and >o fvft^.. 
amongst which it is constantly called upon to make a choice. H. > 
does this choice take place? It is here that the fundanienti.' * 
spontaneous character of consciousness shows itself K%-er>* act c 
consciousness is an act of volition, or. better still, of apperceptkr — 
that is, an act by means of which consciousness fa>ten> upoc k 
given part of its contents, to the momentar>' or partial excluncc 
of the others. This is the root of the analytical proce^ d 
consciousness, which becomes clearer and better defined a> t^< 
mental life becomes more complex, and reaches the hi,:^ 
degree of clearness in the logical processes of th(»ughL Tb 
pri>ccssrs manifest themselves in those acts of comjianM?n irc 
relation which by some are considered to lie at the ver>' foundat^'' 
of mental life, whereas they are in reality to be met with onI> «hrr? 

» Hviffding. Outlitus of Psytkoiogy, |>. 48 foil. 

* Thrse are the Uut which English ptycholugitu (Sully. JaoMUL etc. > :%^ 
** discrimination * (analysis) and *' assimilitioa " (tjnthests.) 
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the latter has attained a high degree of development. The faculty 
of discovering the identity and difference of external phenomena is 
the basis of all logical operations, and consequently of all know- 
ledge.^ The relation, which we establish between two facts of our 
consciousness, implies therefore a certain degree of reflection upon 
those facts themselves. When the relation takes place between 
two successive states of consciousness, it assumes a different char- 
acter from that which it has between simultaneous contents. As all 
these states are connected, it follows that they are to be measured, 
not only by the impression which causes them, but also by the 
preceding psychic fact with which they are related. This relation 
between successive psychic facts was accurately determined, as 
regards sensations, by Fechner with his famous "Weber's Law." 
The working of this law is more noticeable, though not so accurately 
determinable, in the higher and more complex forms of psychic 
life, so that the most notable feature of moral facts is commonly 
supposed to be that of " relativity," as opposed to the character of 
absolute reality pertaining to natural phenomena. It is this law of 
" relativity," which, whilst lending to the processes of consciousness 
a certain regularity and constancy, forms, on the other hand, an 
obstacle to the recognition of Psychology and moral and philo- 
sophic studies in general as sciences, for many think that there 
can be no science without a foundation of data possessing an 
absolute and objective value. It is this consideration which impels 
psychophysical materialists to attempt to measure the facts of 
consciousness with the quantitative standards of physical forces. It 
is certain that the moral sciences cannot give us the same degree of 
accuracy and certainty as the physical sciences ; but between this 
absolute scientific rigour and the opposite extreme of complete 
relativity and subjectivity the margin is wide, and it may be 
possible to reconcile a certain precision of research with the 
peculiar character of the psychical processes. It is, nevertheless, 
undeniable that the value of any particular moral fact, especially of 
those in which the subjective element of feeling predominates, is 
in a high degree relative. A thing, an event, may on one occasion 
produce in us a pleasurable emotion, and in other circumstances 

* James rightly says, concerning the principle of "conception" {The 
Principles of Psychology, Vol. I., p. 460) : " Without the psychological sense 
of identity, sameness might rain down upon us from the outer world for ever 
and we be none the wiser. With the psychological sense, on the other hand, the 
outer world might be an unbroken flux, and yet we should perceive a repeated 
experience." 
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leave us quite unmoved, or even cause us pain ; an object we once 
desired intensely may subsequently appear of no value* and ve ouy. 
on the other hand, wish very much for that which a short time a^o 
we held as of no account Moreover, as ever>' indi%-idoal has 1 
psychical content of his own, made up of the experiences he has 
had, of the '' facts he has lived through," and of his own individu&i 
character, every new impression may produce a difTerent efiec: 
according to the different individuals upon which it acts, o^ir.^ 
to the more or less complicated psychic processes it gives ri^e to 
through association. It is this fact which induces many to beoe**f 
that both as regards moral and aesthetic appreciations <r.c>* 
individual has in himself a subjective rule of hLs own, and thaL 
therefore, with regard to such facts we can never arrive at a^y 
reliable judgments which hold good for all men and all agcv 
This opinion is, however, losing ground even amongst those «bcf 
are unacquainted with the most recent results in Psychology arii 
the moral sciences, while in scientific circles very different kka^ 
are finding favour. 

The law of *' relativity " is closely connected with the last of tbc 
laws of psychical relations, which is that of ^ contrast** Thii la* 
TiMiawof refers also to the relation between various psychical 
oontrasii. contents, but it refers more especially to the sub»ecti^c 
part of consciousness, whereas the law of " relativity ** particularly 
concerns the objective and cognitive elements. It is a wcU-kn^>«r 
fact that feelings act always by contrast, so that when the>' hair 
arrived at a certain point in one direction they tend subacquer.ti> 
to pass to the opposite extreme, the different forms of feelings* such 
as pleasure and pain, tension and relief, excitement and depcessxr, 
being correlative states. Whereas the intensity of sensat^oc^ 
may increase up to the extreme degree of sensilnlity, be>-cod 
which no further sensation is perceptible, the intensity oi ^ 
pleasurable feeling is not always on the same level as the force 
of the sensations which gives rise to it, but, arrived at a ccru:= 
limit, variable according to the quality of the feeling, it chan^ 
suddenly into the opposite feeling of pain.' As feeling constitute* 
the inmost part of the psychic life, and has a direct effect upon ^^ 
actions, whereas cognition has only an indirect effect, it is clear t^at 
the principle of ** contrast " is exceedingly important, both in the .:r<r 
of the individual and in general histor>^ The effect of these psychjc 
contrasts is noticeable at ever)* stage of conscious life, m.c: 
the simplest to the most complex. Thus it is a fact cocnnror. y 

* Wundt, Outhm4% of Psyckoloiy, p. 31. 
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observed and carefully noted by contemporary psychologists, 
following Bain's example, that pleasure and pain, or any other 
form of feeling, vary greatly in intensity, according to the state of 
mind in which we happen to be, and that " contrast " is the most 
essential condition for throwing into relief a feeling of any kind.^ 
Thus pleasure will be all the greater when it follows upon pain, 
whereas if it succeeds a more intense pleasure, it loses a great deal 
of its intensity. As Dante says : 

. . . Nessun maggior dolore 
^Che ricordarsi del tempo felice nella miseria, 

present misery being intensified by the recollection of the past 
happiness. 

As feelings and acts of volition are closely interwoven with 
sensations, presentations, and ideas — or, in other words, with the 
intellectual and cognitive side of consciousness — it is certain that 
the law of contrast exercises an influence also upon the latter. This 
explains how we may at times turn particular attention to objects 
which we previously neglected. The new direction taken by our 
mind is not always due to associative processes, being, on the con- 
trary, often the effect of a reaction against ideas or facts which had 
at first occupied us exclusively, and which had subsequently caused 
a feeling of boredom, rendering necessary something different by 
way of contrast. Attention is an act of will, and is always directly 
determined and attended by a feeling. This principle of contrast 
has given rise to the widespread belief that it is impossible to find 
any law governing the evolution of the phenomena of conscious- 
ness, but this extreme opinion is now giving way to ideas more 
consonant with the exigencies of modern science. 

The laws of " resultants," of " relativity," and of " contrast " are 
therefore, according to Wundt, the laws of " psychical relations." 
Lawi of They lie at the root of other laws, which may be con- 
eTointioo. sidered as applications of them to psychical facts of 
wider range, and which may be called the "psychological laws 
development" * Just as individual Psychology is more adapted to 
studying the former, the latter are more particularly the object 
of the Psychology of peoples, and have therefore a more direct 
bearing upon moral and aesthetical problems. 

^ See the fine chapter on the value of the law of relativity as regards feeling 
in H6ffding, op, cit,^ p. 275 foil. 
• See Wundt, op, cit.^ p. 325 foil. 
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A deduction from the law of '^ resultants ** is to be found ta 
the psychological principle of the ^ increase of ps>xhic energ)* ' 
This law, which was first established by Wundt, mark- 
itexiBerMMthe most fundamental difference between physical and 
ofMuiy." pgychjcal energy, and is founded on a survey of the 
whole intellectual and moral histor>' of man. Whilst the physical 
world is formed of an aggregate of energies, which var>' in fom 
but not in quantity, and can be reduced to the invariable »u!>* 
stratum of " matter" which underlies it ; the moral world, on the 
contrary, is, so to speak, in continual formation.' We have seen 
that every psychic fact is in itself a new fact, formed of pre-cxi<:r^ 
elements differently combined. Physical phenomena are best ^tu*iieii 
by analysing them into their first elements ; the latter once knorr^ 
the complex phenomena resulting from them are also necessan y 
understood ; in the case of conscious processes, on the contrar>-. 
an essential requisite is to understand the *' manner ** of their cocn- 
bination and formation, seeing that out of the various combinati"r.» 
entirely new properties come into being which did not belong to the 
elements as such. A confirmation of this law is to be found in the 
transformations brought about by man in his physical cnvironmcrt 
The varied uses to which he applies the natural energies ^h>± 
have existed since the universe came into existence, is nothini; be: 
the result of the continual progress of the human mind, addirc 
continually new ideas and feelings and actions to the idea^ 
feelings, and actions of preceding generations. Whereas there is r>^ 
justification for saying that a physical ener^jy is " new " merely 
because we were not ac^^uainted with it. evcr\' " new idea " :* 
rightly described as such, because it really constitutes a no\-cI fact 
which is added to pre-existing ones. In the former case the only 
novelty consists in the idea which led to its discovery. Thcrcr*rc 
while the physical world presents an immutable ri;:idity »•: *. 
its mechanism, the moral world presents a continual increase c^ 
energy. 

This concept of "energy" in the psychical sense rcquim 
however, an explanation, for it may lead to fallacious anal^i^:cs 
with phyhical energy. It is true that the noti«>n of " ps\-chicx ' 
energy is taken from that of physical energy; for it seem* url. 
adapted to indicate an aggre^^jate »»f connected facts prv^ucr^; 
imiH>rtant effects in various directions. But the anaU^y hc\ 



' It 14 natural that thi^ law should have bren studird rs|>r\-ial}y br 
ptiil(>»i)phy. which has drvotnl morr attention than Kni;lish to the cix'.ftisicri:9'>: 
ol the laws of the moral wt^ld 
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these two forms of energy is only apparent, for they have 
in reality little or nothing in common, the one being a material 
and quantitative phenomenon, and the other a series of con- 
scious qualitative processes. In speaking, therefore, of " psychical 
energy," it must be borne in mind that the term is used 
only to indicate briefly the aggregate of psychical processes, 
and not that it is comparable with material energy, still less 
(as the materialists believe) that it is a form of the latter. 
Nor is it to be supposed (with the spiritualists) that the term 
refers to a fixed psychical substratum, or spiritual "substance" 
which remains immutable through the continual changing of 
conscious processes.^ In conclusion, it ought to be noted that 
the " increase of psychical energy " is merely to be taken as 
meaning that every process of consciousness, whether in the 
individual or in history, is to be considered as the product 
of a " new " synthesis, and therefore as a new fact or ** event" 
The Germans make use of a felicitous expression to indicate 
a moral fact as distinguished from natural phenomena — viz, 
Erkbniss, or that which has been lived through by the indi- 
vidual, in contrast to physical facts, which are Gegenstdnde^ or 
" objects." The former, when they have once disappeared, never 
return in the same form ; and this, which we have already noted 
with regard to the psychical processes of the individual, holds good 
also in history, where a series of events may bear a resemblance 
to other events, but contains always a greater or lesser number of 
different elements. 

These considerations lead to various reflections which prove 
the confusion of existing ideas with regard to the evolution of 
moral facts. Thus, whilst on the one hand much stress is laid 
upon the instability of conscious processes, individual and col- 
lective, and the conclusion drawn that they cannot be subject to 
any law, on the other hand it is believed by many that history 
presents a series of recurrences, in which the same facts, ideas, and 
passions repeat themselves, and that there is, therefore, nothing 
new under the sun. It is necessary, therefore, that science 
should investigate the question of the relative amount of truth 
contained in each of these opinions. The theory of " historical 
recurrence" cannot, however, be properly investigated until we 
shall have had occasion to speak of the law of "contrast in 
psychical evolution," which, in a certain manner, completes 
the law of " increase of energy." We can, nevertheless, even 

* See Jodl, Lehrbuch der Psychologic^ p. 88. 
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now note some of the arguments in favour of and against tfai: 
theory.* 

It is a fact that in political history, in the history of sodal and 
religious institutions, of literature and art, and in that of scieoct 
and philosophy, periods occur now and then the circumstances of 
which are so similar to those of preceding periods as to induce the 
belief that they are repetitions. Savants, historians, and phrr> 
logists, who are generally the most convinced upholders of the 
theory that nilul sub sole novU are fond of making these c<xzr 
parisons and of noting the points in common between different 
historical, social, or literary periods ; and they often succeed :3 
making them appear worthy of serious consideration. Ne%^* 
theless, an unbiassed examination will prove that such comparisons 
are mostly superficial, and fail to penetrate to the spirit wkcii 
animates the historical or artistic phenomena which they happen 
to have under consideration. Language itself, which prcserics \cx 
us the most exact record of past events, is often a cause of error : 
for the words which compose it, though apparently unchanged ^ 
to their external form, may, in the course of time, have bcccoc 
radically changed as to their inner meaning and psychokigxal 
content, whilst of course the same phonetic form, passing from or< 
language to another, may have assumed an entirely new scnfc.* 
Language here resembles social institutions, which may. opexriAl y 
amongst certain peoples, preserve their original outward forrr.s 
while the spirit that animates them is entirely transformed.' 
What has been said of language holds also of the other mcan^ 
of expression used by man, such as monuments, works of at:. 
and so forth, of which the historical interpretation is even nv-<t 
difficult. Thus, when in historical memoirs we come acro»» 
phrases similar to those with which we are in the habit d 
expressing certain idctis and feelings, we are easily led to 
attribute to them a meaning approaching much closer to the 
one with which we arc familiar than to that which thc>' orv^:** 
ally bore. 

Tsychological interpretation, which should constitute the h:|:hc»: 
part of historical and philological research, is consequently \cr% 

' In Italy this theory was formulated h>* Giuseppe Ferrari in hu «\3rk Ia 
troria dri prtuhii polttu t (1874). Set- C Caiituni, (/. FtmMri 0^781. 

» See Paul. Principtem tUr Sp^a^h^esiktihte liiiil eUit iS^i. alrc*2T <;-o 
' It IS wrll knouii how the KngUsh |ieuple are tenacious ol the tia^j:^ 
eiternal forms <>l their public lile, uhereaa its spint u ci'r.tiBu*^> tvj 
rene%ved. 
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difficulty and this difficulty not unfrequently gives rise to superficial 
or inexact historical comparisons, though the slightest consideration 
will enable us to see the extreme improbability of the same cir- 
cumstances repeating themselves in politics or in the history of 
civilisation. For science, history and society are two abstract 
notions which serve to indicate an aggregate of human events 
or a more or less numerous conglomeration of individuals living 
together and related in certain ways to one another. In reality, 
however, we only have individuals and facts produced by indi- 
viduals alone ; so that all the phenomena which go by the name 
of historical or social phenomena are really nothing but psychical 
manifestations of individuals. Now, if we consider how con- 
sciousness is constituted, we shall easily be convinced that it 
is never to be found exactly alike in different individuals, for 
its component factors are highly complex, and every individual 
has his own psychical aptitudes which differentiate him more 
or less profoundly from other individuals. And if this is the 
case with individuals living in the same epoch and belonging 
to a certain form of society, the differences will be all the 
greater in individuals belonging to different periods and different 
social conditions. For, besides the primitive, original energy to be 
found in every individual, there are other elements connected with 
the environment in which he lives which vary naturally from age 
to age. 

The objection might perhaps be made that this is a vicious 
circle ; for if individuals vary with changing historical and social 
conditions, and, on the other hand, these conditions are said to be 
ultimately produced by the individuals, no proof is afforded thereby 
that these conditions must necessarily be subject to change. This 
objection, however, is easily answered. Society being composed of 
individuals, the latter originate conditions which must necessarily 
react not only upon the individuals of a given period, but also upon 
those who come after, so that as mankind progresses, intellectual 
and moral conditions become more complex, and the repetition of 
a given fact more difficult. Thus if we compare, for example, 
England of to-day with the Roman Empire, the analogy is very 
imperfect, for the state of culture and the character of mind of the 
English people are entirely different from those of the ancient 
Romans. The same may be said of the analogies that are some- 
times pointed out between the present social movement and the 
origin of Christianity ; or between the so-called anti-materialistic,, 
or idealistic, reaction and the clerical and legitimist reaction of the 
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beginning of the nineteenth century. These are all very super&ial 
comparisons, which do not go beyond certain formal and external 
resemblances. If we examine the consciousness of an individual 
of the present day, we find a number of elements which either did 
not exist at all in the consciousness of one living a centur>* ago, or 
only existed potentially. Scientific progress and the continual 
evolution of moral tendencies and of the less important factors which 
concern individuals forming a community, react upon the indi\ndualj^ 
and are the reason why every generation is, as to the average of its 
components, different from its predecessors. It must be noted 
moreover, that the continual growth of the general patrimony <i 
ideas, feelings, and experiences renders the individual ps>xhic IiJt 
more complex, and endows it with a multitude of elements %*ariou&.y 
associated and combined, and that as a consequence there is a.*! 
increase of individual differentiation, which is the result of di%-erut>' 
of aptitude to combine and associate those elements^ It c^ 
notorious, indeed, that where there is less complexity of elemcniv 
individual character is also less marked ; so that the higher one 
rises in the organic and consequently in the psychic scale* the rooct 
individualities are accentuated. This fact precludes still more 
effectively the probability that an aggregate of historical and soca^ 
phenomena will repeat itself with any degree of approximation t^> 
the form in which it first appeared. The theory of recurrence i* 
the product of an entirely intcllectualistic point of %'iew. which 
assigns very little importance to the subjective element^ of con- 
sciousness, considering psychical processes merely in the light ot 
natural phenomena, of which the distinctive mark is the equtvalenct 
of energy. But the Psycholog)' of to-day proves that e\*cn t>.c 
simplcNt psychical compounds never present themscl\-cs twice r 
the same way, but arc in all cases the product of a new Nynthe^;^ 
. / fortiofi may this be said of the complicated proce^se* reprc^ntcJ 
by hiNtorical and social facts. 

Kvcry manifestation of the individual and of the community ;* 
therefore a novel fact, which increases the number of fact> which 
have occurred.* The term •' increase of psychic encrg>' " v\m>\ r>.^ 
lead one to sup|X)se that this increase is absolute and contmual. t • r 
it is necessary to bear in mind the difficulties it encounter^ durr.^ 
the evolution of consciousness. A continual increa^^c of p^ych^cji. 
cnrr^y would imply a mental life proceeding in a continual chA..-: 

' Wiindt, in hi«» Etkit, \ 424 ^Eng. tr. Vol. 11. p. 181 X ably cnr.iutr^ :.* 
theur>' of evolutionist utilitariAiiism. according to uhich wc inhrnt moral pre- 
sentations together with the dispositions of the nerrous systeqL 
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without interruptions, so that all new facts form an addition to 
existing consciousness. But we have seen that the formation of 
new psychic processes involves the dissection of previous processes 
into their elements and their disappearance from consciousness. 
This disappearance of psychical facts from consciousness is what 
gives to the concept of psychical increase a very relative character. 
What we have, therefore, is not an increasing series of original 
ideas, feelings, and acts of volition, but mainly new combinations 
of old elements. This is the sense in which the gradual increase of 
psychic life is to be understood. Thus, when a novel idea is 
acquired by science, it remains subject to continual transformations, 
and may become associated with other elements, and consequently 
produce new ideas in its turn ; but the combinations are always 
between psychic elements, or compounds, so that the novelty is 
limited in all cases to a certain number of the former. Hence the 
circumstance observable in the individual as well as in the history 
of humanity, which is in marked contrast to the originality of 
individual, mental processes — viz. that even if a man be endowed 
with exceptional abilities, his work always contains a number of 
psychic elements and compounds, which existed before him and 
had already been elaborated and combined in the same way by 
others. Both in history and in the evolution of the individual 
there takes place a continual arrangement and rearrangement of 
the elements of culture. Though a given epoch continues, on the 
whole, the work of the preceding one, it often happens that many 
elements of the latter are lost, and that an apparent retrogression 
occurs. This was the case, for instance, in the passage from 
Antiquity to the Middle Ages. These transition periods, however, 
are always very slowly evolved, and are not noticed as such at 
the time ; it is only in the eyes of posterity that there seems to 
have occurred an abrupt change, to which they assign a given 
date. In the aggregate, however, the sum- total of ideas and 
tendencies may be considered to represent a real progress. On 
the other hand, facts, once divided into their elements, may 
never be combined again except in quite a different form, nor 
is it ever possible to reconstruct a harmonious concourse of 
circumstances exactly as it has been.^ Thus, the Middle Ages 
compared to Antiquity mark an undoubted progress, owing to 
such elements as the broader feeling of humanity and of social 

^ Carducci has a fine essay on the subject as applied to the history of letters, 
<'SulIo svolgimento della letteratura nazionale" (see Opere di G, Carducci: 
Discorsi storici e Utterari*'), 
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equality, and the participation of a greater number of peoples in 
political life, which either did not previously exist or did not make 
themselves felt From several other points of view, on the other 
hand, the Middle Ages lay far behind Antiquity, witness, kx 
instance, the falling off in serenity and freedom of thoi^ht« and in 
the artistic sense. '* Indefinite " progress, therefore, as the humantsti 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries imagined it, must be 
understood with these restrictions. The evolution of dvili!ftation 
follows a most irregular course, with interruptions, apparent retro- 
gressions, and sudden reactions, which are all caused by the 
continual work of elaboration, combination of existing elements 
formation of new facts, etc, the whole constituting what b properly 
termed ** progress.'* As the difficulties which it has to surmount 
increase, the more numerous and complex are the facts to be 
collected and combined. 

One of the most important factors in the progress of d^iltsatioc 
is indicated by the second law of evolution, corresponding to that 
of relativity — 1>. the law of the ''heterogony of end*. ' 
*'b #toi c yoa y This law, which is of the greatest psychological and 
•'•■^ ethical importance, is closely connected not only with 
that of relativity, but also necessarily with that of •• psychical 
resultants.*' Every creative synthesis brings about a change in the 
relations between its constituent elements, for it produces a nev 
fact not formerly contained in the latter which naturally t>ecome^ 
related to tho.se primitive components. The relations between the 
various contents of a psychical process are consequently continually 
changing. It is this which constitutes the *• hcterogony of end- 
or purposes." As every psychical content consists of >ubjccti\^ 
and objective elements — that is, of feelings and impulses and oc 
presentations — the latter constitute the ** purpose " or ob»ect 
towards which the former are directed. This ** purpose * i> roc 
always clear to consciousness. For example, in the ca.'^ c< 
the simple associations of presentations, or of certain partkulx' 
feelings, we do not distinguish the motive or pur|K>se of mental 
action. Yet such ultimate purpose always exists. In mary 
instances it rises out of the relations of the psychical eiCtner.tN 
in which case the relation of the several constituents <.f thr 
presentation is that of a correlated a)mpound of mcan^s for »hKh 
the product of the connection ap|)ears as the end' Ju>t a.^ nc« 

» Wundt, Outlines of Psyckolof^y, p. 326 foil. ; Etkik. } 36$ Ml ;Fn* ir. 
Vol. I., p. 265 foil.). The principle of hcterogony of ends is amply espooedfitf 
in the Utter work. 
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psychic facts are always the product of a new synthesis, so there 
are continually appearing new purposes, which are formed in the 
same way as resultants — ix, by means of the addition of new 
elements to those which existed before. A fact, therefore, which 
in a given psychical combination had only a secondary importance 
as a means, may under different circumstances become itself an end. 

This law, which may appear abstruse when formulated in 
psychological terms, is very simple if expressed in ordinary 
language. It may, for instance, be enunciated as follows : the end 
does not always produce the means, but the means oftener originate 
the end. Any object, idea, or fact, which may be of little or 
no importance for our present purposes, may subsequently become 
the object upon which, owing to the fact that new circumstances 
have wrought a change in our state of mind, we concentrate all our 
desires and efforts. We cannot, in the region of moral facts, keep 
a given end in view without ever deviating from it. They are not 
like physical phenomena, in which we can always (in theory) fore- 
see with certainty the final effects of a given cause ; with moral, 
aesthetic, historical, and psychical facts in general we foresee, on 
the contrary, only the general lines of their future development, 
and nothing more. Who can pretend to have accomplished 
any complicated series of actions according to a pre-established 
plan in which all these actions were present and fixed before- 
hand ? 

The manner in which our actions are developed and connected 
is oftenest fortuitous, very different effects being attributed to the 
same cause, according to circumstances which we are seldom in a 
position to foresee or to control. Our actions are severally inspired 
by a certain purpose, which we endeavour to effect. But in order 
to do so we have to employ a series of means, and must therefore 
accomplish a series of psychic processes, seeing that it is as such 
that means as well as the presentation of the end in view appear. 
These processes are so many psychic syntheses, and it con- 
stantly occurs that other presentations of new purposes arise 
out of these syntheses, so that the primitive object is modified 
or even changed entirely.^ In the case of a politician, an artist, a 
scientist, or a merchant, of all those, in fact, who aim at a given 
end, this substitution or modification of purpose takes place 
very frequently. Indeed, given a certain kind of psychic 
process, it may be said to occur always, though in a different 

* Wundt, Ethikf § 446—447. See also Fouill6e, L&uoluHan des idies forces^ 
Introduction, p. Ixzzvi. foil. 
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measure according to the greater or less complexity of the 
volitional acts. Thus in the evolution of the mental life in general, 
and especially of the moral life, there occurs a continual differentia- 
tion of purposes, which renders its study extremely complicated. 

This law of the heterc^ony of ends, which is accepted by all 
\^ ho consider that ethics should be founded upon psychological, and 
not purely biological principles, affords also a solution of the vexed 
question of free-will. Though every one of our moral actions is 
determined by another moral action, it cannot be said that they 
jire predetermined for all time, and that given a particular moral 
CAUse or motive, certain effects must necessarily and inevitably 
ibilow. "In order to prove," says Alfred Fouill6e,* " that the 
future can neither be deduced from nor limited by the past, we 
may quote the law formulated by Wundt, which is of the greatest 
importance both as regards ethics and metaphysics: the 
•* unforeseen " and " heterogonous " character of real effects as 
a>ntrasted with expected effects. This is what Wundt calls the 
" law of heterogony " as applied to acts of volition and their 
results. Every voluntary act produces consequences which are 
more or less in excess of the motives which have caused it. 
A man who has acted purely in accordance with his own personal 
ambition may bring about results which are useful not only to 
himself but to his country ; whilst another who has thought to 
render service to his country may do quite the contrary. Hence 
the law, recognised also by Schopenhauer and Hartmann, that 
the ultimate result of our actions has never in any case been 
the motive which has actuated them. Our power of prevision 
being so limited, we have no right to assign any limit to evolution. 
Moreover, seeing that neither the future effects of moral facts 
can be " deduced " from the causes with which they are con- 
nected, nor the ultimate effects of our volitional actions from 
the immediate effects, the result is a twofold character of in- 
definiteness in the future as compared with the present, which 
is actually known. This indeterminateness renders possible an 
intellectual and moral progress which no one can anticipate. 
Briefly, neither the annihilation nor the limitation of the world's 
moral progress can be the object of demonstration or even of 
clear conception. From which it follows that intellectual perfecti- 
bility will be, in one shape or the other, always indefinite, the 
fecundity of the mental universe, the world of ideas, being for 
us illimitable." 

1 Ibid, 
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Man is thus intellectually and morally free in the sense that no 
one can set a limit to, nor establish a precise direction for, his 
actions ; nor again, assuming that these actions are all caused by 
motives, is there anything to prevent his forming to himself new 
ones, with which to regulate his acts in the future. The formation 
of motives is indeed the most important fact of moral education, 
and no deterministic or materialistic theory will ever be able to 
prove that (subject to certain limitations, which are set by the 
wills of other individuals, the physical environment, individual 
physiological conditions, and other circumstances) the individual 
is not free to propose to himself certain ends, which, it is to be 
observed, are themselves the outcome of psychological syntheses. 
The only way to solve the question of " free will " is therefore 
to make a sharp distinction between mechanical and psychical 
causality, and to have a clear notion of the nature and limits of 
the latter.^ 

The last of the laws of psychical evolution is the one which 

corresponds to the law of " psychical contrast," and which Wundt 

.^ , , calls the law of " evolution by means of contrast." * 
TI16 l&w of 

"erointioii It has reference especially to feelings, and consequently 
^^"^ to the volitional processes which issue directly from 

them, seeing that those psychical facts, which are mainly subjective 
in character, depend chiefly upon contrast. This law is also an 
application of the corresponding psychical law of relativity to 
historical and social phenomena. When our actions are dominated 
by certain motives and we endeavour to attain a particular end, the 
prolonged effort may gradually change the feelings which accom- 
pany our actions in such a way as to cause us to do something 
of a totally different character from what we have been doing 
hitherto. As, however, this law is connected with the laws of the 
increase of psychical energy and of the heterogony of ends, it is 
not to be supposed that it has an unconditional value and that it 
can absolutely govern the development of conscious life. On the 
contrary, it has a special value only in the case of certain elements 
of consciousness, seeing that, taken as a whole, the psychic life does 
not present a succession of contrasts but of similar phases. The 
law of evolution by contrast, says Wundt, ** shows itself in the 

> See Wundt, Ethik^ p. 467 foil. As regards the law of heterogony of 
purposes, see Masci, Logica, p. 506 foil, and // materialismo psicofisico e la 
doUrina del paralleUsmo^in psicologia, p. 126 foil. Seethe instances brought 
forward by Tarde in his book Lts lois de timitoHon^ p. 174 foil. 

• Wundt, Outlines of Psychology, p. 327. 
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mental devdopment of the individual, partly in a purely indt>idoa: 
way within shorter periods of time, and partly in certain universal 
regularities in the relation of various periods of life." Hence it has 
been often observed that the temperaments which predominate in 
the various stages of life present certain contrasts. Thus the faci^ 
excitability of infancy changes into the sentimental and often 
melancholy disposition of youth, when impressions are sk>v:y 
elaborated and tenaciously retained ; and this again changes into 
the frame of mind of manhood, which is generally prone to quick 
and energetic resolutions and actions ; finally and by gradual 
steps passing into that of old age, with its inclination towards 
contemplative repose. The principle of contrast is, however, moct 
apparent in history and in social life than in the individual* and 
manifests itself in the sequence of mental tendencies and in the 
effect they have on social and political evolution, civilisation, and 
customs. As the principle of the heterogony of purposes has 
a particular value for ethical life, so evolution by contrast has its 
main importance in the province of history.^ 

Many examples might be adduced of this succession of his- 
torical periods, dominated by contrasting modes of feeling. One 
which is very well known and is comparatively recent is the period 
of reaction, monarchical and clerical in politics, romantic in 
literature, and idealistic in philosophy, which took place at the 
beginning of the nmcteenth century, against the Jacobinical anii 
Revolutionary ideas, and the classic and academic st>'le of the 
eighteenth. Another reactionary period which is especially 
remarkable in the history of philosophy, but which had its etftcv 
on art, literature, and politics, is the materialistic and natura.- 
istic reaction uhich followed upon the period of the >:rca: 
German philn^ophic systems, and has been called by ^ome the 
"period of philosophic romanticism." This school has i>roducr\i 
in our d.iy an idealistic reaction which is making: itself increasing: a 
felt in philosophy, art, politics, and social questions, among thi*^ t- 
whom purely materialistic and economic theories arc bc^tr-*:r^ 
to prove themselves unsatisfactory. 

Thus, if wc ^o back along the course of histor>*, we cv>cDt 
across frequent examples of such contrasts : the humanistic (vrioc 
which follows Uj)on the Middle A^jcs, the Middle .Ages which foil- * 
upon I'aj^anism. and so forth. As \\ undt s;iys, these chanj^n^ cc 
not occur all at once, but go through a gradual pre|>aration. urt:', 
having arrived at a certain maturity, they manifest them^h-e^ « :h 
* Wundt. /or. at Also Ij>iik, Vol. IL. chap. lu. p. 3S3 loU. 
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such suddenness that superficial observers are induced to believe 
them to be spontaneously generated, an error closely connected 
with the other of subdividing history into periods limited by certain 
dates corresponding to the events which most clearly distinguish 
one era from another. This law of " psychical contrast " further 
furnishes an explanation of the limitations of the laws of *' increase 
of psychical energy " and of " indefinite progress." The reactions 
towards certain ideas noticeable during given historical periods are 
like stoppages in the continual evolution of history, and are often 
interpreted as an absolute retrogression, a fact which originated, 
as we have seen, the theory of " historical recurrences." The law of 
"psychical contrast," however, as already said, is not to be con- 
sidered alone, but in connection with that of the " increase of 
psychical energy " and that of the " heterogony of ends." 

Seeing that these principles are mental laws, they cannot possess 
the same character of precision as physical laws. They may 
rather be said to be general forms of psychical evolution, and as 
a natural consequence they are not formulated alike by all con- 
temporary psychologists. An instance of this diversity of nomen- 
clature may ^je seen in the case of the law of relativity, which 
Wundt has endeavoured to determine with great precision in its 
various bearings. Similarly, two contemporary writers, Tarde and 
Baldwin, assign great importance to the laws of imitation and 
invention, which in psychical evolution correspond to the biological 
laws of heredity and of variations. Mankind receives from pre- 
ceding generations a heritage of ideas, feelings, and impulses, which 
it preserves and hands on, not by acts of conscious volition, but 
through imitation, which acts continually upon the mental growth 
of individuals. This is, in our opinion, only a different way of 
formulating the law by which the increase of psychic energy finds 
its limit in the necessity for old forms of consciousness to disappear 
before new ones come upon the scene. It is therefore a law of 
limitation. On the other hand, imitation is itself always a relative 
fact. Absolute psychical imitation is not possible, not even in the 
form of animal instinct, which is the nearest approach to mechanical 
repetition.^ Again, imitation has its contrast in invention, which 
corresponds to creative synthesis. For invention represents 
originality, spontaneity, individual variation, and manifests itself, 
like the creative synthesis, in simple forms of perception and 
feeling, finding its highest expression in the creations of artistic, 
scientific, religious, and social genius. Genius, therefore, marks the 

* See Ardigd, L unitd della coscienza^ chap, vi., p. 131 foil. 
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now note some of the arguments in favour of and against that 
theory.* 

It is a fact that in political history, in the history of social and 
religious institutions, of literature and art, and in that of science 
and philosophy, periods occur now and then the circumstances of 
which are so similar to those of preceding periods as to induce the 
belief that they are repetitions. Savants, historians, and phili^ 
logists, who are generally the most convinced upholders of the 
theory that nihil sub sole novi^ arc fond of making these com* 
parisons and of noting the points in common between ditTercn: 
historical, social, or literary periods ; and they often succeed in 
making them appear worthy of serious consideration. Ne\T7* 
theless, an unbiassed examination will prove that such compari^r.^ 
are mostly superficial, and fail to penetrate to the spirit which 
animates the historical or artistic phenomena which they happen 
to have under consideration. Language itself, which preserves U^ 
us the most exact record of past events, is often a cause of crrar : 
for the words which compose it, though apparently unchanged ^^ 
to their external form, may, in the course of time, have beconc 
radically changed as to their inner meaning and psychoid igxil 
content, whilst of course the same phonetic form, passing from u-c 
language to another, may have assumed an entirely new >en«e' 
Language here resembles social institutions, which may. opec:^! y 
amongst certain peoples, preserve their original outward fi*rr:v 
while the spirit that animates them is entirely transformcti.^ 
What has been said of language holds also of the other mc^r.^ 
of expression used by man, such as monuments, works c>f a;:, 
and so forth, of which the historical interpretation is even nv. re 
difficult. Thus, when in historical memoirs we come across 
phrases similar to those with which we are in the habit c4 
expressing certain ideas and feelings, we are easily led to 
attribute to them a meaning approaching much ck^ser to the 
one with which we arc familiar than to that which they urt^ir.- 
ally bore. 

Psychological interpretation, which should constitute the h:i;hc»: 
part of historical and philological research, is con>equently \cr> 

' In Italy this theory was formuUtrd b>' Ctiusepfie Ferrari in hit wi«k /^ 
Uona *iri prriodi poUtu 1 \ 1 874 ». Ser C Cantuiii, <# Ffrran m S7S « 

' Sec Paul, Pnmcif*tem tirr Spnt<k^fSihi^Mtf iJiui edit iSiiOi. J lie ad y ij-t'^rC. 

' It IS %vrll knoun how the Knghsh )>eu|»le arr teiiacioua oi ti^e trad:Axai 
external lorma ul their public life, uhereas tta »|tirit i» iir.tinua:i> l^M 
renewed. 
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difficult, and this difficulty not unfrequently gives rise to superficial 
or inexact historical comparisons, though the slightest consideration 
will enable us to see the extreme improbability of the same cir- 
cumstances repeating themselves in politics or in the history of 
civilisation. For science, history and society are two abstract 
notions which serve to indicate an aggregate of human events 
or a more or less numerous conglomeration of individuals living 
together and related in certain ways to one another. In reality, 
however, we only have individuals and facts produced by indi- 
viduals alone ; so that all the phenomena which go by the name 
of historical or social phenomena are really nothing but psychical 
manifestations of individuals. Now, if we consider how con- 
sciousness is constituted, we shall easily be convinced that it 
is never to be found exactly alike in different individuals, for 
its component factors are highly complex, and every individjual 
has his own psychical aptitudes which differentiate him more 
or less profoundly from other individuals. And if this is the 
case with individuals living in the same epoch and belonging 
to a certain form of society, the differences will be all the 
greater in individuals belonging to different periods and different 
social conditions. For, besides the primitive, original energy to be 
found in every individual, there are other elements connected with 
the environment in which he lives which vary naturally from age 
to age. 

The objection might perhaps be made that this is a vicious 
circle ; for if individuals vary with changing historical and social 
conditions, and, on the other hand, these conditions are said to be 
ultimately produced by the individuals, no proof is afforded thereby 
that these conditions must necessarily be subject to change. This 
objection, however, is easily answered. Society being composed of 
individuals, the latter originate conditions which must necessarily 
react not only upon the individuals of a given period, but also upon 
those who come after, so that as mankind progresses, intellectual 
and moral conditions become more complex, and the repetition of 
a given fact more difficult. Thus if we compare, for example, 
England of to-day with the Roman Empire, the analogy is very 
imperfect, for the state of culture and the character of mind of the 
English people are entirely different from those of the ancient 
Romans. The same may be said of the analogies that are some- 
times pointed out between the present social movement and the 
origin of Christianity ; or between the so-called anti-materialistic, 
or idealistic, reaction and the clerical and legitimist reaction of the 
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beginning of the nineteenth century. These are all very soperfida! 
comparisons, which do not go beyond certain formal and external 
resemblances. If we examine the consciousness of an indiridoal 
of the present day, wc find a number of elements which either did 
not exist at all in the consciousness of one living a centur>- ago. or 
only existed potentially. Scientific progress and the coatiniul 
evolution of moral tendencies and of the less important factors which 
concern individuals forming a community*, react upon the indi\-idualSb 
and are the reason why every generation is, as to the average of its 
components, different from its predecessors. It must be nocctl 
moreover, that the continual growth of the general patrimony c^ 
ideas, feelings, and experiences renders the individual ps>-chic Uic 
more complex, and endows it with a multitude of elements \*arKNtsiy 
associated and combined, and that as a consequence there is an 
increase of individual differentiation, which is the result of diversity 
of aptitude to combine and associate those elements. It t^ 
notorious, indeed, that where there is less complexity of elementiw 
individual character is also less marked ; so that the higher one 
rises in the organic and consequently in the psychic scale, the more 
individualities are accentuated. This fact precludes still mtKt 
effectively the probability that an aggregate of historical and sccmI 
phenomena will repeat itself with any degree of approximation t. 
the form in which it first appeared. The theory of recurrence i* 
the product of an entirely intcllectualistic point of view, which 
assigns very little importance to the subjective element^ of con- 
sciousness, considering psychical processes merely in the light of 
natural phenomena, of which the distinctive mark is the equivAlenoc 
of energy. But the Psycholog)* of to-day proves that even the 
simplest psychical compounds never present themselves twice in 
the same way, but arc in all cases the product of a new >ynthe^:^ 
./ fortiofivciTiy this be said of the complicated proce^^cs reprrscntCNi 
by historical and social facts. 

Kvcr>' manifestation of the individual and of the community i« 
therefore a novel fact, which increases the number of fact'* which 
have occurred.* The term ** increase of psychic energy ** mu^^t rx'^ 
lead one to sup(x>se that this increase is absolute and continual, t r 
it is necessary to bear in mind the difficulties it cnct>untcr^ Jiinn^ 
the evolution of consciousness. A continual increaNC of p^ychicx. 
energy would imply a mental life prucceding in a continual ch^r. 

» Wmult. in his Etkik. } 424 (Eng. tr. Vol. II. p. 181 1 ably ctx^Jutri ::*- 
Ihnny ol rvdiuiionist utilitananism. according to whu'h wc inhrnt mora: fw- 
•cntations together with the ilispo»itiocu of the nervous tyateqi. 
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without interruptions, so that all new facts form an addition to 
existing consciousness. But we have seen that the formation of 
new psychic processes involves the dissection of previous processes 
into their elements and their disappearance from consciousness. 
This disappearance of psychical facts from consciousness is what 
gives to the concept of psychical increase a very relative character. 
What we have, therefore, is not an increasing series of original 
ideas, feelings, and acts of volition, but mainly new combinations 
of old elements. This is the sense in which the gradual increase of 
psychic life is to be understood. Thus, when a novel idea is 
acquired by science, it remains subject to continual transformations, 
and may become associated with other elements, and consequently 
produce new ideas in its turn ; but the combinations are always 
between psychic elements, or compounds, so that the novelty is 
limited in all cases to a certain number of the former. Hence the 
circumstance observable in the individual as well as in the history 
of humanity, which is in marked contrast to the originality of 
individual, mental processes — viz. that even if a man be endowed 
with exceptional abilities, his work always contains a number of 
psychic elements and compounds, which existed before him and 
had already been elaborated and combined in the same way by 
others. Both in history and in the evolution of the individual 
there takes place a continual arrangement and rearrangement of 
the elements of culture. Though a given epoch continues, on the 
whole, the work of the preceding one, it often happens that many 
elements of the latter are lost, and that an apparent retrogression 
occurs. This was the case, for instance, in the passage from 
Antiquity to the Middle Ages. These transition periods, however, 
are always very slowly evolved, and are not noticed as such at 
the time ; it is only in the eyes of posterity that there seems to 
have occurred an abrupt change, to which they assign a given 
date. In the aggregate, however, the sum-total of ideas and 
tendencies may be considered to represent a real progress. On 
the other hand, facts, once divided into their elements, may 
never be combined again except in quite a different form, nor 
is it ever possible to reconstruct a harmonious concourse of 
circumstances exactly as it has been.^ Thus, the Middle Ages 
compared to Antiquity mark an undoubted progress, owing to 
such elements as the broader feeling of humanity and of social 

^ Carducci has a fine essay on the subject as applied to the history of letters, 
"Sullo svolgimento della letteratura nazionale" (see Opere di G, Carducci: 
Discorsi stand e Utterari'*). 
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equality, and the participation of a greater number of peoples in 
political life, which either did not previously exist or did not nuke 
themselves felt From several other points of view, on the oebcf 
hand, the Middle Ages lay far behind Antiquity, witness, far 
instance, the falling off in serenity and freedom of thought, and id 
the artistic sense. " Indefinite '* progress, therefore, as the humanists 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries imagined it mu^t br 
understood with these restrictions. The evolution of dWHsaboe 
follows a most irregular course, with interruptions, apparent retro- 
gressions, and sudden reactions, which arc all caused by the 
continual work of elaboration, combination of existing elements 
formation of new facts, etc, the whole constituting what is property 
termed "progress." As the difficulties which it has to surmom: 
increase, the more numerous and complex are the facts to br 
collected and combined. 

One of the most important factors in the progress of ci\*iIisatioR 
is indicated by the second law of evolution, corresponding to that 
_^ of relativity — i.e, the law of the "heterogony of endsi' 

This law, which is of the greatest psychological and 
ethical importance, is closely connected not only with 
that of relativity, but also necessarily with that of " p<ychica! 
resultants." Every creative synthesis brings about a change in the 
relations between its constituent elements, for it produces a nev 
fact not formerly contained in the latter which naturally beci:»R)e« 
related to those primitive components. The relations between the 
various contents of a psychical process are consequently continual^* 
changing. It is this which constitutes the "hcterogony of end* 
or purposes." As every psychical content consists of subjective 
and objective elements — that is, of feelings and impulses and o( 
presentations — the latter constitute the " pur|x>se " or ob<ct 
towards which the former are directed. This •• purpose * i* noe 
always clear to consciousness. For example, in the ca>e ^i 
the simple associations of presentations, or of certain partkul^ 
feelings, we do not distinguish the motive or purpose of mental 
action. Yet such ultimate purpose always e.xists. In ma-^y 
in>tanccs it rises out of the relations of the psychical elements 
in which case the relation of the several constituents of the 
presentation is that of a correlated compound of mcan% for mhkh 
the product of the connection appears as the end.' Ju^t a> ne« 

» Wiindt, Omtlitus of Psyckolof^y, p. 326 foU. ; Kiktk, f 265 foU. ;Er* C. 
Vol. I., p. 365 foil). The principle of bcterogony of ends ts amply ei 
in the latter work. 
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psychic facts are always the product of a new synthesis, so there 
are continually appearing new purposes, which are formed in the 
same way as resultants — ix, by means of the addition of new 
elements to those which existed before. A fact, therefore, which 
in a given psychical combination had only a secondary importance 
as a means, may under different circumstances become itself an end. 

This law, which may appear abstruse when formulated in 
psychological terms, is very simple if expressed in ordinary 
language. It may, for instance, be enunciated as follows : the end 
does not always produce the means, but the means oftener originate 
the end. Any object, idea, or fact, which may be of little or 
no importance for our present purposes, may subsequently become 
the object upon which, owing to the fact that new circumstances 
have wrought a change in our state of mind, we concentrate all our 
desires and efforts. We cannot, in the region of moral facts, keep 
a given end in view without ever deviating from it. They are not 
like physical phenomena, in which we can always (in theory) fore- 
see with certainty the final effects of a given cause ; with moral, 
aesthetic, historical, and psychical facts in general we foresee, on 
the contrary, only the general lines of their future development, 
and nothing more. Who can pretend to have accomplished 
any complicated series of actions according to a pre-established 
plan in which all these actions were present and fixed before- 
hand ? 

The manner in which our actions are developed and connected 
is oftenest fortuitous, very different effects being attributed to the 
same cause, according to circumstances which we are seldom in a 
position to foresee or to control. Our actions are severally inspired 
by a certain purpose, which we endeavour to effect. But in order 
to do so we have to employ a series of means, and must therefore 
accomplish a series of psychic processes, seeing that it is as such 
that means as well as the presentation of the end in view appear. 
These processes are so many psychic syntheses, and it con- 
stantly occurs that other presentations of new purposes arise 
out of these syntheses, so that the primitive object is modified 
or even changed entirely.^ In the case of a politician, an artist, a 
scientist, or a merchant, of all those, in fact, who aim at a given 
end, this substitution or modification of purpose takes place 
very frequently. Indeed, given a certain kind of psychic 
process, it may be said to occur always, though in a different 

' Wuadt, Ethikf § 446—447. See also Fouill^e, L&uoluHan des idies forces^ 
Introduction, p. Ixxxvi. foil. 
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measure according to the greater or less complexity of the 
volitional acts. Thus in the evolution of the mental life in gcner^ 
and especially of the moral life, there occurs a continual differertia- 
tion of purposes, which renders its study extremely complicated 

This law of the heterogony of ends, which is accepted by ali 
who consider that ethics should be founded upon psychological, and 
not purely biological principles, affords also a solution of the \-cxed 
question of free-will Though every one of our moral action^ \s 
determined by another moral action, it cannot be said that tho* 
are predetermined for all time, and that given a particular moral 
cause or motive, certain effects must necessarily and ine\-itabty 
follow. "In order to prove." says Alfred Fouill^,' •* that the 
future can neither be deduced from nor limited by the past, vc 
may quote the law formulated by Wundt, which is of the greatc»s 
importance both as regards ethics and metaphysics: the 
^ unforeseen " and " heterc^onous " character of real effects as 
contrasted with expected effects. This is what Wundt calU the 
" law of heterogony " as applied to acts of volition and tbetr 
results. Every voluntary act produces consequences which art 
more or less in excess of the motives which have caused :t 
A man who has acted purely in accordance with his own pcrsonil 
ambition may bring about results which are useful not imSy to 
himself but to his country ; whilst another who has thought t-.> 
render service to his country may do quite the contrar>'. Hence 
the law, recognised also by Schopenhauer and Hartmann. tha: 
the ultimate result of our actions has never in any case beer. 
the motive which has actuated them. Our power of prcvisior 
being so limited, we have no right to assign any limit to evolutior. 
Moreover, seeing that neither the future effects of moral fact^ 
can be " deduced " from the causes with which they are c^- 
nected, nor the ultimate effects of our volitional actions fron 
the immediate effects, the result is a twofold character of in- 
definitcness in the future as comi)ared with the proent, wbdi 
is actually known. This indcterminateness renders {x>s»iblc in 
intellectual and moral progress which no one can anticiiutc- 
Rricflv, neither the annihilation nor the limitation of the w«.€io « 
moral progre*is can be the object of demonstration or c\rri <i 
clear ctmception. Krom which it follows that intellectual pcncvt. 
bility will be, in one shape or the other, always indefinite, the 
fecundity of the mental universe, the world of ideas, beiri^ ix 
u> illimitable." 

I Ibid. 
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Man is thus intellectually and morally free in the sense that no 
one can set a limit to, nor establish a precise direction for, his 
actions ; nor again, assuming that these actions are all caused by 
motives, is there anything to prevent his forming to himself new 
ones, with which to regulate his acts in the future. The formation 
of motives is indeed the most important fact of moral education, 
and no deterministic or materialistic theory will ever be able to 
prove that (subject to certain limitations, which are set by the 
wills of other individuals, the physical environment, individual 
physiological conditions, and other circumstances) the individual 
is not free to propose to himself certain ends, which, it is to be 
observed, are themselves the outcome of psychological syntheses. 
The only way to solve the question of " free will " is therefore 
to make a sharp distinction between mechanical and psychical 
causality, and to have a clear notion of the nature and limits of 
the latter.^ 

The last of the laws of psychical evolution is the one which 

corresponds to the law of " psychical contrast," and which Wundt 

^^ , , calls the law of " evolution by means of contrast." * 
TlM law of 

•• eTointion It has reference especially to feelings, and consequently 
^^"^ to the volitional processes which issue directly from 

them, seeing that those psychical facts, which are mainly subjective 
in character, depend chiefly upon contrast. This law is also an 
application of the corresponding psychical law of relativity to 
historical and social phenomena. When our actions are dominated 
by certain motives and we endeavour to attain a particular end, the 
prolonged effort may gradually change the feelings which accom- 
pany our actions in such a way as to cause us to do something 
of a totally different character from what we have been doing 
hitherto. As, however, this law is connected with the laws of the 
increase of psychical energy and of the heterogony of ends, it is 
not to be supposed that it has an unconditional value and that it 
can absolutely govern the development of conscious life. On the 
contrary, it has a special value only in the case of certain elements 
of consciousness, seeing that, taken as a whole, the psychic life does 
not present a succession of contrasts but of similar phases. The 
law of evolution by contrast, says Wundt, ** shows itself in the 

' See Wundt, Ethik^ p. 467 foil. As regards the law of heterogony of 
purposes, see Masci, Logica^ p. 506 foil, and // materialismo psicofisico e la 
dottrina del paralUUsmo^in pstcologidt p. 126 foU. Seethe instances brought 
forward by Tarde in his book Les lais de t imitation^ p. 174 foil. 

• Wundt, Outlines of Psychology^ p. 327. 
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mental development of the individual, partly in a purely indi\idiul 
way within shorter periods of time, and partly in certain univcrol 
regularities in the relation of various periods of life." Hence it ha» 
been often observed that the temperaments which predominate in 
the various stages of life present certain contrasts. Thus the faa^ 
excitability of infancy changes into the sentimental and often 
melancholy disposition of youth, when impressions arc slowiy 
elaborated and tenaciously retained ; and this again change^ into 
the frame of mind of manhood, which is generally prone to quK^ 
and energetic resolutions and actions ; finally and by gradual 
steps passing into that of old age, with its inclination toM-ards 
contemplative repose. The principle of contrast is, however, mere 
apparent in history and in social life than in the individual, and 
manifests itself in the sequence of mental tendencies and in the 
effect they have on social and political evolution, civilisation, and 
customs. As the principle of the heterogony of purposes has 
a particular value for ethical life, so evolution by contrast has iti 
main importance in the province of history.* 

Many examples might be adduced of this succession of his- 
torical periods, dominated by contrasting modes of feeling. One 
which is very well known and is comparatively recent is the period 
of reaction, monarchical and clerical in politics, romantic in 
literature, and idealistic in philosophy, uhich took place at the 
beginning of the nhicteenth century, against the Jacobinical arvi 
Revolutionary ideas, and the classic and academic sktylc of the 
eighteenth. Another reactionary period which is especially 
remarkable in the history of philosophy, but which had its etfc^l'^ 
on art, literature, and politics, is the materiali>ttc and natural- 
istic reaction which followed upon the period of the >:rca! 
German phil«)«%ophic systems, and has been called by «^me the 
*' fieriod of pliilosciphic romanticism.*' This school has producrJ 
in our day an idealistic reaction which is making it^rlf incrcasin;^.^ 
felt in philosophy, art, fxilitics, and social questions, amnn^ thi'ttc :. 
whom purely materialistic and economic theories arc l)Cp;i!;r:r.; 
to prove themselves unsatisfactory. 

Thus, if wc ^o back along the course of history, we citDe 
across frequent examples of such contracts : the humanistic (<n .id 
which fiillowN Ujwri the Middle A^jes. the Middle .Aijcs uhich U*\\ * 
ui>on Paganism, and S(j forth. As \\ undt says, these chan^r* Ov' 
not occur all at once, but go through a gradual prc{>aratton. urr.'., 
having arrived at a certain maturity, they manifest themH:l\x> w th 
' \\un(it, ioc. ii/. Alto Ijf^tJt, Vol. 11., chap lu p- 3^2 Ml 
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such suddenness that superficial observers are induced to believe 
them to be spontaneously generated, an error closely connected 
with the other of subdividing history into periods limited by certain 
dates corresponding to the events which most clearly distinguish 
one era from another. This law of " psychical contrast " further 
furnishes an explanation of the limitations of the laws of *' increase 
of psychical energy " and of " indefinite progress." The reactions 
towards certain ideas noticeable during given historical periods are 
like stopps^es in the continual evolution of history, and are often 
interpreted as an absolute retrogression, a fact which originated, 
as we have seen, the theory of " historical recurrences." The law of 
"psychical contrast," however, as already said, is not to be con- 
sidered alone, but in connection with that of the " increase of 
psychical energy " and that of the " heterogony of ends." 

Seeing that these principles are mental laws, they cannot possess 
the same character of precision as physical laws. They may 
rather be said to be general forms of psychical evolution, and as 
a natural consequence they are not formulated alike by all con- 
temporary psychologists. An instance of this diversity of nomen- 
clature may ^je seen in the case of the law of relativity, which 
Wundt has endeavoured to determine with great precision in its 
various bearings. Similarly, two contemporary writers, Tarde and 
Baldwin, assign great importance to the laws of imitation and 
invention, which in psychical evolution correspond to the biological 
laws of heredity and of variations. Mankind receives from pre- 
ceding generations a heritage of ideas, feelings, and impulses, which 
it preserves and hands on, not by acts of conscious volition, but 
through imitation, which acts continually upon the mental growth 
of individuals. This is, in our opinion, only a different way of 
formulating the law by which the increase of psychic energy finds 
its limit in the necessity for old forms of consciousness to disappear 
before new ones come upon the scene. It is therefore a law of 
limitation. On the other hand, imitation is itself always a relative 
fact. Absolute psychical imitation is not possible, not even in the 
form of animal instinct, which is the nearest approach to mechanical 
repetition.^ Again, imitation has its contrast in invention, which 
corresponds to creative synthesis. For invention represents 
originality, spontaneity, individual variation, and manifests itself, 
like the creative synthesis, in simple forms of perception and 
feeling, finding its highest expression in the creations of artistic, 
scientific, religious, and social genius. Genius, therefore, marks the 
* See Ardigd, L unitd della coscienza^ chap, vi., p. 131 foU, 
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extreme point of psychical evolution^ which has its beginning: :n 
simple impulses and instinct. Tarde and Baldwin, on the other 
hand, have some profound and original observations concerning 
this psychical evolution, which, in conjunction with the la^^ 
formulated by Wundt, throw a strong light upon the peculiar 
character of psychical laws.' 

' See Baldwin's works often quoted above, also Tarde. Lis Urns dt timuiitu^, 
etc. The laws of imitation may, in a manner, be considered connected m::: 
what Ladd (Psychology, fp. 664 foil.) calls the *• Principle of SolidAntT ' 
which expresses the unification and con serration of psjrchic pfpceaaej is the 
individual consciousness. 



CHAPTER XI 

THE LAWS OF PSYCHOLOGY {Concluded) 

Our survey of the opinions of modern psychologists, such as 
Bain, Wundt, James, Hoffding, Stout, Baldwin, and Ladd, on the 
meaning of psychological laws, proves conclusively that they all 
agree upon one point — namely, that to determine and define the 
true character of conscious life, it is necessary to pay special atten- 
tion to its inner and subjective aspect, consisting in feeling and 
volition. Psychology, which was formerly intellectualistic, may 
now be said to be decidedly " volitionist" The laws of con- 
sciousness are substantially the laws of feeling and of volition. 
Is it possible, one may ask, to find a psychological principle to 
express the fundamental and typical qualities of this most 
characteristic portion of consciousness ? The attempt to find such 
a principle may be compared to that made by some mathematical 
physicists to reduce all mechanical laws to the law of '* least 
action." 

On a close examination of the above-mentioned psychological 
laws, we shall find that they all point to the purposeful character of 
T«ieoioffioai consciousness. In other words, that which distinguishes 
J^^^^j^jthem from mechanical principles is that they are always 
prineipiea. « teleological." This requires explanation. It would 
be a grave error to believe (as many have done) that in all our 
individual or social actions we always aim at the ultimate end which 
those actions are fitted to fulfil. The examples we have adduced 
in the case of the law of " heterogony of ends " have proved the 
contrary. Man, together with other conscious beings, has primarily 
in view the proximate end, which concerns him more closely, his 
life, like that of conscious beings in general, consisting of a continuous 
series of these proximate ends. Now, the inner or subjective 
aspect of this series of ends consists in a series of acts of attention 
upon which the individual concentrates all his will and his intelli- 
gence, but the prime motor of which is feeling. The individual 
always turns instinctively to that to which feeling attracts him, 

373 
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whatever form or degree this may assume. In this sen5e wt 
may speak of a psychical law of least action, which has nothing to 
do with the corresponding physical law, which contemplates only 
the fundamental fact of mechanical resistance, into which no con- 
scious element enters. Consequently it is a mistake on the pan 
of some psychologists to attempt to reduce this law to the prin- 
ciple of nervous resistance. According to these psychok>gists. the 
brain and the nervous system are normally in a state of inert- 
ness, and require to be roused by the action of outer stimuli, to 
which they are naturally inclined to oppose a resistance.' Thi^ 
theory is erroneous, because it takes no account of the subjcctiw 
and spontaneous elements of consciousness. The law of lea>t 
action, it has been observed, would be, in this sense, purely negative . 
whereas it is a law of unification and intensification, and at the 
same time also of limitation of consciousness, for the latter bccooics 
absorbed in a determined object, to the exclusion of all others 
except those most closely related to the one which occupies it at 
the moment' This explains a number of very remarkable facts in 
the hi.story of thought and of human intercourse. The history 
of language and of the formation of concepts is a clear proof of it. 
Mankind all over the world has not indicated the same thinp 
by the same terms, because, according to their different mode 
of feeling, different peoples have given more weight to one 
element than to another. A similar explanation may be gmn 
of the differences of individual and social manners and cuiitocns^ 
and of the progressive changes of the various languages, in all 
of which there is a constant law of economy. The form rmcs 
much less than the substance, and the latter may be radically 
transformed, while the former remains almost the same. The reason 
is that both the individual and the species follow involuntarily 
a method consonant with their feelings of repugnance towards any 
effort not directly connected with the issue at stake.' In all ca>cs, 
in fact, the primary source of intellectual and moral evolutitm i^ 

* This idea is, amongst ochers, upheld by G. Ferrero, ** L*tiieftie OKiiUte ct U W« 
du moindre effon " {Retm€ pkiUsppkiqut, February. 1894) ; but it wmt ongcvairii 
byC. Lombroao). 

* See W. R Boyce-Gibaon't intereatioK article '* The Principle oC Lcsat Actaoa 
as a Fijrchological l^nciple" {Mtmd, October, 1900). 

* See. concerning the law of economy. James, TiU PrtmafUs 4/ /*j 
pp. 1S8. 33V— 240, And PsyckahgY* p. MS* Cornelius, i*3y<koi^uMis 
watenMtkmfi, p. K4. It was more amply expounded, though m a 
intellectualtstic sense, by R. Avenariua. in his Fkihim^if ali iMmJttm 

mmck dim Primdp iit kkim^m Kr^fbmmiut (Leipsic, \t7t\ 
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feeling, governed by the law of least action, which might be more 

aptly called the law of "greatest advantage.** 

Now that we have examined the " laws of Psychology," it is 

natural to ask what value they possess, in what sense they should 

^ , ^ be understood, and what are their points of contact and 
Value of 

piyohoiogicai similarity with, and also of divergence from, physical 
^^"^ laws? It is an indisputable fact that the consideration 

in which the physical and natural sciences are held in our time has, 
little by little, brought about the conviction that there is no science 
but natural science, and that the latter, in its various manifestations 
of physical, chemical, and biological science, represents the acme of 
scientific knowledge. This opinion has gained ground, notwith- 
standing that biolc^y in general and physiology in particular are 
still very far from having attained that degree of accuracy and 
certainty which has been reached by pure physics and chemistry. 
Physiologists, however, exhibit generally an absolute faith in the 
future result of their researches, so that they often take hypotheses 
for proven facts, and do not hesitate to explain by means of 
physiological laws the inmost nature of psychical processes. 
Nevertheless, if it is desirable for physiologists and histolc^sts in 
general to observe greater caution in their methods, it cannot be 
denied that there exists no theoretical difficulty in reducing even 
the most complex biological phenomena to the same general Uws 
as all other physical phenomena ; and though the time for this may 
still be remote, it is no less to be hoped that the continual progress 
of physiology and histology may bring this about, and that the 
notion of the mechanism of life may, from a theoretical proposition 
become an accepted fact. Briefly, all that constitutes a natural 
phenomenon, whether it be a physical, or a chemical, or a vital 
process, is dominated by the same laws of physical energy, and this 
uniformity of laws is becoming daily more apparent, the whole 
natural world appearing as a connected whole, governed by fixed 
and immutable mechanical laws.^ 

It is therefore natural that this marvellous unity of conception 
attained by natural philosophy should have brought about a wide- 
spread conviction that, taking science for certain and demonstrable 
knowledge, having an absolute value for all men in all ages, no 
form of science is possible without it. But the nineteenth century 

> This mechanical conception of the physical world is not to be shaken by the 
attempt of certain contemporary spiritualistic philosophers (such as Boutroux, 
Renouvier, and others above quoted), who wish per contra to introduce the notion 
of liberty into physical phenomena. 
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has seen the rise of new branches of study, which have made 
themselves independent of the philosophical sciences from which 
they sprang, and have led to results which are not to be con- 
founded with those of the physical sciences. This has taken pUct 
simultaneously with and under the influence of the progress of 
physical and biological science, and those new sciences, which ha%T 
come to be added to Philosophy, Art, and Religion, have been 
termed "moral," or, according to a German expression, uhicb 
makes the antithesis to the science of nature more apparent 
"sciences of the mind" {GeisieswissenscJia/Un), It is needless to 
insist upon the development during the nineteenth centur>' of 
History, Philology, and the social sciences in general, such as Polib* 
cal Economy, Statistics, Law, and Sociology. All these sciences 
now form a complete system which is distinct from the natorai 
sciences, principally owing to the fact that their object is not 
physical phenomena, but the creations of human consciousness, siidi 
as history, works of art and literature, social institutions, the pro- 
duction and circulation of wealth, and the principles of jurispni- 
dencc.^ What is the nature of all these branches of study, and bov 
do they differ from the sciences of physical phenomena, of art. 
philosophy, or religion ? For a long time it was not easy to give 
an answer to this question, owing to the confusion between socne of 
the moral sciences and art or philosophy. A solution appears 
more possible when we consider the moral sciences in their relatioci 
to Psychology, which may be considered the most general and 
fundamental science of the mind, the others being special fornix oi 
it. What, in fact, are the phenomena which form the object of 
the moral sciences but products of consciousness ? And what 
other science than Psychology studies the products of cimsciou*- 
ness ? Psychology, therefore, should be to the -science^ of the 
mind's phenomena — ^r^. history and sociology' — what 'general phy-^ic* 



* The most complete study of this system of sciences ucdcr ccftain 
principles is thit of Wundt, in the second part of the second voiuoie ci tA 
I^gik, entitled "Die Logik der Geistesuissenschaften " (i^)>. to thr £nc 
cttition of this work (1883) the portion dedicated to the moral sciences ir»s s«ct 
smaller. See also Sifo^art, fjOgi<^ (Vol. \\^ I'art 111. I; and W. Ihlther. /.*•• 
Ititumg m du CteisteswisstnsckafUn (xWi"^ of which only the first rotomr has 
appeared). As regards the social sciences more es|>et*ial!y. see LudiAif Stna^ 
/>!/• Sozialt Frage im lAckU der PkilosopkU (Stitttgart. |8«>7>, whtch ctwUfcrss *3 
exhaustive discussion of the character and methods of the social Kieoors =t 
rrlation to Psychology. On the development of these science^s, »e« «y 
" Sull odiemo svilup|>o delle scienze storiche e soctali ' {KnnsU /At/, m 
July. 1898). 
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or mechanics is to those of nature. This truth was a long time in 
forcing itself upon philosophy, for, on the one hand, the moral 
sciences had not yet attained their present degree of development, 
so that the necessity of a synthesis was not yet felt ; and, on the 
other hand. Psychology has only lately emerged from a state of 
uncertainty concerning its objects and its methods and the place 
it ought to occupy in the general system of sciences. Now, however, 
that our ideas have undergone a change, philosophers and students 
of the sciences of mind are endeavouring to place the latter upon 
a sound psychological basis, though it must be remembered that 
this " psychological " tendency of the moral sciences meets still 
with no little opposition. The principal argument brought forward 
against it is that the object of Psychology is the study of the 
processes of consciousness in the individual, whereas the facts 
which are studied by the moral sciences generally, and by the 
historical and social sciences in particular, are manifestations 
possessing primarily a collective and social character. This 
argument, however, is of little value in that it neglects that 
very important branch of Psychology which studies the first 
manifestations of social consciousness, such as language, myths, 
manners and customs, aesthetic efforts, etc., and which is a com- 
bination of the individual and comparative method. There is, 
moreover, a circumstance which, however self-evident it may appear, 
is sometimes lost sight of — viz. that the community is composed of 
individuals, and can therefore contain no psychical elements which 
do not exist in the individuals of which it is composed. It may* 
however, be argued that the same holds good in the case of 
biological phenomena, which, though made up of the same 
elements as are found in inorganic phenomena, present, neverthe- 
less, entirely different characteristics. This is indeed the case, 
but it is also argued that biolc^ical phenomena may be reduced to 
the same laws as chemical and physical phenomena; and in the 
same way the processes of social consciousness may be traced back 
to the laws of individual processes. Moreover, whilst physical and 
chemical phenomena may occur in a simple form, entirely distinct 
from the complex form they assume in the organism, there exist 
no purely individual processes of consciousness. Psychical evolu- 
tion in an individual, considered as severed from all connection with 
other individuals, is a mere abstraction which has no foundation in 
fact Man has always lived in communion with his kind, and his 
intellectual and moral evolution has always been accomplished, and 
is still accomplishing itself by means of his binding relations with 
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other human beings. The individual consciousness of to^iay is 
consequently the result of. a lengthy social evolution, nor cah «t 
even imagine that it could have developed itself, in defiance of aC 
biological necessities, in a state of perfect isolation. The stxia! 
instinct, moreover, is to be found also in animals, and is one of the 
strongest in man. 

Individual Psychology is therefore the product of an ••abstnctioa' 
by means of which the student considers the psychical tndiirkluaL 
as existing by himself, irrespective of the real conditions of life 
and adapts the real contents of consciousness to the require- 
ments of a general scheme. A great part of the contents of o«r 
consciousness consists of facts, which come within the domaia 
of the moral sciences, being either social, or historical, or ^rsthrtK, 
or juridical, or economic. Psychology, by an abstraction, is ab> to 
sever these psychical processes from their concrete n)anifessat>XH 
and to form them into concepts, such as the concept of lopcal 
thought, of emotion, of will, and so forth. It proceeds, in fact, Uke 
the science of mechanics, which, taking the concrete forms of the 
phenomena of matter as a starting-point, arrives at a conceptioQ cf 
motion in the abstract. Without the help of such a process of ab- 
straction the moral sciences could never have existed. How con^ 
the historian, for instance, study political and ci\-il events by them- 
selves, if he could not make abstraction from all the other wciaL 
economic, artistic, religious events, with which they arc alwa\% corv 
nectcd in real life ? By a similar abstraction the political 
considers only economic facts, and so with all the moral 

The objection taken to the psychological school is consequentNr 
of little value, resting as it does on the assumption that indtvxiiia! 
Psychology as a science has for its object concrete facts* dtstifKt 
from social facts ; whereas it is the latter which form its rtal 
starting-point. This cuts the ground from all the theories whic^ 
sei>arate individual Psychology from the sociological study di 
mankind, and aim at exempting -the historical and moral science* 
from all dc|)endencc on psychological laws, either reducing thc?^ 
to the biok)gical method, or denying them all power to gi^t a 
causal explanation of the facts which they study, and considers^: 



' One of the most pronounced adversaries of the psrcholofeiral 
amongst mo'lrrn soriohigist*. i^ r>iirkhrim. Ser his book l^% rr^Ui dt tt 
mr/Aot/r sotiithj^i'fUf (especially Vol II.. chap. \\ \. The tlcj»endenc* of sno^fa^pcal 
U|>on psycholii|;M-aI laus and the im|H>rtance of a)»9traitioii in the scirrtiA «r«:v 
o( moral (arts is well ex(M»unde«l by Simmel in a |»aper " Le |«ft4iAe9- iftr 4 
•ociolo^ie," which appeared in the /inmt de w%4tapkysiqui (t^) and <icSrr 
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them "sciences of mere fact." Nothing is to be observed in 
historical and social facts which has not its precise counterpart 
in individual Psychology, as was illustrated by the complete 
parallelism which we found to exist between the psychical laws 
of the individual and those of the community. Thus the argu- 
ment brought forward by these authors to prove that historical 
facts cannot be reduced to the laws of Psychology, seeing that 
they have a character of continual novelty and can never be foreseen^ 
appears to be of little value when we consider that all psychic 
facts, even the simplest, possess that same character, and that 
the law of "creative synthesis" and of "invention" rules all the 
productions of consciousness.^ 

The importance of psychological laws is palpable, for upon 
them depends the solution of numerous problems of capital im- 
portance in life, and they form the basis of the philosophy of the 
mind — ix, of Ethics, ^Esthetics, Law, and Religion. So long as we 
are unable to give to the philosophy of the mind a foundation of 
precise law, such as exists for natural philosophy, it cannot be said 
to form a solid branch of learning, independent of the fluctua- 
tions and vicissitudes of individual opinions. It cannot, indeed, be 
denied that the laws of morality and aesthetics are incapable of 
demonstration with the exactness and precision of physical and 
mathematical theorems, and that, owing to this fact, there are 
many who conclude that they have no objective value, and that 
each individual can do as he pleases with regard to them, according 
to the principle that what is convenient is good, and that what 
pleases is beautiful. After the failure of the attempts of certain 
philosophers to subject moral facts to the laws of natural causality,. 
many tiiought themselves justified in being thus sceptical as to 
the possibility of ever reducing them to any law whatsoever. They 
consequently denied the possibility of any form of science outside 
the science of material phenomena and of mathematical abstrac- 
tions, and gave up the attempt to find a positive foundation for 
the moral life. Whence the assertion that science does not satisfy 
tiie ideal requirements of humanity, and the declaration (made 
with more or less conviction and sincerity) that religion alone can 
fulfil this condition.* The only possible way of solving this much- 

' Amongst these authors we must quote Rickert, Die Greusen der Naiursinnen- 
tchaftUchen Begriffsbildung and KuUurwissenschaft und N<iturwissenschaft\ 
Windelband, Geschichte und N(Uurwtssenscha/t\ Gumplowicz, Stein. See 
my criticism upon these theories in "Psychology and History" (The Monist^ 
January, 1902). 

' Concerning the importance of the moral sciences as regards ethical life and 
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debated question is, first of ali, to be clear concerning the meaning 
of the word *' science.*' If the term be understood to mean phy«kal 
science alone, there is every reason to say that its laws cannot «<n^ 
alone to regulate moral life ; but if it is used to indicate not 00I7 
the sciences of nature but those of the mind as well, these reason* 
fall to the ground Nevertheless, it is reasonable to ask vhether 
the laws of the mind have a universally recognised value ? whether. 
in regard to moral as in regard to physical phenomena, there 
exists a consensus of opinion on fundamental questions ? Thu :« 
a serious problem, which deserves a careful answer. 

We have seen that psychological lau^s, whether thoc d 
"relation" or of *' psychical evolution,** are founded upon daa 
obtained by contemporary Psycholog>'. The application ci the 
experimental method, the results of ethical Psycholog>- and <i 
the various moral sciences, the observation of pathological cases. 
all this has enabled Psychology to formulate with ^oflBckoe 
precision the mode of evolution of conscious processes. The 
experimental method has, moreover, established, by means of the 
law of relativity, several almost mathematically accurate relatioaA 
between the various states of consciousness ; and psychoiofpcal 
synthesis and analysis have revealed themselves as facts wbdi 
control the whole conscious life in all its forms. In thi« var 

• 

conscious processes have come to be regarded as po-^^*e%sin( i 
physiognomy specially their own, which prevents us from a>^mij:* 
ing them to the phenomena of matter. This special character » 
briefly indicated by the term "qualitative" applied to p^^xhicx 
phenomena, whereas physical phenomena are ** quantitati^-c" It 
is imi)ossible, therefore, to compare those two series of (acu 
which, though indivisible, follow their own special law^ Tbe 
processes of consciousness cannot be reduced to quantitative 
measurements, any more than Weber s law can determine a ;^yaL 
sensation as a standard of measurement for other >eTbatK«ts^ 
If this is not possible for sensations, which are all directly 
produced by external impressions, it is still less po&stbk ir> tbe 
case of feelings and of free and voluntary impulses, which depeni 
in a great measure on a complexity of subjective circumstance. 

The excellence of the sciences of nature consists in their 'istt- 
sri'in^ " capacity, owing to which they are enabled to e*tabi:r*ii 
beforehand, and generally with mathematical precision, tbe 

9( irncr in grnrral, see Dilthej. EimMhmg im die GtisUswissfmuk^/^rm^ p. ^w^ 
Wundt, Logik, VoL U., Van U., v- SV 
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remotest effects of a physical cause. This is completely wanting in 
the case of Psychology and of the moral sciences. Thus, whereas 
the physical sciences can follow a "progressive" method, which 
consists in deducing the effects which will follow upon a given 
cause taken as a starting-point. Psychology and the sciences of 
the mind must content themselves with a "regressive" method, 
which consists in the contrary process of selecting effects as a 
starting-point whence to discover the cause.^ Mill had perceived 
this " inverted " order of historical and social analysis ; but his 
conclusion was that, when . the causal nexus of events has been 
found by means of that process, it is easy to prove that that 
particular choice of cause and effect was the only possible and 
necessary one. This is a mistaken conclusion which was quite 
natural in 1843, when Mill wrote his System of Logic^ for at 
that time modern psychological and moral studies were in their 
infancy. At the present day it is inadmissible, for enough light 
has been thrown upon the inner nature of the processes of con- 
sciousness to establish the fact that no psychical effect can be foretold 
from the causes known to be connected with it Mill's idea had 
too empirical and provisional a character to form a part of any 
philosophic system. In accepting the inverse deductive process as 
the only one possible, he was guided solely by the fact that the 
causality of moral processes is for the present, owing to their 
immense complexity, extremely difficult to establish; but he did 
not exclude the possibility that in a distant future this might be 
done.* The existence of an essential difference can no longer 
be denied, nor can it be claimed that Psychology and the moral 
sciences will ever arrive at an exact prevision of the future effects 
of a psychic fact. 

In the case of physical causality we have as a fundamental 
pre-supposition the quantitative equivalence of phenomena, what- 
ever different forms they may assume. It is for this reason that 
they cannot be explained except by means of the concept of 
" matter " — that is, of a permanent substratum, which has no 
formal determination — a concept which is purely hypothetical 
and which finds its warrant only in the peculiar character of 
physical phenomena. In the case of psychical causality, on the 
contrary, we do not require this hypothetical conception, con- 
sciousness being sufficient in itself, insomuch as it possesses an 

' It must be borne in mind, however, that induction is an essential process 
also in the case of natural sciences. 

> See Mill's Logic, Vol. II., Bk. VI., chap. z. 
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actual value which has not to be referred to any ps>xhical subsunot 
underlying the phenomenon. Consciousness, moreover, i> i 
^ qualitative " fact comparable only to facts of its own kind, and 
not susceptible of the same kind of measurement as phy^kii 
phenomena. A qualitative, ethical, or aesthetic value can ncrcr 
be measured according to quantitative rules. To entertain «o 
ingenuously materialistic a notion would be quite incompatib« 
with the progress of science and with the modem critical spent 
which refuses to allow the assimilation of two such profoundr 
different species of phenomena as the natural and the roonl- 
Psychical facts exhibit a form of causality; but the ** causes* 
we here meet with are not mechanical, but ** final " causei 
When there is an " end ** or purpose, there is volition, conscioiB* 
ness, and consequently ''liberty." It is therefore absolute^ 
impossible to subject conscious processes to quantitati^x measore^ 
ments, and still more impossible to adapt mathematical fomiolc 
to them, except in a purely general way. The forms of * port 
magnitude" cannot be applied to psychic processes except in a 
very limited measure, as auxiliary methods and in an entirdj 
provisional and secondary manner; nor is it possible to binU 
general psychological laws upon them. A great dtscovety 
appeared to have been made with Quetelet's so-called lav of 
" large numbers." This, however, really explained nothing, seeing 
that social phenomena are the product of a great number A 
individual wills, which cannot in any sense be subjected tc 
mathematical calculations. The " law of large numbers "* rcducei 
itself therefore, as others have already noted, to a purely »uti»t:- 
cal method, very useful in collecting data for Ps>xholo^' :c 
explain.' It is also in vain that the hope is entertained by 
some,* owing to a wrong interpretation of Weber'* lam-, thi! 
rsychology will some day discover laws on a par with those •< 
(jalilco, Copernicus, Meyer, and HcImholt2, in the field (if natun. 



I \Vc have already seen that even by substituting the concept ol "e» 
for that of ** matter.*' as some would do (for instance. Ottwaldl, the pnm-ipir m 
a fixed substratum underlying the changes of phenomena renains unto n c h wl 

* See KUmelin's cnticism of this ** Uw " m his lecture abore qw«v4 
** LVt>er dm IWgnff eines soctalen Gesetxes " {,Re*Un umd Au/iOiM^. p 1 ML . 

* Kit)i>t, for instame, who says- ** Dans ces demif^res anneeac 00 tctf 
ef1i»ne de sfiumrttre les actea ptychologiques au rontri'*le prects de la 
Voila en deux mots ce qui se trouve dans des miUiers de bvrr*. 
dissertations ou expenenres; une masse immense de laits qui atteod e»A«t 
ion Kepler ou son Newton " {La psytkoic^u amg/oise t,pmUm/mmmf. yd edi 
lyul. lutroductiui\. p. uxiiiJ. 
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phenomena. Psychologists who refuse to resign themselves 
to the thought that Psychology, though possessing all the 
characteristics of a science, is not founded upon the principles of 
the natural sciences, might as well join those who are still of 
the opinion that the manifestations of the " soul " should not 
be the object of scientific study, and that to religion alone, and 
metaphysics, it is reserved to penetrate into those mysteries in- 
accessible to scientific research.^ The conclusion is that all attempts 
which may be made to derive the laws of consciousness from 
those of the material processes which attend it are doomed to 
failure, owing to the essential difference between psychical and 
physical phenomena. This difficulty is so keenly felt that many 
of those who still follow materialistic methods have arrived at 
the conclusion that there is no causality but physical causality, 
and that all that belongs to the order of conscious facts is subject 
to no law, but is completely accidental. This is a logical 
deduction from materialistic principles, which, when followed to 
their necessary consequences, end by destroying themselves.* 

The relative autonomy of psychological laws once established, 
there remains another important question to discuss. As these 
psychological laws refer to processes of consciousness which are 
closely connected with the biological processes of the psychophysical 
individual, what, it may be asked, is the relation between those 
laws and the laws of mechanical causality which biological 
phenomena obey? 

In speaking of the reciprocal independence of mental and 
mechanical laws, the word independence is taken in a very 
relative sense. Man and all animate beings are psychophysical 

1 The impossibility of finding psychological laws of the same value as natural 
laws is very well shown by Simmel in his book Ueber sodaU Differenzierung, 
{Leipsic, 1890, especially chap, i.), which aims at pointing out the close 
connection of social phenomena with processes of consciousness. 

' The most notable philosophical attempt made in late years to give a 
materialistic explanation of consciousness is that of Richard Avenarius, as 
developed in several of his writings, the completest of which is the Kritik der 
reinen Erfahrung (2 vols., Leipsic, 1888 — 1890). The school he inaugurated 
had in Germany a certain following (mostly contributors to the Vierteljahreschrift 
fUr wissenschaftUche Philosophie) under the name of " Empiricokriticismus." 
See a criticism upon it by Wundt in the Philosophische Studien (Vol. XIII., 
1878) in two papers which form part of a larger work, Ueber natven und 
kritischen Realismus, already quoted. A follower of Avenarius, Petzoldt, 
arrives at the sceptical conclusion we have alluded to concerning the 
value of psychical causality in a paper " Zur Grundlegung der Sittenlehre " 
( VierUljahrschrift fur wissenschafaiche Philosophie, Vol. XVIII.). 
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individuals, and are the product both of material and of consdc'Uf 
phenomena. They live, moreover, amongst physical surrounding:^ 
and are partly subject to the laws which govern the latter. 1 he 
psychophysical individual is, therefore, subject both to phy^.cii 
and psychical laws. But whereas the external physical '^^a i 
goes on its way apart from the action of will, the developrrcrt 
of individual biological forms depends partly upon the conscioiiv 
ness or will of a psychophysical being. Thus the functi«>r f 
the vital organs is a product of the will, and only by dint of lo*^ 
practice becomes instinctive and reflex or mechanical \Vc hi^c 
already seen the vanity of trying to establish the priority of or^ 
or the other of these two facts — the function or the organ ; it :» 
like asking whether consciousness or the animal organUm rr«t 
came into existence. Consciousness and animal organism, functi- n 
and organ, arc correlative terms, the one of which cannot be 
thought of without implying the other. It is therefore certaia 
that organic evolution is closely connected with ps>*chologicai 
evolution ; for the organ to become modified it is necessar>* alft-" 
for the function to have become transformed. Psychological U«^ 
however, find in this necessary co-ordination with mechanical 
laws a limitation to their development, just as the extension A 
mechanical laws finds a limitation in the will of the animate 
being. This limitation, however, is not to be understood io tbc 
sense that those two series of laws cease, at a given point <.i 
their evolution, to follow their respective courses in order t^ 
mingle one with the other. On the contrary, psychological Uv5 
always follow their own course, and mechanical laws theirs . \r, 
physical nature there is no place for liberty, just as in the du- 
of mental causality a mechanical order is inadmissible. ThuK 
when man wishes to influence external nature, he endeavoun to 
apply his own ideas to it ; but so far from tr>'ing to change tbe 
inner essence of physical laws, he endeavours to undemaiv: 
their inner workings so as to guide them to his advantage: Fhdc 
this it follows that the increase of mental energy is subject to 
the physical conditions of life. In the psychophysical tndividu^ 
this interdependence of the laws of volition and matter b cloitcr 
than elsewhere, but its nature remains the same.' Briefly, in 4.'. 
invest igiit ions and discussions of physical and psychical fadv :: 
must be constantly borne in mind that they are mutuA. > 
dependent and connected in one all-embracing unity. 

1 Sre. concrming thii question, Wundt, System dtr Pkdoi^pkm^ pp ^c? feC . 
54S foil. , Uij^ik, Vol. II.. pp. 332, SSO. *n<l SS«- 



CHAPTER XII 

CONCL USION 

We have now reached the end of our survey of the more important 
problems which form the object of psychological discussion, so that 
nothing remains but to sum up the results arrived at, with some 
remarks as to their place in general knowledge. 

The object of modern Psychology is threefold, seeing that it 
is related as closely to philosophy as to physiology and to the 
moral sciences. Its separation from philosophy was gradual, as 
was the case with kindred sciences, such as sociology, which, 
in other respects, has the greatest affinity with it. The separation 
of Psychology from physiology is recent, for it is only recently that 
the phenomena of consciousness have been recognised as essentially 
different from corporeal p'henomena, although closely connected 
with them. On the other hand, Psycholc^y is becoming always 
more intimately connected with the moral sciences, owing to the fact 
that, in spite of all attempts at confining themselves exclusively 
to biological methods, those sciences have had to recognise in 
Psychology the starting-point of all studies dealing with the 
various products of consciousness. 

While Psychology remained dependent upon philosophy, it had 
to follow its ups and downs, and as there have been two principal 
schools of philosophy from the Renaissance down to our day — 
namely, the English and the German — Psychology also developed 
in accordance with these two different systems. English philo- 
sophy having always had a prevalently empirical character, the 
psychological theories connected with it naturally attributed more 
importance to the processes of consciousness, such as sensation and 
perception, which are directly caused by external impressions, 
and proceeded upon the assumption that the mind reproduces 
the sequence of external phenomena. Given this point of view, 
the law of the association of presentations, discovered by English 
psychologists, followed as a consequence, to which was attri- 
buted the same exactitude and constancy as \it\otv^^^ V:^ "v^^ 

3B5 a^ 
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laws of matter. This eminently empirical character of English 
Psychology was the reason why it also assumed so entire!) 
an intcllectualistic character, attributing as it did exclusive im- 
portance to the processes of knowledge, such as sensations, 
presentations, and the association of the latter. Intellectualism 
and empiricism are thus the distinctive features of English 
Psychology. 

German philosophy, on the contrary, started from diflcrcrt 
principles. Disregarding the objective and external elements < t' 
consciousness, it attached particular importance to the inner factor, 
which expresses, more than anything else, the inmost character of 
the individual consciousness. Hence the metaphysical tendcnv>- 
of German Psychology, and its inclination to explain the origin 
and connection of the mental processes by means of an evolu- 
tion which takes place beyond the ken of introspection in the 
mysterious regions of unconsciousness. This idea of unconsciou5 
elaboration is to be found, more or less vaguely expressed, froni 
Leibnitz down to the Herbartians, and gave birth, during the 
nineteenth centur>% to entire metaphysical systems, such as that 
of Hartmann. 

As regards intellectualism, however, English and Gern;«i:; 
philosophy and Psychology were not essentially dissimilar, exccpc 
that the latter explained the formation and conncaion of :he 
mental processes by means of an unconscious *' synthesis" allied 
to inference which takes place within us, whereas the Kn^I.sh 
school explained them by association after the manner of phynjcu. 
phenomena. It was not until the nineteenth centur>* that Sch«.*pci> 
hauer, in developing an idea already put forth by Kant in h.^ 
Critique of Practical Rcasoft, demonstrated the existence of a:: 
clement, the im|x>rtance of which had been too much neglected 
until then— viz. the '*will.'* For Schopenhauer the intelli^t-nve 
was a secondary phenomenon ; but, apart from this and Mmilar 
exaggerations, he may be said to mark the beginning of a new 
era in Psychology, which, as opposed to intellect ualtsm. uc 
may call " volitionism," and which is the most sattsfactor>' resu!: 
of contemporary Psychology. We may even affirm that it is ut;Iy 
with the recognition of the subjective elements of consciousness 
that Psychology has struck out a line of its own and Like:: wp 
a position independent of the natural .sciences. 

It is difficult to determine the exact moment when modem 
Psychology begins. It i^ cc»mmonly said to begin with Sj'CfK.cr 
and Bain in England, Herbart, Lotze, and Fechner in Germany. 
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but amongst all these, Bain and Fechner alone can be styled pure 
psychologists, whereas the others are essentially philosophers, even 
when they are dealing with psychological subjects, their object 
always being to make their psychological principles tally with 
their philosophical systems. Thus, on Herbart's theory, mental 
phenomena were a special case of the " pluralist " system ; whilst 
Spencer applies to them the general laws of organic evolution. 
To Bain and Fechner the study of the mental processes owes much 
of its progress, the former having placed it on an empirical basis, 
the latter having instituted and regulated the experimental method. 
The latter method is, as we have seen, a consequence of the study 
of physiology and physics, and of the connection which was dis- 
covered to exist between physical and physiological phenomena 
on the one hand, and " inner " phenomena on the other, Weber's 
law, formulated by Fechner, opening a new horizon to psycho- 
logical research. 

Yet, if Bain and Fechner play a great part in the origin and 
development of modern Psychology, Spencer is not far behind 
them. He it is who had the idea of studying the mind not only 
in adult individuals, but during the whole evolution of the indi- 
vidual and also in the species. Spencer was also the first who 
promoted those psychological investigations which have since 
proved that the primitive and fundamental laws of the mental 
processes are the same in elementary organisms as in man, in 
history and in the community as in the individual. 

We cannot affirm that the true significance and importance 
of the experimental method, as applied to the study of the mental 
processes, were immediately understood. On the contrary, for 
a long time after Fechner it was believed that experimental 
Psychology, owing to the fact that it deals only with the simpler 
mental forms directly connected with physical and physiological 
phenomena, is a special form of physiology. This idea was 
encouraged by the materialistic school, who believed that the 
physiologist, who carried his study beyond the functions of the 
other organs of the body to the functions of the nervous system, 
in so doing was studying the "phenomena of consciousness." 
Many philosophers and psychologists, though themselves opposed 
to materialism, have recognised the excellence of the methods 
and results of the biological sciences, and desired nothing better 
for Psychology than that it should follow in their wake. 

Modern scientific Psychology has its origin also, as we have 
seen, in the moral sciences. The great development of the latter, 
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during the nineteenth century, has been the principal cause of the 
prevalence in modern Psychology of the belief that the phenomena 
of consciousness have a value of their own, and cannot be referred 
to any immaterial substratum, or mental substance, of which thc>* 
are merely manifestations. History, Philosophy, Sociology, Political 
Economy arc all concerned with events and facts which are nothing 
but products of the human consciousness. Having establi<>heii 
certain data, they endeavour to investigate their meaning and to 
explain them scientifically. This empirical method could not fa:', 
to exercise an influence upon the study of the processes of con- 
sciousness, considered in their most general and typical aspects — 
that is to say, upon psychological science. 

Inasmuch as individual Psychology, however, had no direct 
connection with the moral sciences, seeing that the former dea!^ 
with the mental processes of the individual, considered in the 
abstract and in isolation from other individual, whereas the Litter 
study the mental productions of man as he is in reality or living in 
social intercourse with his kind, it was necessary to find a branch 
of science which should serve to connect Psychology and the m<^ra! 
sciences. This was achieved by the " Psychology of Peoples/ 
Originally merely an application of the results of individual 
Psychology to complex historical, social, or literary phen«»mcna. 
the Psychology of peoples became by degrees one of the meth«xi- 
of Psychology, and, in conjunction with the experimental meih xi. 
one of the two principal sources of psychological knowledge. 

With the appearance of the " Psychology of Peoples '* we rniy 
close the first period of the history of modern Psychology. .4 
period which it will be well to sum up with the mention of a tc^ 
dates. The psychological works of Herbart were written abcn:: 
1820 ; those of Lotze about 1852 ; Spencer's PrincifUs of Ps}./u\' -■ 
ap[)earcd in 1855; Bain's Th^ Senses ami the IntelUet in 1S5'.. 
The Emotions and the Will in 1859; Fechner's Elements •' 
Psychophysics in i860; and The Life of the Soul of Lazarus* which 
marks the beginning of the '* Psychology of Peoples" in 1S55. I- 
i860 La/arus and Stcinlhal began the publication of the f.^urwt, 
of Ethnoi^niphiitil Psych oloi^y antl of the Seienee of Ltinjptajce TSc 
first period of modern Psychology may therefore be said to exter^d 
from Ilcrbart to Lazarus; and it is distinguished by the lack ^! 
any exact notion amongst p.Nychologi.sts of the unity of the varNx:* 
p.sychological mcth<xls, each author following a line of h-s o«" 
irrc.sjKctivc of other methods. Nevertheless, among>t the diiTere'^t 
sy>tems some have more i>oints of contact than others, there beings 
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for instance, much greater affinity between the experimental 
methods of Fechner and that of Bain and of Spencer than between 
the two latter and the "Psychology of Peoples" as founded by 
Lazarus and Steinthal, in spite of the fact that they had a decided 
leaning towards certain semi-materialistic ideas. A still greater 
uncertainty reigned with regard to the ultimate object of Psycho- 
logy and to its place amongst the sciences. The positivist 
theory was loth to admit Psychology as an autonomous science, 
whereas Fechner and Bain considered it in this light ; and 
finally Lazarus and Steinthal mixed it up with certain moral 
and philosophical sciences, such as sociology, the history of art, and 
the science of language. The materialistic doctrines, on the other 
hand, exaggerating positivist tendencies, refused to recognise any 
independence whatever in mental phenomena.^ 

The second period, which may be called that of " contemporary 
Psychology," begins, we may say, with the first publications of 
Sully, Wundt, and Brentano, and comes down to the present day 
with the later works of the two first-named authors, and with those 
of Ribot, Hoffding, Ladd, James, Baldwin, Kiilpe, Ebbinghaus, 
Miinsterberg, Ward, Bidet, Jodl, and others whose works we have 
already quoted and discussed. During this period we must note, 
first of all, that almost all those who deal with Psychology are 
" psychologists " in the true sense of the word, and that it is only 
by way of exception that some of them have brpught out a general 
system of philosophy or have concerned themselves at all with 
philosophical science. This was a natural consequence of the 
growing importance of Psychology and of the accumulation of 
psychological material, which necessitated a greater subdivision of 
labour.^ We must, however, bear in mind that, apart from authors 

* Mercier, in a recent work on Les origiftes de la psychologic contemporaine 
(Paris, Louvain, 1897), p. 106, etc., considers Spencer, Fouill^e, and Wundt as 
the maitres of contemporary Psychology. Granting this as regards Spencer and 
Wundt (although the latter belongs more properly to the second period), it does 
not seem to us right to place Fouill^e alongside of these writers. Fouill^e is a 
philosopher of exceeding merit, but one cannot say that his writings mark any 
new departure in Psychology, as is the case with Spencer, and especially with 
Wundt. The philosophical works of Fouill^e, on the contrary, appeared under the 
influence of the principles of modern scientific Psychology. Nor do we think it 
right to leave on one side Bain and Fechner, who with Spencer and Wundt are 
perhaps the most original psychologists of our century. 

' Cf. chap, ii., where we have pointed out that not a few modem psycho- 
logists (such as Wundt, HOfTding, Sully, KQlpe, Jodl, Baldwin, etc.) have also 
dealt with philosophical sciences, such as logic and ethics, and even with general 
philosophy. 
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who treat of psychological questions in general, there are socnc 
who deal exclusively with experimental research, and others who 
follow, with modem modifications, the psychological theories of 
Herbart and of Spencer. On the whole, and considered uith 
regard to its most notable representatives, we may say that this 
period presents the following characteristics — freedom from 
philosophical prejudices and tendency towards an objective and 
empirical method of study.* It may, therefore, be caOcd 
"empirical," on the ground that it only concerns itself with the 
description of the phenomena of consciousness as they actually 
exist, without reference to their ultimate causes or to the philo- 
sophical questions connected with psychological problems. Thi^ 
empirical and descriptive method is a direct result of positivist 
doctrines. As a reaction against abstract metaphysical specula- 
tions, Comte and the other positivists held that the only aim of 
science should be that of describing phenomena with accurac>' 
The greatest number of representative psychologists of this period 
is to be found in England and America, the English school ha\4ng 
always been distinguished by its empirical and descriptive tendeno* 
The Germans, on the contrary, either concern themselves solely 
with experimental research and the founding of psychological 
laboratories, or else persist in enclosing Psychology within anti 
quated philosophical systems. Wundt,' however, in his Lfciurts .m 
Human and Animal Psychology (ist edit 1863; 2nd edit. iS<>: 
adopts in Psychology a method which may rightly be tcrmeii 
empirical. Notwithstanding all its advantages, hov%evcr, ihc 
empirical system, so well represented by Hoffding. cannot be sari 
to have satisfied all the requirements of science, the ultimate obic^ 
of which is not only to discribc but to explain phenomena The 
biological sciences have also passed through the descriptive and 
explanatory stages. Old-fashioned anatomy contented itself with 
a minute description of the structure of the bodily organs ; coc 
temporar>' anatomy, on the contrary', recognising that each orgar 
is connected with, and in part the result of. some function, studw* 
chiefly the genesis of the organs and the conditions under whtch 
their formation is made possible.' Briefly, biology follows nowa- 
days a genetic rather than a descriptive method, and ph>-sk>lc^ 



' rr. what we have said in chap. ii. on the subject of the much 
affinity that ptychological studies have with philosophical studies than any 01 
the moral sciences. 

' See Wundt, Logik, Vol. II , Part I., chap. v. (•• Die Logik der Ebok^K % 
p, S14. etc 
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has taken the place of anatomy as the fundamental biological 
science. The supeiior importance acquired by physiology is 
owing to the fact that it does not deal with fixed objects, but with 
changeable processes, and is, therefore, obliged to make use of 
experiment in order the better to understand them. Thus the 
experimental method has become a powerful means of observation, 
for an experiment which consists in the voluntary reproduction of 
a phenomenon can show better than anything else the manner 
and causes of its production, evolution, and termination. 

With the help of experiment and of all the other methods 
which it can make use of. Psychology has established various 
general facts which may be considered as acquisitions to science. 
These facts may be reduced to the following : — 

1. The mental life is not a simple unit, but, as Leibnitz had 
already noted, is made up of a multitude of units ; it is, in fact, a 
continuous process of simple phenomena. The apparent simplicity 
of consciousness has thus been analysed into its constituents. 
Likewise the human mind is the product of a lengthy evolution, 
the progressive complexity of which is observable as well in 
the individual as in the species. 

2. Consciousness cannot be divided into a number of "facul- 
ties " • it is a unity composed of interconnected elements. More- 
over, every state of consciousness embraces, in a different measure, 
perceptions, feelings, and impulses. The empirical system had 
arrived at the same conclusion ; but although it had shown the 
intimate connection existing between the various elements of 
consciousness, it had not explained sufficiently the manner with 
which this connection is produced, nor had it discovered the 
original and principal source of the complicated structure of the 
mental life. 

3. The psychophysical notion of the individual, which has 
taken the place of the abstract entities of a physical and a 
psychical individual, and is traceable to Descartes. 

4. The parallelism between the evolution of the consciousness 
of the individual and that of the community. The same laws and 
principles govern both. 

5. The principle, which is a consequence of the preceding, of 
the reciprocal action of the social surroundings on the individual, 
and of the individual on his surroundings. The individual, as he 
is at present, has been formed by social evolution, and social 
evolution is the work of individuals. 

From these facts important philosophical conclusions may be 
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drawn. Philosophically, the most important, perhaps, is connected 
with the concept of a psychophysical individual. Modem Psycho- 
logy considers the object of Psychology and the object of ihc 
natural sciences as different aspects of the same thinj^. Hence 
Psychology and philosophy lead us to the monistic concept of i 
grand unity embracing the two series of physical and meoul 
phenomena, but without sacrificing cither of the two. 

In spite of this, each order of facts follows a path of its o%iu 
The physical world is subject to mechanical laws ; the moral worid. 
on the contrary, is spontaneous and independent Mental ener^ 
is continually on the increase, and is the product of a consdoa$ 
activity, and not an inevitable force to which free will is foreu^n. 
History, society, art, religion, and science are the result of a con- 
tinuous and incessant action which has no precise limits, and 
which, issuing from the untrammelled will, is the expression of the 
noblest and most elevated part in man. The spiritual wor^d 
exists by itself, as a psychical reality, as positive and real as ar.y 
material reality. Ideas, feelings, acts of willing, and even the 
simplest sensations are all sui generis, and cannot be compared to 
physical phenomena. If, on the other hand, wc find that langu^e 
makes use of terms taken from material facts to express moni 
ideas, the reason is to be looked for in the fact that in prun:tne 
times the faculty of observation was directed more tou.irds the 
external than towards the moral world. Subsci]ucnily u rd^ 
have remained unchanged, though their meaning has bee .me 
spiritualised. The same process has taken place in art, uhich 
finds during its first .stages a sensible and plastic expression. :>;:t 
gradually a.ssumes a ** psycholo^jical " character, turning its attcntKC 
more and more towards the inner world. All these circumstance^, 
combined with the continual development of the moral scienccv 
clearly indicate that, side by side with the reality of matter, iha: 
of the mind or ** spirit " has also found recognition, and promi^c^ 
to grow in importance with the progress of civilisation. 
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